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THE COLOMBO PLAN: A CASE OF REGIONAL 
ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


ANTONIN BascH 


The Colombo Plan has been defined as “a cooperative plan to enable 
members to help one another through bilateral arrangements for assist- 
ance, both capital and technical. Its objective is to raise the standard of 
living by accelerating the pace and extending the scope of economic 
development in the countries of South and South-East Asia with special 
emphasis on the production of food.” Frederick Benham, British econo- 
mist and student of the Plan, has called it “one of those voluntary and 
flexible arrangements based on goodwill which are not subject to any 
formal rules —it is not really a plan at all. It may be regarded as an 
envelope covering the development programs of member countries in 
South and South-East Asia.” 

While these generalizations illuminate some of its essential character- 
istics, the Colombo Plan, like many other concepts, is more easily defined 
in negative terms — what it is not — than in positive terms — what it is. 
The Colombo Plan is not, as some observers believed when the program 
was first announced in the fall of 1950, comparable to the Marshall Plan. 
It is not a blueprint for the development of south and southeast Asia. 
It does not have a central organization such as the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation. Finally, it is not initially backed by sub- 
stantial external financial assistance granted by one nation to the area. 

To ascertain the main features of the Colombo Plan, one has to go to 
its history. It was in winter 1949/50, at the time of the postwar economic 
recession in the United States, that the United Kingdom and other Com- 
monwealth countries took the initiative to stimulate economic development 
in the countries of south and southeast Asia. At the meeting of the Com- 
monwealth Foreign Ministers, held at Colombo in January 1950, the vital 
needs of the countries in the area were discussed. It was decided at this 
meeting to set up a Consultative Committee with the objectives of survey- 
ing the needs of the area, of assessing the resources of capital and technical 
manpower available and required, of focusing world attention on the 
problem, and of providing the framework within which an international 
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2 INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


cooperative effort could be developed to assist the countries of south and 
southeast Asia in raising the standards of living of their peoples. The 
Committee was composed initially only of the following Commonwealth 
countries: Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, New Zealand, Pakistan and 
the United Kingdom and its territories in Malaya and British Borneo, 
It was intended from the beginning, however, that the other countries in 
the region would also be invited to participate as full members in the 
preparation of plans for international action and in the continuing activi- 
ties of the Consultative Committee. Hope was expressed that other 
countries outside the area would wish to assist in the area’s economic de- 
velopment which, it was recognized, would require resources considerably 
greater than those the Commonwealth itself could make available. 

The first meeting of the Consultative Committee was held at Sydney in 
May 1950 to consider means of attacking the economic problems of the 
area. It was agreed that the Commonwealth countries in the area should 
draw up development programs covering a period of six years from July 
18, 1951, and that the other countries in the area should be invited to take 
similar action. The establishment of a Technical Cooperation Scheme 
was also decided upon. At the second meeting of the Consultative Com- 
mittee at London in September 1950, the development programs prepared 
by the Commonwealth countries in the area were considered and incor- 
porated in a Report, entitled “The Colombo Plan for Cooperative Eco- 
nomic Development in South and South East Asia”.’ 


I. The Nature of the Plan 


The London report explained the urgent need to organize development 
work in this area which contained 600 million people, about one-fourth 
of the world’s population. The war and post-war developments, such as 
the partition of India and fighting in Indonesia, Burma and Malaya, had 
caused heavy damage and serious dislocation of the economies of the 
countries which even before the war had had very low standards of living. 
In 1950 much still remained to be done to reach the pre-war level of 
production and trade. And this would not have been sufficient to maintain 
the pre-war standard of living in view of the population increase since 
1939 and the expected further increase. It was estimated in the London 
report that the population in the area would reach about 720 million by 
1976. And it had to be taken into account that the new independence 
which had been obtained by Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia and Pakis- 


1The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Eco- tive Committee, London: September—October, 
nomic Development in South and South East 1950. United Kingdom, Cmd. 8080. 
Asia: Report by the Commonwealth Consulta- 
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THE COLOMBO PLAN 3 


tan would inevitably lead to political and social changes and that the 
people would expect an improvement in their low pre-war standards. 
Annual income per capita was calculated around only $60 in the major 
part of the area and hardly in excess of $100 in Singapore and Malaya. 
Political, social and economic conditions strongly urged development 
rograms which would bring desirable results over a period of years in 
the availability of the basic commodities — particularly food and clothing. 

When the Colombo Plan was prepared, the countries in south and south- 
east Asia had obtained very little foreign assistance. The question was 
often asked why so little attention had been given to these countries with 
their low standards of living and pressing population problems when bil- 
lions of dollars had been granted to much wealthier countries under the 
Marshall Plan. Focusing world attention on this area and its problems 
has been one of the definite achievements of the Colombo Plan. 

The London report contained “Six-Year Development Programs” pre- 
pared by the governments of Ceylon, Federation of Malaya, India, North 
Borneo, Pakistan, Sarawak and Singapore in response to the decision of 
the Sydney meeting. The governments of the countries concerned had 
not had enough time to prepare well-coordinated, integrated and detailed 
programs complete with estimates of cost and finances available or to 
coordinate them among one another. It was only natural that the pro- 
grams had to be revised and improved within a short period of time. 
India had been in a better position than the other members because the 
work on its Five-Year Plan had been under way for some time; it had 
even been able to use to some extent pre-war planning for development. 
The development programs concentrated on the most important and 
urgent needs, such as increased production of food and agricultural raw 
materials, increased production of electric power, improvement of trans- 
portation, and development of some industries. The programs thus related 
mainly to public investment for basic economic development in the fields 
of irrigation, power, railways and other basic services, together with social 
development in health, education, housing, and so forth which are essen- 
tial concomitants of economic progress. 

Such basic developments involve large-scale projects of a nature which, 
in underdeveloped countries, must be undertaken by public authorities. 

The cost of the programs presented was then estimated at the equiva- 
lent of $5,228 million. Of this total, 32 percent was to be spent on agri- 
culture; 34 percent on transport and communications; 6 percent on fuel 
and power; 10 percent on industry and mining, and 18 percent on social 
capital. 

The proposed development programs were expected to raise the pre- 
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vailing low rate of investment greatly. It was made clear that local finan- 
cial and economic resources would not suffice to implement the programs 
and that a large-scale flow of capital from abroad would be essential for 
any permanent improvement in living standards in the area. It should 
be pointed out that the rate of investment per capita yearly was estimated 
at $1.85 for India; $1.59 for Pakistan; $6.6 for Ceylon and $4.16 for Malaya, 
The reports of the governments concerned attempted to forecast the 
amount of financing which they believed could be provided internally, 
Following are these estimates together with estimated total costs: 


Total Cost Internal Financing 

(In $ Million) Percent 
India 8,861 2,161 56 
Pakistan 784 423 54 
Ceylon 285 171 60 
UK Territories 299 129 43 


Thus internal financing was expected to supply $2,884 million as compared 
with the estimated total cost of $5,228, leaving an amount of $2,344 not 
covered. This shortfall in estimated resources was more than double the 
cost of capital goods to be imported for the programs, estimated at $1,150 
million. In the case of India, the cost of capital goods to be imported for 
the program was estimated at $663 million, compared with the difference 
of $1,698 million between the total cost of the program and estimated 
internal financing. This calculation illustrates that what India and also 
other countries needed for the execution of the programs was not only 
foreign exchange to pay for capital goods needed for the execution of the 
programs, but also other imports in general to provide additional resources 
for investment. Imports of various commodities, including consumer 
goods, would generate local currency counterpart which would help to 
finance the local expenditure of the development programs. In addition 
to capital goods the imports related to the programs were estimated at 
$1,884 million which would raise the balance of payments deficit to $3,034 
million ($2,289 million for India, $406 million for Pakistan, $168 million 
for Ceylon and $171 million for the UK territories ). 

It should be mentioned once more that the London report on “The 
Colombo Plan” was not prepared and presented as an agreed over-all 
program for the area, nor was it endorsed by the Committee. Each coun- 
try had prepared its own program and was considered responsible for 
the program as published. When the London report was released, this 
feature was not generally known and many questions were raised as to 
regional coordination of the various programs, integration of national pro- 
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grams, status of preparation and priority of projects, expected inflationary 
effects of substantially increased development activities, and so forth. 
Much of the criticism could have been avoided if the report had made it 
clear that the presented programs offered only a pattern of development 
to fit the individual countries and that examination of many priorities, 
and over-all coordination would constitute a next stage. 

The projects listed in the Six-Year Programs of the various countries 
were not all new. Many in the Indian Plan, for instance, were called 
“schemes in hand”, as distinct from new projects. Of the total investment 
proposed for India, “schemes in hand” comprised nearly 80 percent; for 
Ceylon, about 85 percent and for Pakistan, about 55 percent. All coun- 
tries had already made serious attempts to start on development and had 
spent substantial amounts on various projects under construction which 
were incorporated into the over-all Six-Year Programs. 

It was estimated that successful implementation of the Colombo Plan 
as published in 1950 would have led to the following results by 1957: 
acreage under cultivation, increase of 13 million acres (3% percent); land 
under irrigation, increase of 13 million acres (17 percent); foodgrain pro- 
duction (increase of 10 percent); a substantial increase in the production 
of oilseeds, cotton and jute; electric power generating capacity, increase 
of 1.1 million k.w. (67 percent). 

In spite of the expected progress, the growth of productive power was 
not expected to show spectacular results by 1957. During the first years 
the programs were supposed to do little more than hold the present posi- 
tion. For example India had calculated that at the end of the program 
the real income per capita would have increased by only % to 1 percent. 
However, the full effect of the program on production and standard of 
living would appear in the years following the completion of the program. 
In addition, the program was expected to give a strong initial spark to 
the economies of these countries and to help them to reach a stage of 
development from which cumulative progress should be easier. 

As explained in the previous section, a total balance of payments deficit 
of $3,034 million had been estimated for the period of six years. As the 
report stated, this required financial support from overseas. Releases of 
sterling balances were to provide an equivalent of $689 million during 
this period ($591 million for India, $45 million for Pakistan, and $53 
million for Ceylon). This left uncovered an amount of $2,345 million. 
The London report was rather vague on the sources of financing of this 
amount. No large contribution for the projects included in the plan was 
expected from private foreign investment. Government borrowing in 
capital markets abroad was considered as a possible, although not a sub- 
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stantial source of funds. The report said that the International Bank 
would be a source of capital of great importance. The report concluded 
that “It seems certain that a substantial element of Government to Gov- 
ernment finance will be required, particularly in the early stages of the 
development program.” 

Although not explicitly stated, it could be inferred that a substantial 
part of the external finance could not be handled on a normal loan basis 
and would have to be obtained in the form of special assistance from 
various sources.” 

The chapter on financing concluded by saying: “But the task of provid- 
ing this financial support for the development of South and South East 
Asia is manifestly not one which can be tackled by one government alone 
or by the Commonwealth alone. The need to raise the standard of living 
in South and South East Asia is a problem of concern to every country 
in the world, not only as an end in itself, but also because the political 
stability of the area and its economic progress are of vital concern to the 
world.” ; 

Thus the Colombo Plan was prepared outlining the development pro- 
grams of the countries concerned, estimating the funds needed for the 
implementation of the programs and calculating the gap in resources to 
be obtained from external financing. 

The suc~ - of the plan depended on whether or not the resources were 
made ave _.¢ assuming that the countries were otherwise ready to imple- 
ment the program. When the report was published, no machinery existed 
for mobilizing external assistance nor was it certain how much of it could 
be obtained; yet the Colombo Plan was brought to the attention of the 
world in the hope that it would be possible to carry it out with external 
assistance expected to a large extent from the United States. 

The development programs as proposed in the Colombo Plan and al- 
ready started involved the application of modern technological skills for 
the under-developed and traditional economies of the countries in south 
and southeast Asia. To succeed, the programs absolutely needed trained 
men to carry out the projects already in hand, to initiate other schemes in 
the programs, and to raise the level of technical skill among agricultural 
and industrial workers. 

An indication of the magnitude of this problem was given by the esti- 
mates of the number of experts of various kinds required to carry out the 
Six-Year Plan. At the time of the London meeting the four countries 


2? The Colombo Plan .. . , cited above, p. 62. would frustrate the purpose of stimulating an 
3“Tt is . . . desirable that the flow of capital expansion of trade.” Ibid. 
should not be arranged in a manner which * Ibid. 
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THE COLOMBO PLAN 7 


altogether had requested 1411 technical experts from abroad, of whom 

India had wanted 638 and Pakistan 460. These estimates were of course 

incomplete, not covering all projects and being limited to high-level 

experts whose assistance was required in many instances for a very short 
riod. 

In addition to these high-level experts there would be a great need 
for foremen, supervisors, and skilled workmen. It would take some time 
before the countries concerned could provide the needed personnel. It 
was envisaged that the output of local training institutes and colleges 
would be greatly increased during the execution of the Programs. 

Increasing technical assistance provided by the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies and by the United States Point Four was regarded as 
insufficient to fill the need of the Colombo Plan countries and it was de- 
cided, therefore, to set up a Commonwealth Technical Assistance Scheme 
to which Commonwealth governments (including India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon) agreed to contribute £8 million. From the very beginning this 
Scheme was not intended to compete with existing organizations provid- 
ing trained men and training facilities, but the participants planned to 
work in fullest cooperation with the United Nations and other agencies 
in the area with a view to encouraging and speeding the provision of 
technical assistance from all sources. 

For the administration of the Scheme a “Council for Technical Coopera- 
tion” was set up, composed of representatives from each participating 
government. A Technical Assistance Bureau was established to assist the 
Council of Technical Cooperation. 

The main functions of the Council were the provision of such assistance 
as the following: 


a) experts, instructors and advisory missions to assist in planning, 
development, reconstruction or for use in public administration, in 
health services, scientific research, in agricultural, industrial, or other 
productive activities and in the training of personnel; 

b) training of local personnel from countries in the area in countries 
where suitable instruction was available; 

c) equipment required for training or for use of technical experts in the 
region. 


Every effort was to be made to expand the ‘raining in Asian countries 
themselves if necessary by the use of new methods and techniques. 

Under the Commonwealth Scheme, technical assistance was to be pro- 
vided on a bilateral basis between the country requiring the assistance 
and countries providing it. The £8 million, representing the total of the 
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contributions from the individual countries, was not turned over as a joint 
fund to the Council for Technical Cooperation, but indicated rather the 
total amount allocated by the participating countries for technical as- 
sistance. Its use, however, was to be decided independently by each 
contributing country in bi-lateral agreements with the recipient countries. 

Originally the Scheme had been designed to run for three years from 
July 1, 1950, but it was decided later to extend its duration to the six years 
of the Plan. 

The Council for Technical Cooperation and the Technical Assistance 
Bureau were the only organizational bodies established before the 
Colombo Plan was launched. It was decided to start the programs offi- 
cially in the various countries on July 1, 1951, although as mentioned pre- 
viously, development programs were already being carried out in all 
countries. 

Before the official beginning of the Colombo Plan another meeting of 
the Consultative Committee was held in Colombo in February 1951. 

The purpose of the meeting was to review the situation following the 
publication of the Colombo Plan and to consider the future procedure 
for continuing consultations among participating governments. The Com- 
mittee recommended that the Consultative Committee meet at least once 
a year and publish an annual report and such other reports as might be 
necessary. Non-member countries in the area again sent observers to this 
meeting. It was made clear at that meeting that, while the submission of 
programs for six years, or a shorter period, would greatly facilitate an 
assessment of the economic needs of individual countries concerned, this 
was not in any way a condition for membership in the Consultative Com- 
mittee and that assistance might be provided for individual projects before 
detailed plans had been prepared. 

Although some countries wished to establish a small permanent secre- 
tariat, the Consultative Committee decided against it. Secretarial services, 
particularly the preparation of annual reports, were to be provided by the 
country in which the annual meeting took place. 

The number of countries participating in the Colombo Plan has been 
enlarged every year. In 1950 the governments of Vietnam, Cambodia 
and Laos joined the group and the United States attended the 1951 
Colombo meeting already as a member. The governments of Burma 
and Nepal attended as full members the meeting of the Committee held 
in Karachi in March 1952 and Indonesia attended the meeting held in 
New Delhi in October 1953 in the same capacity. At the Ottawa meeting 
in October 1954, Thailand, the Philippines and Japan became members. 
Thus, all countries in south and southeast Asia are now members of the 
Colombo Plan. Members outside the area include the United States and 
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all Commonwealth nations, except the Union of South Africa. The Con- 
sultative Committee met in Karachi in March 1952, in New Delhi in 
October 1953, and in Ottawa in October 1954. 

As the title indicates, the main purpose of the Consultative Committee 
is consultation on problems related to economic development in the area. 
The Committee has no administrative authority and no power of decision. 
Experience has proved, however, that the Committee can perform a very 
useful function through discussion and consultation and through a joint 
analysis of major problems. It provides a highly competent forum where 
representatives of countries inside the area meet and exchange views with 
government representatives of member countries outside the area. The 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, whose impor- 
tance has been recognized, has maintained close liaison with the Com- 
mittee in its work, and has been represented at the Colombo and later 
meetings. The Economic Commission for Asia and Far East (ECAFE) 
sent observers to the Karachi and Delhi meetings. 

The annual reports prepared and published by the Consultative Com- 
mittee represent a review and a progress report of the working of the 
Colombo Plan. They consist of two different parts; one is general and 
deals with over-all problems and the whole area; the other presents a 
progress report of each individual country. The general part can be con- 
sidered a joint product of the Committee whereas the individual countries 
themselves are responsible for their own chapters. The same applies to a 
chapter on “Contributions to Economic Development in South and South 
East Asia” to which each contributing country supplies the appropriate 
information. 


II. External Financial Assistance 


The London report on the Colombo Plan made it clear that the imple- 
mentation of the development program would require substantial external 
assistance, including a considerable element of government-to-government 
financing. Financial assistance by the United States was certainly re- 
garded as highly desirable or even necessary. The Point Four Program 
of the United States was started in 1950 and economic assistance also 
began to be extended to various countries in Asia. The United States 
joined the Consultative Committee but made it clear that it would discuss 
economic assistance in bilateral agreements with each country. The actual 
position of the United States was probably expressed in the following 
passage of the Karachi Progress Report:* 

* United States, Department of State, Report Fourth Meeting at Karachi, Pakistan, March 


of the Consultative Committee on Economic 1952, Publication 4650, p. 61. 
Development in South and Southeast Asia: 
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Aware of the aspirations of the countries in South and South East 
Asia for economic development, the United States Government has co- 
operated with the efforts of these countries to rehabilitate their econo- 
mies and push forward their plans for economic development. The 
United States Government believes that only through the energetic 
development of the resources of the countries in the area can a basis 
be established for the improvement of living levels, and that such im- 
provement is essential if freedom and peace are to prevail in the world. 
By assisting the governments of the area to carry out their own national 
programmes the United States Government believes that it is furthering 
a true mutuality of interests between the United States and the peoples 
of South and South East Asia. 


Australia, Canada and New Zealand contributed to the development 
program of the countries in south and southeast Asia on a bilateral basis. 
The United Kingdom has been granting assistance first to the United King- 
dom territories in the area, but since its balance of payments position has 
improved it has extended its assistance also to other countries. This is in 
addition to the agreements on releases of sterling balances for the six-year 
period of the Plan. 

The total external assistance secured in the first three years of the pro- 
gram reached an amount equivalent to about $1,000 million. This does not 
include the United Kingdom assistance to its territories in the area, nor 
the use of £60 million of the United Kingdom capital subscription to the 
International Bank to be lent by the Bank to the Commonwealth countries 
in the area. Private foreign investment is also not included in the above 
amount; one important item here is the construction of three oil refineries 
in India financed by the United States and United Kingdom private 
capital. 

It must be kept in mind that the whole authorized amounts have not 
been disbursed, and some carry-over remains for the fourth and perhaps 
even the fifth year of the program. It is difficult, therefore, to compare 
the total foreign aid with the total actual expenditure on development. 
It may be taken for granted, however, that further aid will be forthcoming 
in the form of grants, loans and private foreign investment. With the 
improved balance of payments position of the United Kingdom and other 
European countries, a greater flow of capital from these countries might 
be expected. It is probably not too optimistic to assume that the total 
external assistance during the duration of the Plan will reach about $1,500 
million compared to an estimated total of more than $8,000 million to be 
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spent during the six years of the Program in all participating countries.’ 
The proportion of external assistance to local funds made available for 
investment will vary from country to country, but as a whole, perhaps as 
much as 80 per cent of the total expenditure on the development programs 
will be provided from local resources. 

It should be emphasized that this substantial amount of external as- 
sistance was secured without special administrative machinery through 
bilateral agreements between the contributing and the receiving countries. 
In the section of the second annual report on United States aid it is said: 
“The participation of the United States in the Consultative Committee 
of the Colombo Plan is predicated on the belief that assistance should be 
within the context of well conceived developmental plans. The success 
of these plans is promoted by frank and friendly discussions in the Consul- 
tative Committee of the plans themselves and of what needs to be done 
to execute them.” 

The assistance in grants has not been given to the recipient countries 
for use at their discretion but bilateral agreements have been concluded 
in which it has been stipulated for what project the aid should be used. 
Some grants have fulfilled a double function. The contributing countries 
shipped to the recipient countries various commodities, such as wheat, 
fertilizers, steel, non-ferrous metals; thus increasing supply of these goods. 
The governments established local currency counterparts from the sale 
of these commodities to be used on development projects mutually agreed 
on. India itself created a similar fund from the sale of American wheat, 
financed by the United States loan, and has been using this sum for expend- 
iture on various development projects. And, of course, Pakistan’s local 
currency availability was greatly improved from the sale proceeds of the 
United States wheat obtained on a grant basis. 

The external aid covers a wide range of projects, from irrigation to trans- 
portation and industrial enterprises. Major emphasis has been placed on 
increased food production. Below are listed some of the important 
projects financed under Colombo aid: 


India — Mayuraksi Irrigation project in West Bengal; capital require- 
ment of the Tungabhadra Irrigation project and the Ramagundam Elec- 
trical project in Hyderabad; buses and trucks for the Bombay State 
Transport Scheme; construction of tubewells; imports of fertilizers; iron 


* This figure, it will be noted, is substantially ™ The Colombo Plan. The Second Annual 
higher than the originally estimated cost (see Report of the Consultative Committee on Eco- 
p. 4 above). In part, this is due to revision nomic Development in South and South-East 


of estimates; however, the figure here cited also Asia, New Delhi, October 1953, London, Cmd. 
includes countries not included in the original 9016, p. 87. 
estimate. 
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and steel for agricultural purposes; equipment for marine fisheries, river 


valley schemes and community development projects; supply of steam — 


locomotives to Indian Railways; extension of production capacity of the 
Sindri fertilizer factory. 


Pakistan — Equipment for railways (including railway sleepers); tele. | 


communications; land clearance and reclamation; irrigation and hydro- 
electric power generators; construction of a cement plant and a fertilizer 
factory in Punjab; a cement factory in Sind; equipment for the Warsak 
hydroelectric project; aerial survey of West Pakistan. Australia, Canada 
and New Zealand are assisting in a joint venture, the establishment of a 
livestock development and research farm in the Punjab. 


Ceylon — Development of fisheries, transmission lines and substations 
for the Gal Oya hydropower station, tractors, heavy duty trucks, diesel 
locomotives. (Ceylon has not received external assistance from the U.S.) 


In the above list no distinction is made as to whether the contribution 
was provided directly in the form of imported equipment or whether the 
local cost was financed from the local currency counterpart of foreign 


assistance. The projects which were financed with the help of Inter- | 


national Bank loans are not included. 

This list, which is far from complete, indicates the wide scope of projects 
carried out with external assistance. It must be presumed that all these 
projects have been incorporated into the programs of the individual coun- 
tries and that the contributing countries directly or indirectly coordinated 
their assistance with that of other countries, and also with the lending of 
the International Bank. In one country a special committee of the con- 
tributing countries was established with the object of properly coordinat- 
ing the external capital assistance. At any rate the growing scope of 
development and external assistance requires real coordination within 
the member countries. 


III. Technical Assistance 


The Scheme for Technical Cooperation is to be regarded as an essential 
and integral feature of the Colombo Plan. Technical assistance is related 
to three aspects of development. The first is the drawing up of plans, 
either for development as a whole, or for individual projects within the 


general program. The second aspect is the execution of specific projects | 
— the building of a dam, multi-purpose projects, reclamation of land, and ; 


others; and the third is the training in the receiving countries of techni- 
cians of all kinds who will be needed to carry out the vast engineering 
projects. The terms of reference of the Council for Technical Coopera- 
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tion stated expressly that special efforts should be made to encourage the 
training of personnel in the trainee’s own country and for this purpose 
other cooperating governments would devote as large a proportion of their 
contribution as was practicable to provide teaching staff and material 
facilities. 

While experts for special assignments would greatly benefit from train- 
ing abroad, the importance of developing the necessary training facilities 
within the area is apparent and has been increasingly recognized. One 
interesting trend should be pointed out; namely, that there is a growing 
tendency for overseas training to be concentrated on the provision of tech- 
nical skills and practical experience rather than on the mere acquisition 
of university degrees. 

The Colombo Technical Assistance was designed to supplement techni- 
cal aid already being provided by the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies and by the Colombo Bureau. In order to secure a coordination 
in the field of technical assistance it was arranged that the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Board appoint an officer to Colombo who was 
charged with ensuring the greatest measure of coordination between the 
activities of the United Nations and its agencies and the Council. The 
Resident Representative of the United Nations Technical Assistance Board 
attended the meetings of the Council and a representative of the United 
States Embassy in Colombo also attended. 

It should be noted that technical assistance is being extended also by 
the countries in the area. India earmarked $2.1 million for the Technical 
Cooperation Scheme, Ceylon $1.12 million, and Pakistan $440,000. All 
three countries have already taken trainees from the region; India, of 
course, has the greatest number of trainees spread among the wide num- 
ber of fields of training. 

The possibility of exchanging experience between the countries in the 
area will grow. River valley schemes and schemes of rural development 
are obvious cases where the exchange of experience can be of great value 
and special training can be provided based on experience already acquired 
in the area. A real multiplier effect can result from a genuine regional 
cooperation. 

Technical assistance under the Scheme is provided on a bilateral basis 
through government-to-government agreements. Annual reports of the 
Council of Technical Cooperation which are attached to the annual re- 
ports of the Consultative Committee contain information about the activi- 
ties of the Council and the Bureau. Up to the end of June 1954 the 
developing countries had requested 502 experts and 263 experts had been 
provided. Training facilities had been requested for 2,297 persons and 
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places found for 1,653 trainees. Experience has shown that it is easier ster 
to find experts in general fields than to find engineers and people quali- of t 
fied to take charge of specialized departments in advanced technical insti- ther 
tutes. This is true of the Colombo Bureau as well as of the technical whe 
assistance provided by the United Nations and its specialized agencies _ seer 


or by the United States under the Point Four Program. vari 

The United Kingdom offered to provide the services of firms of con- has 
sultants as a part of its technical assistance. The use of such consultants It 
would eliminate the necessity of recruiting an expert for a particular mis- and 


sion and of attracting him away from his present employ. Firms of ase 
( consultants exist for the specific purpose of providing advice and can _obt. 
usually supply an expert or team of experts on a wide variety of subjects. wh« 

In addition to the provision of experts and placing trainees there has | dev 


been a steady increase in the demand for and provision of equipment for it 
use by experts and for training and research institutions in the region. this 
It may be expected that assistance in equipment will increase. Col 


In spite of the increasing rate of technical assistance provided by the _ all 
member countries, the total expenditure incurred by June 30, 1954 (in per: 
the first three years of the Plan) amounted to only £4 million as against dire 
the earmarked £8 million. 

It has repeatedly been said that technical aid is not less important than IV 
capital aid. This has been recognized by the developing countries, by 


the contributing countries and by international agencies. According to 

the third annual report, the United Nations and its specialized agencies | he 
provided to south and southeast Asia a total of 1,447 experts in the period | ri 
July 1, 1950 to March 31, 1954. The United States Point Four Program | 
made available to the Colombo Plan countries 786 experts (1951-June | rt 
1954) and 2,144 trainees were placed." 1 


While it has not been easy to obtain engineers or other experts for 
specific assignments, a view has been expressed that some times several of 
experts from various agencies were engaged to cover the same field. This 
duplication could hardly have been avoided, particularly because some | 
governments had requested the same kind of technical assistance from thr 
the United States, the United Nations Technical Assistance Board, and 
the Colombo Bureau. The need to coordinate technical assistance has | * 
been repeatedly stressed. In spite of all steps taken by the Colombo 
Bureau, United Nations and its specialized agencies, the Council of Tech- | 
nical Cooperation expressed the view’ that the “first and most effective | 


8 The Colombo Plan Technical Co-operation East Asia, Colombo, july 1954, London, 1954, 
Scheme. Report for 1953-1954 by the Council p. 21-28. 
for Technical Co-operation in South and South- ®*The Colombo Plan. The Second Annual 
Report . . . , cited above, p. 106. 
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steps toward cooperation must however be taken in the national capital 
of the countries applying for assistance. The applying governments must 
themselves take the responsibility of deciding, in the light of experience, 
what organization to approach with any particular request.” Thus it 
seems that it has been less easy to obtain coordination of the work of 
various governments and bodies in the field of technical assistance than 
has been the case in the field of capital aid. 

It can be assumed, however, that here too one learns from experience 
and that, as the value and importance of technical assistance are properly 
assessed, more care will be taken to ensure that needed assistance is 
obtained for important projects rather than a great number of experts 
whose work is useful but often does not have priority at an early stage of 
development. 

In spite of a few flaws the whole picture is satisfactory. Travelling in 
this area one meets a new kind of missionary — the Point Four people, the 
Colombo aid, the Food and Agriculture Organization and other experts, 
all trying their best to help develop these countries. There is no lack of 
persons engaged in the field in this kind of work, but it is necessary to 
direct their efforts to the main objectives of the development program. 


IV. The Outlook 


The Colombo Plan is an instance of international cooperation without 
a central administration, based on flexible bilateral arrangements and con- 
sultation. The consultation between the various members and at the 
meetings of the Committee has been developing into a framework of an 
over-all machinery and has been providing guidance for the implementa- 
tion of the programs as well as changes. 

The Colombo Plan is no longer a blueprint. It is well under way; its 
results are already showing” and will become clearly apparent at the end 
of the six-year period. In some countries, especially India, the food 
situation has improved already to a substantial degree. At the end of the 
six-year programs there will be more electric power generating capacity 
throughout the area; there will be more and better transportation, new 


” Following are some data on the progress of the Indian Plan: 


Achievements Targets for the 
1951-54 period 1951-56 
Foodgrain (Additional production per year) 6-7 million tons 7.6 million tons 
Irrigation through major projects 8,556,000 acres 8,533,000 acres 
power 724,000 k.w. 1,087,000 k.w. 
Cotton Piece Goods (Additional production 
per year) 982 million yds. 1,633 million yds. 
New Roads 470 miles 870 miles 
New Schools 29,723 49,695 


New Hospitals 609 996 
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industries, improved housing, and improved health conditions. As a re. 
sult of this it may be expected that at the end of the Colombo Plan income 
per capita will be higher and all countries will have reached a higher 
stage of development. To achieve this objective, great efforts are re- 
quired. It must be stressed that the greatest efforts have been made by 
the developing countries themselves, although external capital and tech- 
nical assistance have been of strategic importance. The efforts of the 
countries concerned will have to continue. The countries will not end 
their development work with one six-year program, but probably will 
prepare another program. They will have a greater number of people 
who have been trained at the various jobs which are required. There will 
be a better understanding of the work than when the present program 
started, and it may be expected that domestic resources will also be avail- 
able on a larger scale as countries develop. The programs of individual 
countries will be better prepared and coordinated and it may be expected 
that some kind of regional coordination will eventually emerge. 

It should be pointed out that these long-term programs are being car- 
ried out without establishing authoritarian regimes. In various countries 
an attempt is being made to combine the existing political, often demo- 
cratic system, with an over-all economic plan to strengthen political free- 
dom with economic independence. The planning institutions are also 
learning from experience. They are improving, and countries in the area 
are able to benefit from the experience of their neighbors. 

Economic development in a democratic society is a vast effort of co- 
operation at all levels, between the central and state governments, 
between the government and the people, and among the people them- 
selves. 

India had a planning machinery ready from the very beginning. When 
the Colombo Plan was prepared India had already a Planning Commis- 
sion which was established to work out a Five-Year Plan. The Planning 
Commission has worked in close cooperation with the central and state 
governments. A better part of the industrial sector has been reserved to 
private enterprise and the Planning Commission has set production targets 
for various industries in close consultation with the industries concerned. 
The Planning Commission is not executing the Program; this is being done 
by the central and state governments and private enterprise. The Plan- 
ning Commission gathers information on the implementation of the Pro- 
gram, prepares and publishes progress reports, suggests changes in the 
Plan and is taking steps necessary for the preparation of a Second Five- 
or Six-Year Program. Ceylon created a Planning Secretariat in 1953, 
Pakistan has set up a Planning Board and similar bodies have been or- 
ganized in other countries. 
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There is no need to emphasize how important the result will be for the 

litical and social future of south and southeast Asia and other parts of 
the world. The world’s attention is concentrated especially on India and 
China, and questions are asked as to which of these two countries will 
succeed more fully and within a shorter period of time. Although, as 
stated already, the greatest part of the work must be done by the develop- 
ing countries themselves, so much is at stake that the area as a whole 
deserves continuous attention and assistance from the rest of the free 
world. Over most of the area the development program has gathered 
momentum; the life of the people is being changed; the economies are 
being transformed. The emphasis in future development programs will 
most probably shift from food and basic utilities to industries, better trans- 
portation, and social capital as the people strive for higher standards of 
living. 

This part of the world is now on a march which nothing can or should 
stop. The magnitude of the problems faced and the determination to solve 
them is aptly illustrated by the third annual report prepared at the recent 
Ottawa meeting: 


As the Colombo Plan moves into its fourth year, it is possible to survey 
the progress achieved and the tasks that still lie ahead. This report is in 
the main the record of a year’s substantial progress, and it is a measure 
of the success of the Plan that such progress, and the co-operation be- 
tween the member countries which make it possible, should now be 
taken for granted. The extent of the achievement can, however, be 
appreciated only when compared with the beginnings. The 1950 Re- 
port of the Consultative Committee described graphically the impact of 
the Second World War and its aftermaths on the economics of the area. 
To restore the ravages of the war, and to maintain the bare necessities 
of life for a population which continues to increase rapidly, would in 
any case have severely taxed the resources of the area. For some coun- 
tries of the area, these problems were rendered infinitely more complex 
by political and economic instability, and the shortage of trained admin- 
istrators and technicians. 

To embark in these circumstances on far-reaching and comprehensive 
programmes of economic development was a decision of immense im- 
portance for the future of the area and indeed of the world. It was 
unquestionably the right decision, but it required courage to take it at 
that time. The 1950 Report did not mince the difficulties. It pointed 
out that the levels of production now reached in the economically ad- 
vanced countries are the results of 150 years of economic development. 
It drew attention to the rapid growth of population which, at present 
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rate of increase, will by 1970 add perhaps another 150 million to the 
population of the area —an increase almost equivalent to the present 
population of the United States. To increase capital equipment not 
only to keep pace with population increase but to permit a rise in the 
level of consumption, was a task which the Report described as 
formidable. 

The future still holds many problems, and the countries of the area 
are under no illusions about the magnitude of the efforts required. But 
the fact that against the background of the economic difficulties 
analyzed in last year’s report they have been able to spend 27 per cent 
more on development in the last year than in the preceding year shows 
that they have responded to the spur and the challenge which those 
difficulties presented. They are aware that the main burden must be 
borne on their own resources, though external aid can do much to smooth 
and to accelerate the progress towards a higher standard of living. But 
they have come through the initial difficulties, and not as isolated enti- 
ties but as members of a great and growing partnership animated by a 
common purpose and increasingly conscious of each other’s problems 
and aspirations.” 


"The Colombo Plan: The Third Annual Re- Ottawa, October 1954. London, Cmd. 9336, 
port of the Consultative Committee on Economic pp. 123. 
Development 
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THE UNITED NATIONS MILITARY OBSERVER GROUP 
IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


SYLVAIN LOURIE 


Though the United Nations has succeeded to only a limited extent in 
bringing about the actual settlement or adjustment of disputes and threat- 
ening situations that have been brought to its attention, it has achieved a 
considerable measure of success in its efforts to bring fighting to an end 
and to assist the parties in maintaining the cessation of hostilities to which 
they have agreed. In Indonesia, the United Nations was able to follow 
up its success in inducing the parties to agree to a cease-fire with a valu- 
able assist in the negotiation of a final political settlement. In Palestine, 
however, the United Nations contribution has been largely limited to get- 
ting the states directly involved in the fighting to agree to a cease-fire, and 
then to armistice agreements. The political issues involved seem as far 
from resolution as ever. In dealing with the dispute between India and 
Pakistan over the State of Jammu and Kashmir, the United Nations has 
likewise found itself unable to get the parties to agree on a political settle- 
ment. Nevertheless, fighting has been brought to an end, and the United 
Nations has played an important part in achieving that result. 

In its efforts to bring hostilities to an end, and to keep relations between 
the disputants from again breaking out into open conflict,’ the organs of 
the United Nations have found that one important and almost indispen- 
sable technique is the use of United Nations military observers to report 
on the manner in which the agreement for the cessation of hostilities is 
being observed, to carry out such instructions as the parent organ may give 
them, and particularly to assist the local military leaders in dealing with 
incidents that may occur and in reaching agreement on differences that 
may arise. The experience with military observers in India and Pakistan 
throws valuable light upon some of the technical questions which arise in 
connection with the use of military observers. Furthermore, it helps to 
explain why the particular method has been successful. 


SyLvain Lourie was formerly a member of the United Nations Secretariat and was 
on the staff of the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan. 


?For discussion of United Nations supervision activities in this respect, see Paul Mohn, “Prob- 
lems of Truce Supervision,” International Conciliation, No. 478 (February 1952). 
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I 


In the penultimate paragraph of its resolution of April 21, 1948, the 
Security Council instructed the Commission which it had created in Janu- 
ary to investigate the India-Pakistan dispute to “establish in Jammu and 
Kashmir such observers as it may require of any of the proceedings in 
pursuance of the measures” indicated in the main parts of the resolution, 
Actually, these observers did not reach the sub-continent before the 
United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan (UNCIP) had sub. 
mitted its first report to the Council on its vain efforts to bring about early 
implementation of the solution which UNCIP had proposed on August 18, 
1948.’ By this resolution, the Commission proposed to the parties that 
they issue cease-fire orders, that they negotiate a truce agreement cover- 
ing the details of troop withdrawals from disputed areas, and that they 
agree to enter into consultations to determine the fair and equitable con- 
ditions for the holding of a plebiscite. 

Fighting between the organized forces of the regular armies of India 
and Pakistan had been taking place in the State of Kashmir from May 1948 
onwards. UNCIP, however, unaware of the presence of Pakastani troops 
on the front line, had originally intended to apply itself to efforts directed 
simply at the withdrawal of Pathan tribesmen and other irregular forces. 
When, upon arrival in Karachi in July 1948, it discovered that in fact a war 
was raging between the two young nations, it shifted the emphasis of its 
mediatory influence to efforts to effect a cease-fire to be followed by a 
truce agreement providing for demilitarization, which would permit the 
holding of a free and impartial plebiscite throughout Jammu and Kashmir. 

It was only by December 25, 1948, that UNCIP obtained the agreement 
of the two governments to its program of action and to its proposals for 
the preparation and holding of the plebiscite. One week later, the Com- 
manders-in-Chief of the armies of India and Pakistan agreed, in the light 
of their respective governments’ acceptance of UNCIP’s proposals, that 
fighting between them should be brought to an end. Consequently, as of 
January 1, 1949, at one minute before midnight, a cease-fire was an- 
nounced, carrying with it the possibility of an eventual solution of the 
Kashmir dispute. 

Though the cease-fire became effective on January 1, 1949, the situa- 
tion remained highly unsatisfactory so long as no fixed cease-fire line had 


2 Document S/726. the State Forces and Militia) had a total strength 
3 Document S/1100, p. 32-34. First Interim of 12 brigades or 3 divisions, while Pakistan’s 
Report of the United Nations Commission for army and the local irregulars (“Azad Kashmir” 
India and Pakistan. Forces) numbered 6 brigades and 32 battalions 
*At the time of the cease-fire order, the respectively. 
Indian army (exclusive of some small units of 
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been determined. Following repeated efforts to negotiate the military 
and political aspects of a truce simultaneously, the Commission on July 4 
invited the two governments to a joint meeting for the sole purpose of 
demarcating the cease-fire line. It was expressly stated that any agree- 
ment would be without prejudice to political issues or the future negotia- 
tions regarding a truce agreement. Authorized military representatives of 
India and Pakistan met in Karachi on July 18 under the auspices of a 
Truce Sub-Committee of the Commission and reached agreement on 
July 27. This Agreement defined in detail a demarcation line, correspond- 
ing generally to the actual positions of the opposing armed forces. Both 
sides were permitted to adjust their defensive positions behind the line 
but “no increases in forces or defenses” were allowed. Troops generally 
were to remain at least 500 yards from the cease-fire line. Neither side 
was to introduce additional military potential into the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir. The Commission was authorized to station observers where 
it deemed necessary. 

During the period between the establishment of the Commission and 
the announcement of the cease-fire, several exchanges took place between 
the five representatives of the UNCIP* and United Nations Headquarters 
in New York regarding the advisability of appointing a Military Adviser 
to the Commission so that the military aspects of the Kashmir strife could 
be evaluated more thoroughly. UNCIP had itself created a Military Affairs 
Sub-Commission to be mainly concerned with the task of getting as full 
and exact a picture as possible of the military situation in the state during 
the fighting and with the task of studying the technical aspects of an 
eventual cease-fire agreement.’ 

The day after the cease-fire was ordered in January, Lt. General 
Maurice Delvoie (Belgium) arrived on the sub-continent as the Military 
Adviser of the UNCIP. He was appointed by the Secretary-General and 
in all administrative respects his status was that of a staff member of the 
United Nations. He did not, however, report to the Principal Secretary 
of the Commission but rather to the representatives themselves. The ini- 
tial problem facing General Delvoie was the delimitation of a fixed cease- 
fire line. His main task, however, was the organization of a team of United 
Nations military observers whose duty would be the control and checking 
of the cease-fire agreement in the field as soon as it had been concluded. 
After his appointment in December, the Military Adviser had suggested 
to the United Nations Secretary-General, through the Commission’s Prin- 

5 Document S/1430, Annex 26. ™ Document S/AC.12/SC.1/SR. 1. 

* Argentina, Belgium, Colombia, Czechoslo- 


vakia and the United States were represented 
on the Commission. 
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cipal Secretary, that forty Military Observers (M.O.’s) be sent to the State obs 
of Jammu and Kashmir. The Secretary-General, impressed by the urgency | gg y 
and importance of this request, forwarded it to all Member states. Within | oon 
a few weeks, favorable replies were received from the United States, Can. | wea 
ada, Belgium, Norway and Mexico.’ 

On January 24, 1949, the first of the military observers arrived on the | 
sub-continent and, by the beginning of the following April, 35 M.O.’s had | U 
already taken up their stations along the cease-fire line. At that point, the Ad 
Military Adviser informed the UNCIP that he would be able to carry out ow 
his mission of surveillance with the available personnel.’ ni 

By September 1949 the Military Observer Group was made up of the dios 
following contingents: fifteen United States officers,” eight Canadians, ure 
eight Belgians, six Mexicans and five Norwegians, forty-two in all. As “i 
replacements became necessary and as the cease-fire line was finally de- re 
limited on the ground, the group of observers fluctuated both in number x 
and in national composition. By September 1954, the M.O.’s were dis. offe 
tributed as follows: eight from both Australia and the United States, seven ell 
from Canada, five from Belgium, three from New Zealand, two each from iia 
Chile, Denmark, and Sweden, and one from Uruguay.” Ecuador and the 
Norway had not then sent officers to replace those who had returned to dire 
their countries. nae 

Through the years the procedure followed by the United Nations before gro 
an observer is detached from his national army and sent to the Kashmir the 
cease-fire line has become standardized: the Secretary-General requests re 
Member governments to supply English-speaking officers of the rank of en 
captain, major, lieutenant colonel, or colonel. Once he is in possession Jan 
of an affirmative reply, the Secretary-General establishes, upon the advice Co 
of the Chief Military Observer, the exact number of officers needed from ated 
each country and the date on which they should proceed to their duty wn 
stations. The respective national army headquarters issue the necessary the 
orders. The tour of duty is generally one year. After appointment, the ni 

§ Only the last named nation was not a mem- withdrawal was not effected upon the Indian Fre 
ber of the S Council at the time. Premier’s pronouncement, the gradual disap- anc 

* Document S/AC.12/MA/13. Report of the pearance of the Americans from the UNMOG 
Activities of the Military Adviser and the Mili- is the consequence of this request. While some by 
tary Observers from 2 January 1949 to 1 critics of Mr. Nehru’s decision argue that the ] 
November 1949. international character of the United Nations — 

” Detached from U.S. Army or Navy Head- Observers is assured by the Charter and was | Mi 
quarters in the Far East. confirmed by the International Court of Justice | a 

The U.S. contingent is not being replaced in its advisory opinion of April 11, 1949, on the int 
as the officers end their tour of duty. In March question of reparation for injuries suffered in the | rc 
1954, Prime Minister Nehru, criticising the U.S. service of the United Nations, it is nevertheless 0 
decision to extend military assistance to Pakistan difficult to deny the right of a sovereign govern- as 


requested the withdrawal of the American 
observers from the United Nations Military 
Observer Group in Kashmir. Although the 


ment to declare personae non gratae those in- 
dividuals whose presence on its territory it 
considers objectionable. 
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observers work exclusively for the United Nations. Although recognized 
as military personnel of their respective countries, they are assigned for 
service with the United Nations to which they report on all matters rele- 
yant to their work in Kashmir. 


II 


Upon his arrival on the sub-continent in early January 1949, the Military 
Adviser performed two separate functions. First, as the adviser to the 
UNCIP on all military matters, he participated in the discussions which 
touched on tactical problems or on those connected with the demilitariza- 
tion of the state and, second, as the Chief of the Military Observers, he 
organized and directed the United Nations military teams in Kashmir. 
In the latter capacity, he presented to the Indian and Pakistani Comman- 
ders-in-Chief, meeting in Delhi two weeks after the cease-fire was an- 
nounced, a plan of action for the Military Observers, which went into 
effect within a month on both sides of the cease-fire line. The main ele- 
ments of the Military Adviser’s plan were as follows: division of the 
observers into two groups, one attached to each army; establishment by 
the senior officer of each group of a “Control Headquarters” under the 
direct command of the Military Adviser and in close liaison with the com- 
mander of the operations theater on his side; and finally, division of each 
group into teams of two observers, attached to the tactical formations in 
the field and directly responsible to Control Headquarters.” 

Consequently, a United Nations Military Control Headquarters was 
established on each side of the line —in Rawalpindi (Pakistan) and in 
Jammu. As the weather became more favorable at the end of March 1949, 
Control Headquarters on the Indian side moved from Jammu to Srinagar 
and the observer team in Srinagar moved to Jammu. In general, the teams 
were distributed along the line, at regular intervals, and stationed with 
the headquarters of the various Pakistani or Indian Army Divisions as well 
as with those local outposts which occupied important strategic points. 
From the start, military accommodations, transportation facilities and wire 
and radio communications were placed at the disposal of the observers 
by the two armies. 

In the initial instructions issued to the first group of observers, the 
Military Adviser defined their role in terms of the commitments entered 
into by the two parties.” Indeed, both army headquarters had issued 
orders to their troops to “a) hold the lines of forward defended localities 
as they were at the time of the cease-fire order, b) ensure that no further 


™ Document S/AC.12/MA/18, p. 2. General Information for Military Observers of 
8% Document $/AC.12/MA/1, Instructions and the UNCIP. 
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advance was made from these positions, c) ensure that there was no 
patrolling forward of the ‘forward defended localities’, d) carry out reliefs | 


as ordered before and, e) help the local refugees to settle again in their 
homes”. Whenever breaches of these orders occurred or when important 
incidents took place in the area of the unit to which they were attached the 
Military Observers were to be responsible for a) accompanying the local 
authorities in their investigations, b) gathering as much information as 
possible and c) reporting “as completely, accurately, and impartially as 
possible”. 

These instructions were applied and the prescribed organization of the 
Military Observers under two Control Headquarters lasted for almost a 
full year during which time both armies signed a Cease-Fire Agreement 
(July 27, 1949) in Karachi, defining on the ground the 500 mile line 
separating the two armies. 

When General Delvoie returned to New York “for consultations”, never 
to go back to the sub-continent, the Principal Secretary of UNCIP in con- 
sultations with the Secretary-General proposed the institution of a corps 
of observers completely independent of any political agencies which 
might be appointed by the Security Council to tackle anew the Kashmir 
problem. This could be accomplished if the chief of the group had no 
responsibility concerning the political problems which UNCIP had pre- 
viously discussed with its Military Adviser. It was apparently believed 
that the Observer Group would be more effective in performing its func- 
tions in connection with the cease-fire if it had no responsibilities in con- 
nection with the efforts of the Commission to create conditions for the 
holding of a plebiscite. 

Soon after agreement was reached on this decision, a ranking officer 
was appointed as Chief Military Observer, having no responsibility what- 
soever for advising the United Nations Representative.” The CMO’s 
task was confined to running the Military Observer Group; he was thus 
free of any involvement in the essentially political task of arranging for 
the demilitarization of the state. This post was filled by a Canadian of- 
ficer, Brigadier H. Angle, who was unusually well qualified for the post. 
He had been in Kashmir for a few months in 1948 as one of the Canadian 
observers and had so impressed the officers of India and Pakistan and the 
United Nations officials that the Secretary-General made a special request 
to the Canadian government for his services. His administrative status, 
as Chief Military Observer, was similar to that of the Military Adviser who 
had preceded him. Brigadier Angle was given special leave from the 
Canadian army and received both his emoluments and indemnities (as 


4 Ibid., p. 2. " Tbid., p. 2. 
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well as any other financial benefits such as insurance coverage, pension 
scheme, etc.) from the United Nations. He became a regular staff mem- 
ber having no administrative links with his national army. His activities 
and movements were consequently related exclusively to his role as an 
international military official. 

Upon his return to Kashmir, the Chief Military Observer reorganized 
the Military Observer Group under a single United Nations Control Head- 
quarters which was located on one side of the line for six months and 
which moved to the other for the remainder of the year.” 

With the appointment of Lt. General Courtney Hodges (U.S. Army) 
as Military Adviser to the United Nations Representative, the Chief of the 
United Nations Observers was quite free to concern himself strictly with 
the operations of his teams of observers while facilitating, thanks to his 
personal experience and contacts, the task of the Military Adviser who 
had to evaluate the overall military situation in the light of political re- 
quirements. 

A new development took place during the early months of 1950 with 
the organization of teams of civilian radio operators and technicians (staff 
members of the United Nations) who were posted with each military ob- 
server team. This group represented a United Nations communications 
network which covered the Liaison Offices (in Delhi and Rawalpindi) as 
well as all the observer stations, thus providing an adequate and reliable 
communications system for the operational and administrative function of 
the military mission. The mobile transmitters, generators, etc. were ali 
United Nations equipment shipped from Europe or from America. 

On July 17, 1950, Brigadier Angle and some of his staff were killed in 
a plane crash. Some months after this tragic accident and following the 
report of Sir Owen Dixon to the Security Council,” the Secretary-General 
appointed Major General R. H. Nimmo of Australia as Chief Military 
Observer. This officer arrived on the sub-continent in September 1950 
and is still, today, in charge of the United Nations Military Observer 
Group. 

The new Chief Military Observer continued the system of a single 
Control Headquarters instituted by his predecessor and to this date the 
UNMOG is organized as an independent United Nations body. Its or- 
ganization and structure are conceived on three different planes: Head- 

In Pakistan, Rawalpindi was the base for The only positive recommendation which 
the Control Headquarters since this city was both Sir Owen made dealt with the advisability of 
extremely close to Western Kashmir and was __ retaining the observers in order to assist the two 
also the seat of the headquarters of the Pakistan armies in the maintenance of “peace” in Kash- 
army. Srinagar remained from April to Sep- mir. Document S/1791. 


tember the location, on Indian territory, of the 
United Nations Control Headquarters. 
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quarters, Field Observer Teams and Staff and Liaison.” Taking each main 
division separately, we shall examine its purpose and responsibility. 
Headquarters: At the head of the organization is the Chief Military 
Observer who derives his authority from and is directly responsible to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. At his side is the military staff 
consisting of a) the Chief of Military Staff who represents him during his 


absence and who is responsible for the “liaison” with the staff and the | 


offices as well as for the coordination of the activities of the Headquarters 
Staff; b) the Operations Officer whose duty is to recommend the location 
and strength of the Field Observer Teams and any sub-stations of these 
teams and who is also responsible for the security of the Mission; c) the 
Intelligence Officer who is responsible for keeping the record of the iden- 
tity, disposition and organization of the military units on whichever side 
of the line the Control Headquarters happens to be located. For the op- 
posing army the record is kept by the Staff officer located on the other 
side of the cease-fire line. In addition to the Military Staff serving the 
Mission the Chief Military Observer has, at Control Headquarters, the 
assistance of a United Nations Administrative Officer” who is responsible 


to him but who is also empowered to maintain direct contacts with the _ 


Secretary-General. The Administrative Officer has the financial respon- 
sibility for the overall expenditures of all United Nations funds and main- 
tains administrative control over his own United: Nations civilian staff 
(finance officer, assistants, secretaries, etc.), the radio operators and the 
radio communications system. 


Field Observer Teams: Each team” is made up of two or more Military | 
Observers and one radio operator. The senior Military Observer with the | 


team is considered the Officer-in-Charge; however, in matters regarding 
the Cease-Fire Agreement, the professional military opinion of each ob- 
server is given equal consideration. Observers work under the direction 
and supervision of the CMO. An identification card in English, Urdu and 
Hindi was given to the Observer so as to facilitate his encounter with sol- 


diers, officers and officials of both India and Pakistan. Each team is 
assigned a station at a specific point on the cease-fire line and is periodi- | 


cally rotated from one side to the other in order to avoid a “spirit of parti- 
sanship” on the part of an Observer, who having remained too long with 
one army, is apt to adopt, involuntarily, its point of view and attitude 
concerning the Kashmir conflict. 


4% The following information is based on the 7°To ensure the observer teams complete 
UNMOGIP Manual of Observers distributed by freedom of movement both Armies provide the 
the CMO to each new Observer assigned to him. observers with a jeep, a driver and an orderly. 

% The Administrative Officer is a UN Staff 
Member. 
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Staff and Liaison Offices: A number of staff and liaison officers, belong- 
ing to UNMOGIP, are attached to various military and civilian centers 
to assist the Control Headquarters operationally and administratively. 
These United Nations Offices are concerned with staff matters (liaison 
with the army headquarters of India and Pakistan, record of the order of 
battle for the side of the line concerned — including all changes in strength 
and location of the forces) and administrative questions (transportation 
facilities, movement and leave of observers, etc.). The Staff and Liaison 
Offices are located in Delhi, Jammu (when the Control Headquarters is in 
Rawalpindi), Rawalpindi (when the Headquarters is located in Srinagar ) 
and in Srinagar.” 

From an administrative viewpoint it is noteworthy that all the Ob- 
servers, while receiving their salaries from their respective national armies, 
are paid a subsistence allowance by the United Nations to compensate 
them for the necessary increase in living expenses resulting from service 
on the sub-continent. In addition, an allowance of $100 is paid to each 
observer by the United Nations which assumes the responsibility for reim- 
bursing the Military Observers for the cost of such personal field clothing 
and equipment as is directly necessitated by reason of service and for 
which the Military Observer will have no foreseeable use once his services 
with the mission will be terminated.* 

The United Nations, furthermore, assumes responsibility for total dis- 
ability or death of an observer in the course of his service to the Military 
Observer Group.” In cases of illness or temporary disability the Armies 
of India and Pakistan have agreed to supply the needed advice and hos- 
pitalization.* The cost of hospitalization is paid by the United Nations. 


III 


Details concerning the administration and the organization of the mili- 
tary observer group do not answer questions which might be raised con- 
cerning the role of these observers sent by the United Nations to help 
India and Pakistan maintain some kind of “peace” in Kashmir. What is an 
observer empowered to do? In what way does his presence encourage 
efforts at peaceful solution of problems between groups animated by 
strong sentiments of animosity? In short, how does the M.O. fulfill his 
functions in connection with the keeping of the peace? 


™ This office is operational during the period 
when Headquarters is located in Rawalpindi; it 
is then responsible for the Kashmir Valley only 
since Jammu is the center for the south of the 
state. 

2 United Nations will reimburse the Military 
Observer up to a maximum of $200 provided the 


tour of duty of the observer has extended be- 
yond six months. 

%Up to $15,000 or twice the base annual 
pay of the observer whichever is the greater. 

* Hospitals are available in Delhi, Srinagar 
and Jammu (Indian Army) and Rawalpindi 
(Pakistan Army). 
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Under the direction of the Chief Military Observer, the group func. 
tions as an operational and administrative unit charged with the mission 
of supervising the implementation of the Cease-Fire Agreement in Kash- 
mir and “maintaining the effectiveness of that agreement”. The mission 
of each United Nations Field Observer Team” is to see whether the army 
units to which it is attached observe the military agreements made 
between India and Pakistan on the cessation of hostilities in Kashmir. 
Such a team has no authority to enforce the terms of the Cease-Fire 
Agreement but is to report all violations to Control Headquarters, after 
it has advised the local commanders of the action. The impartiality and 
objectivity of the observer team must be maintained with the greatest 
care and the Military Observers are strictly instructed not to turn over to 
either army any assignment or staff responsibility, no matter how trivial 
or menial it may seem. 

Generally speaking, the operational functions of the Group might be 
classified under three distinct headings: investigation of complaints, order 
of battle and general troop information, and control of civilians. 

As soon as a complaint of alleged cease-fire violations or border inci- 
dents is registered, it is promptly and thoroughly investigated by the 
United Nations team which either through its frequent visits and inspec- 
tion tours detected it or to which such report was dispatched either by 
Control Headquarters or by the “opposing number”, that is the opposite 
Field Observer team on the ground. Usually, such investigations entail 
a joint operation by both United Nations teams involved at the point 
where the incident was alleged to have occurred. 

On receipt of the complaint, an examination is made by the team to 
determine whether an actual violation of the Cease-Fire Agreement 
has occurred. First it checks to be sure that the local commander has 
confirmed the facts. The next step is to investigate on the spot the alleged 
violations and obtain all relevant details regarding its nature, the time of 
its occurrence, the exact place, the number of men and the value of the 
property involved, etc. In order to check all accounts and substantiate 
the complaint, the United Nations team may call on witnesses provided 
their interview retains an informal character and no oath be administered. 
As soon as it has completed its investigation, the observer team reports to 
United Nations Control Headquarters setting out in three distinct chapters 
its factual findings, its conclusions and finally, its recommendations con- 
cerning the action to be taken by either army or by the Chief Military 
Observer.” 


** The Field Observer is to be differentiated This report is sent to the Chief Military 
from the observer assigned to Control Head- Observer in addition to the regular monthlv 
quarter or to any of the Staff and Liaison Offices. __ reports. 
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Should actual fighting occur, calling for immediate action, the Military 
Observer is expected to proceed immediately to the area of contention and 
“endeavor to calm the troops on his respective side”. This directive has 
been carried out in more than one instance. As an example, the case 
may be cited of a United Nations observer who, in July 1950, had wit- 
nessed a patrol clash on the southern sector of the line. As the two oppos- 
ing groups started firing at each other the observer jumped in his official 
jeep, painted white with large United Nations markings, and drove into 
the path of fire with the United Nations flag flying from his vehicle. 
Both patrols withheld fire for the time necessary for other observers to 
rush to them and request a suspension of the firing. The incident was 
eventually settled by the local army commanders at the place of the viola- 
tion, all Indian and Pakistani army representatives having been given full 
authorization on the highest military level to meet in order to coordinate 
plans and action in the solution of mutual problems. 

Most violations involve patrol clashes as when one patrol, fearing the 
intentions of the other, precipitates an incident for the slightest reason. 
Or there may be efforts to consolidate position by building up deteriorated 
bunkers which when observed by the opposing party are reported as a 
“new” installation. Sometimes civilians or cattle cross the cease-fire line, 
and when soldiers try to prevent such movements, their warning shots or 
moves may be interpreted by the opposing group as an offensive action. 

The second operation in which the observers are engaged is the record- 
ing of the identity and disposition of units of the two armies as well as any 
general troop information which might be covered by the provisions of 
the Cease-Fire Agreement. Both armies cooperate to the fullest in giving 
the Military Observer Group an extensive and up-to-date picture of their 
military establishments and positions in Kashmir. The Indian and Pakistan 
armies submit a periodic report of their units to the Chief Military Ob- 
server: the information on the Indian army is transmitted to Headquarters 
when in Srinagar or to the staff offices in Jammu and Srinagar while the 
Pakistani order of battle is sent on to Headquarters when in Rawalpindi 
or to the staff office in Rawalpindi. All such information is handled by 
the United Nations observers as “Top Secret”. 

All observers are informed in advance of the withdrawal and replace- 
ment of all the units of both armies. However, the Military Observers 
themselves are responsible for reporting any troop movement which may 
prove to be in violation of the Karachi Agreement. The excessive build- 
up of any military supply depots as well as any construction of new air- 
fields and improvements to existing ones are considered in the category 
of possible violations and are to be reported to the Chief Military Observer. 
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The Chief Military Observer, once he has received a report of a violation | 


of the agreed order of battle or of the Cease-Fire Agreement may, if the 
matter is not settled satisfactorily in accordance with his recommendations 
to the Military Observers in the field, takes up the issue with the army 
headquarters in Delhi or in Rawalpindi. Today, after almost six years 
of cessation of hostilities the armies with the active assistance of the 
United Nations Group have been able, not only to limit violations consid. 


erably but to settle all incidents with dispatch. The CMO reports monthly | 


to the Secretary-General on the observer movements, on the maintenance 
of the cease-fire agreement and on any incidents, political as well as mili- 
tary, since he is now the only senior United Nations official on the sub- 
continent connected with the India-Pakistan dispute. 

The third concern of the Military Observers in the course of their opera- 
tional responsibility is the problem of the civilians who, purposely or 
inadvertently, cross the line or cause some disturbance which may pro- 
voke a violation of the cease-fire agreement. The control of civilians 
within a 500 yard zone along the cease-fire line is the function of the 
appropriate civil authority acting through the civil police. Yet there are 
some military encounters between representatives of the two armies who 
take it upon themselves to police the civilian territory. Observers are 
therefore enjoined to encourage the military commanders on both sides 
to desist from using their troops for that purpose. However, in cases 
where troops are used to prevent civilian encroachment or to restrain 
civilian movement across the cease-fire line, the observers must ensure 
that such troops not be permitted to enter the 500 yard zone on either side 
of the line. 

In case of alleged violations involving civilians, the Field Observer team 
must ascertain whether the people come under the category of “belliger- 
ents” as defined by the Second Hague Peace Conference.” If the relevant 
provisions of the Hague Convention do not apply to them the Military 
Observers are to notify the local commander that no violation can be 
considered as having taken place. 


IV 


The most noteworthy conclusion which can be drawn from this review 
of the United Nations military observer establishment in Kashmir is that 
an organization and a method of operation, developed empirically and on- 
the-spot, has been highly successful in keeping a rather precarious cease- 
fire from deteriorating into open conflict. In large measure this has been 


7 [Xth Convention, Section 1, The Hague, October 18, 1890. 
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due to the confidence which the opposing armies have come to have in the 
fairness and objectivity of the Military Observer Groups as well as the fact 
that neither side wishes to appear in the role of violator of the cease-fire 
agreement. 

Although the United Nations had had extensive experience with obser- 
vation in Palestine, in Greece, and in Indonesia, its military observers in 
Kashmir found it advisable to adapt their procedures to the necessities 
of the local circumstances rather than to the pattern of a preordained sys- 
tem. Each problem was treated ad hoc. As the system grew and pro- 
cedures were developed, the embryonic institution became, after a few 
years, a well-established agency. The Military Observers are today re- 

ed by the authorities in the two armies, their task remains well- 
defined, their rights and duties are well-known. 

Have the Military Observers contributed to the maintenance of “peace” 
in Kashmir? It seems certain that, had they been absent, local flare-ups 
would have multiplied with each side accusing the opposing one of vio- 
lations of the Karachi Agreement. The United Nations officer by his very 
presence reduced the number of allegations and the occasions for a re- 
newal of the fighting. 

The international status of the Military Observers is still very far from 
what some idealists would like an international army to be. The United 
Nations observers are simply detached temporarily from their national 
armies. Some have even claimed that United Nations service is part of 
the intelligence training given to some national officers. Yet, through the 
years the United Nations Military Observer Group in India and Pakistan 
has acquired an identity of its own. It has come to be regarded as a most 
useful tool for preserving a semblance of peace, which would be in great 
jeopardy if India and Pakistan were left facing each other with no Military 
Observers between them. 











TANGANYIKA: THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 
TRUST TERRITORY 


MARGARET L. BATES 


Nearly thirty-five years have gone by since the signing of the Treaty of 
Versailles brought into existence a new international entity, the territory 
under mandate or trusteeship. Histories of the peace negotiation, de- 
pending on the prejudices or the personalities of their authors, represented 
the system as the creation of a group of impractical idealists or as the 
ultimate surrender to militant colonialism. Only recently has it proved 
feasible to examine much of the evidence, to discover the effects of the 
system on the territories themselves, and to draw a few conclusions. 

For a variety of reasons, it is especially interesting to follow develop- 
ments in Tanganyika, a territory in British East Africa. Social scientists 
are discovering that Africa demonstrates, in microcosm, many of the prob- 
lems which are facing the world. It offers, for instance, an opportunity 
to observe the rise of nationalism, the conflicts of a multi-racial society, 
the problems of foreign capital and local interest, and the contrasts of 
varying political systems. Tanganyika, in addition, raises questions of a 
purely colonial relationship versus international supervision and the influ- 
ence of world opinion. As a trust territory Tanganyika also is unique, first 
because it is the largest, and second because it is one of the few mandated 
or trust territories whose administration has not been interrupted, changed, 
or merged with that of another country during the years since 1919.’ 

This article will examine some of the problems which have arisen in 
Tanganyika during the first thirty-five years of international supervision 
and will try to discover the effect which international supervision has had. 
In some areas there is sufficient information available to draw conclusions; 
in others perhaps only questions can be posed. It is too early for instance 
to treat with much authority the influence of the United Nations, although 


Marcaret Bates, Associate Editor of International Organization from 1947 until 
June 1950, has studied British colonial policy both in the United Kingdom and in 
Africa. 


1 Of the territories originally under mandate, Lebanon, Syria, and Iraq are now independent; 
Palestine has been split first in the creation of Transjordan and then by civil war. The islands in 
the Pacific passed from Japan to the United States after World War II, while New Guinea, South- 
west Africa, Ruanda-Urundi and the Cameroons and Togoland (both British and French) have been 
administered as parts of neighboring territories. Nauru and New Guinea were under Japanese 
occupation in World War II. The only other territory whose status has not been changed in some 
way is Western Samoa. 
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| 
| a number of contrasts with the League of Nations can be pointed out. 


f 


Some comparisons with other sections of Africa can be made, although, 
again, in the absence of special studies, conclusions must be tentative. But 
at a time when newspapers report the advance of the Gold Coast toward 
self-government, the racial policy of apartheid in South Africa, and the 
advent of Mau Mau in Kenya, it is instructive to ask questions about the 
administration of Tanganyika, which was established in the words of the 
mandate, for the “material and moral well-being and social progress of 
its inhabitants”. 
II 


The history of modern Tanganyika coincides with the period of inter- 
national supervision. The area was first “opened up” during the great 
scramble for African colonies in the latter part of the nineteenth century; 
after 1884 it began to appear on maps as German East Africa. But the 
collapse of the world rubber market in 1913 destroyed the original eco- 
nomic plan of the territory, and four years of bush fighting in World War I 
destroyed most of what the Germans had built. It is today almost im- 
possible to draw valid comparisons between pre- and post-World War I 
Tanganyika; comparisons must either be in terms of some set of absolute 
principles, or must contrast Tanganyika with its neighbors in East Africa, 
Kenya and Uganda. When Tanganyika came under British administration 
in 1920, there was little centralized economic or political organization in 
the territory. 

The country was tropical, but with large areas where lack of rainfall 
was a serious problem, or where the tsetse fly made habitation dangerous. 
In a territory four times the size of Great Britain there lived some three 
million people of more than 100 recognized tribes, speaking as many dif- 
ferent languages, and with a type of subsistence economy which was just 
reaching the monetary stage. There were few towns and no cities; trans- 
portation was difficult. The great natural resource of ivory was nearly 
exhausted. There was almost no political organization. 

Following a brief period of military administration, civil government 
was introduced and Tanganyika, as such, began to emerge. As early as 
possible under the terms of the mandate, British Crown Colony govern- 
ment was introduced. The Governor was advised after 1926 by a Legis- 
lative Council which included “unofficial” members, appointed but not 
elected; at first these were Europeans, but later Asian and African mem- 
bers were added. A civil service emerged to cover not only the administra- 
tive but also the technical aspects of government in a developing country, 
such as labor, health and public works. As a major innovation in the 
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' | 
1920's, Sir Donald Cameron introduced from Nigeria the system of native orga 
administration which recognized and tried to govern with and through ___ sesse 
traditional African chiefs and councils. inde 
In an attempt to make the country both more self-sufficient and more | __ the 
prosperous, better agricultural methods were encouraged and new export _Nati 
crops sought. Coffee and cotton became income producers, to be ex. worl 
ceeded only by sisal, the hard fiber for which Tanganyika is today the and 
principal world source of supply. Mining was encouraged and paid of _ expe 
well in the 1940’s when the discovery of diamond resources brought rich TI 
revenue to the Tanganyika government through export royalties. But in to q 
the agricultural depression of the 1930’s the Tanganyika government whi 





nearly became bankrupt. imp 

European and Asian immigration began again in the 1920's, although | _ time 
without the active encouragement of the Tanganyika government; land Ger 
was normally not sold to non-indigenous inhabitants but granted on long of a 
lease. Except for sisal, a plantation crop, major crops were grown by man 
Africans rather than by Europeans. two 


The revenues of Tanganyika territory during the inter-war period were half 
mainly invested in the territory in transportation, public health and edu- imp 


cation. The fiscal position was always precarious; no “development plan” mac 
was formulated until after World War II when a combination of factors — of t 
high sisal prices, British development loans, the groundnut scheme — sud- Cor 
denly gave Tanganyika capital. By 1950, even though illiteracy remained | T 
at nearly 90 percent and the tsetse fly infested five-sixths of the country, | whi 
a good deal of progress had been made in economic and social reform. bet 
Various African tribes such as the Masai and the Wachagga, with their —- Tan 
wealth in cattle or coffee, were rich even by European standards; roads ties: 
and schools were being built and social welfare services expanded. | adv 
Politically, although there was no franchise and public opinion as known diff 
in the western world had little force, a series of experiments with both as g 


local and national government was being started. At least one observer the 
regarded Tanganyika as the best governed territory in Africa, and many __ cer 


spoke of its good race relations. T 
; met 

III | Cor 

In examining the role of international supervision in this development, | seri 


we may begin perhaps with the assumptions and understanding which 
underlay the League’s mandate system.’ The League of Nations was an der 


av 

?For discussion of the background of the International Organization, VI, p. 521-536. See 8 
mandate system, see Ernst B. Haas, “The Recon- also H. Duncan Hall, Mandates, Dependencies neg 
ciliation of Conflicting Colonial Claims: Accept- and Trusteeship (Washington, 1948). j iste 


ance of the League of Nations Mandate System,” 
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organization made up largely of European states, many of which pos- 
sessed colonial empires. Other states might urge self-government and 
independence, but democracy was still only a theory in many areas, and 
the “white man’s burden” was the accepted phrase. The League of 
Nations was not expected to combat the colonial system, but to help it 
work more efficiently. To do this, mandate affairs were to be non-political, 
and to be discussed on their merits by a group of relatively a-political 
experts. 

The Permanent Mandates Commission did not have or seek the power 
to question the political decisions behind its creation, nor the system 
which it was to operate; it took colonialism for granted. Many of the 
important decisions concerning Tanganyika had already been made by the 
time the Permanent Mandates Commission first met in 1921. The map of 
German East Africa had been radically altered by the cession to Portugal 
of a small area in the south, and by the assignment to Belgium of the 
mandated areas of Ruanda and Urundi in the northwest. Small as these 
two territories were, they were densely populated; at one stroke of the pen 
half the population of German East Africa was separated from it and 
important economic ties were broken. Equally, the basic decisions which 
made Great Britain the mandatory power and which determined the text 
of the mandate agreement were made before the Permanent Mandates 
Commission existed. 

The general orientation of the Commission was, of course, one with 
which a British administration could agree, and the record of cooperation 
between the Commission and Great Britain (at least on questions affecting 
Tanganyika) was good. Partly this may have been a matter of personali- 
ties; the British representative for many years was Lord Lugard, a strong 
advocate of modern British colonial practice, and it would have been 
difficult for a British official to disregard his opinion. Sir Donald Cameron 
as governor was to note that the provisions of the mandate only enshrined 
the best British principles, and that he followed these without much con- 
cern about other international standards. 

The Permanent Mandates Commission was notably conservative in its 
methods; the only one of its procedures not envisaged in Article 22 of the 
Covenant was the right to receive petitions, and this was carefully circum- 
scribed. The Commission depended on information, good will, and 
genuine concern with colonial problems to achieve its ends, and the in- 
dependent status of its members and their frequent long tenure of office 
gave continuity to its policy. This policy, however, was essentially a 
negative one; the task of the Commission was to supervise, not to admin- 
ister, and to criticize after the event rather than to help formulate policy. 
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Thus the initiative was really left with the mandatory. The newness of 
its field of operation, its lack of political power, and its technical status as 
a commission advisory to the League Council all helped to define the role 
of the Permanent Mandates Commission, which managed to be construc. 
tive and useful despite such restrictions. 

In Tanganyika one may analyze League influence in education, eco- 


nomic policy, land tenure, immigration, defense, and race relations.’ It | 


will be noted immediately that this list makes no mention of political 
matters as such, but it is not unfair to say that the Commission, as it under- 
stood its terms of reference, was not directly concerned with encouraging 
democracy or political enlightenment. Its vital interest was to keep local 
peoples from being misgoverned; preparation for self-government was 
somewhat of a by-product. Many times the Commission asked questions 
about employment of Africans in the Tanganyika civil service, but this 
was secondary to questions about education, about the number of doctors, 
or about what affected the local standards of living. The great experiment 
in native administration which Sir Donald Cameron began in Tanganyika 
in 1925 always had the interest and encouragement of the Commission. 
Lord Lugard, after all, had developed the system in Nigeria, and had 
trained Cameron himself. The experiment was certainly within the terms 
of the mandate, but the Commission seems to have had no integral connec- 
tion with it. Once the system was introduced into Tanganyika, the Com- 
mission was interested in its working well, but the same attention would 
probably have been given to a continuation of the old German system of 
native control, or a new system imported from nearby Kenya.* 

This attitude was, perhaps, due to the care and caution with which the 
Commission explored its powers and functions, and the fact that, after all, 
it was not a political body. On other matters of policy it had a more 
decisive influence. 

First we shall consider race relations. One is, of course, much more 
aware today of race questions than the Commission or anyone else was in 
the 1920’s and 1930’s. But Commission interpretation of mandate provi- 
sions aided the creation of an atmosphere which has helped to ensure that 
no rising such as Mau Mau occurred south of Kilimanjaro. This was partly 
due to the Permanent Mandates Commission’s tendency to interpret “na- 
tive interests” as “African interests”, and to try to prevent racial legislation. 
The mandate provision about equal treatment of nationals of League 
members also contributed to this situation by keeping down the number 

*For text of the mandate agreement, see administration, see Sir Donald Cameron, My 


Document A/70. Tanganyika Service and Some Nigeria (London, 
*For discussion of the program of native 1939). 
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of immigrants, for the Tanganyika government was unwilling to involve 
itself in schemes of assisted immigration which might be open to half the 
world. 

The situation in turn affected land legislation, for, with few European 
settlers arriving, the land alienated from Africans was small and seldom 
caused any grievance; land which was granted to Europeans was usually 
leased rather than sold outright. Yet this policy had an evil effect too, for 
the extremely short-term leases which resulted brought tenants who 
tended to misuse the land. 

A color bar was illegal, but it did exist socially, educationally, and to a 
certain extent economically. Nevertheless, inter-racial tension in Tangan- 
yika remained at a low level; in a sense, the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission and the League of Nations made this possible simply by being 
there, a scapegoat on whom the responsibility might be put when protests 
from British settlers, businessmen and politicians became intense. Officials 
simply could, and did, say that a given policy was made necessary by the 
terms of the mandate, and local agitation, while still vocal, was dissipated. 
It is here that comparisons and contrasts with policy in Kenya become 
most telling, for the history of Kenya in the inter-war period was mainly a 
struggle between the principles followed by the Colonial Office, ard the 
parliamentary power held by the white settler group — which all too fre- 
quently resulted in stalemate. The opinion has been advanced that many 
Kenya officials would privately have wished to have had a group such as 
the Permanent Mandates Commission to shoulder responsibility. 

A second area to be investigated is that of education, a difficult task in 
a territory such as Tanganyika. Educational statistics for East Africa indi- 
cate an illiteracy rate of over 90 percent; there were problems of teacher 
training, languages and relations with the missions. Even more basic was 
the question of what was to be taught, for the syllabus of an English or 
American school might have little relevance to a tropical society, where 
the apples used in arithmetic problems were unknown fruits, and Eng- 
land’s fight for parliamentary supremacy introduced equally unfamiliar 
concepts and ideas. Indeed, the Tanganyika administration had to face 
the fundamental problems of the philosophy of education to be put into 
effect. The original identification with literacy, or with Christianity, had 
long since been dropped. In some cases, the schools had aided in training 
copies of the well-educated English gentleman — but the products found 
that they had little place in African society; if they were fortunate enough 
to get to England they frequently stayed there. The evils of Europe as 
well as the good were involved in the educational process, and Europeans 
began to speak of the African with schooling as a restless troublemaker, 
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while referring nostalgically to the virtues of the unsophisticated men of 
the bush. 

The Permanent Mandates Commission from the beginning placed great 
emphasis upon the importance of education, which it frequently tried to 
interpret in the widest possible sense. It desired to improve the illitera 
rates and the low rate of school expansion which it found in Tanganyika 
Territory. Over the years, Mlle. Dannevig, the Norwegian member of 
the Commission whose specialty was education, pressed again and again 
for “further information” on education, and for greater advancement. It 
was felt that educational opportunity must be open to all, and that the 
mandatory powers had a special responsibility in this respect. 

The Commission showed itself interested, first of all, in a territory-wide 
educational system. No group or area should be favored over another. 
In Tanganyika this had some interesting repercussions on two govern- 
ment policies: racial segregation in schools, and an early attempt to edu- 
cate an elite from among the sons of chiefs at a special school at Tabora. 
One gains the impression that the latter school was accepted rather reluc- 
tantly by the Commission and questions were frequently asked about the 
usefulness of the school and the comparatively large sums of money spent 
on it. A feeling of some relief was evident when this school was converted 
eventually to an ordinary school — largely because of the difficulty in many 
Tanganyika tribes of identifying in advance the particular son who would 
succeed the chief. 

The Tanganyika practice of maintaining essentially separate school 
systems for the three resident races also was the subject of criticism, 
although not to the extent which might be expected today. The Commis- 
sion seldom mentioned the fact of segregation; it concentrated instead on 
the large differences in educational expenditure among the three groups, 
and its concern was primarily with the position of the African. The prac- 
tice of taxing each racial group for the education of its own children (a 
practice frequently found in British Africa) was not questioned; instead 
the government was urged to put more of its general funds into African 
education. As a corollary, the Commission often urged schools for the 
training of Africans in various skills and trades, rather than the importa- 
tion of non-Africans to perform such necessary tasks. 

The Commission’s habit of asking more and more questions in this field 
seems to have been regarded with some irritation in Tanganyika; the ad- 
ministration once included in its report to the League a special supple- 
ment “for Mlle. Dannevig’s information”. 

Notable in the Commission’s discussion of Tanganyika educational 
policy, was its frequent failure to consider the fundamental difficulty of 
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finance. In the comparatively prosperous years of the 1920's, a surpris- 
ingly large proportion of the Tanganyika budget was devoted to educa- 
tion. During the depression of the 1930’s this was drastically reduced, 
and what once might have been an excuse for administrative apathy be- 
came a grim reality. It does not seem to have been adequately realized 
that this was really a matter of survival for the Tanganyika government. 

This general matter of economic and fiscal policy seems to be one area 
in which the Commission did little, and the interminable budget discus- 
sions which occurred in the Tanganyika Legislative Council from 1929 on 
were never paralleled in Geneva. In 1930 and 1931 Tanganyika came so 
close to bankruptcy that only imperial assistance pulled it through, and its 
precarious economic situation continued throughout the following decade. 

These economic difficulties were partially a reflection of the mandate 
provisions themselves. The insistence of the mandate on equal economic 
opportunity, for instance, gave Tanganyika no international economic 
bargaining power, for it could not threaten to discriminate against foreign 
goods unless it received comparable treatment —a vital necessity for a 
country which lived by its exports. Equally, for some years it was im- 
possible for Tanganyika to raise loans in London because of its peculiar 
status as a mandate rather than as a recognized colony or protectorate. 
Thus two sources of revenue, taxation of foreign trade and long-term 
loans, were made virtually impossible. 

For these difficulties the Commission was not, of course, responsible, al- 
though it could have shown more initiative in identifying and publicizing 
these problems. Perhaps, as one authority suggests, the fact that there 
was never an economist on the Commission is one explanation. But the 
League and Britain must share responsibility for Tanganyika’s low stand- 
ards of living, in their failure to guarantee development loans or provide 
better trading conditions. Their neglect ensured that, to a very large 
extent, what Tanganyika became depended on its own efforts, contrary to 
the rationale behind the mandate system.’ 

An illustration of the advantage of the Open Door may be noted. Gov- 
ernor Sir Stewart Symes reports in his memoirs that in 1931 he invoked the 
terms of the mandate against the British Colonial Secretary, who wished 
Tanganyika to impose a tariff on cheap Japanese trade goods.* The mer- 
chants of Manchester were undoubtedly dismayed, but the Tanganyika 
tribesman was enabled to continue wearing inexpensive shoes and cotton 
clothes. 


‘For a thorough discussion of economic de- * Sir G. Stewart Symes, Tour of Duty (Lon- 
velopments and difficulties see Charlotte Leu- don, 1946). 
buscher, Tanganyika Territory: A Study of 
—” Policy Under Mandate (Oxford, 
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Another matter to which the Permanent Mandates Commission was not 
particularly perceptive was that of defense, and more particularly the 
question of what should be done in the mandated territory if sanctions 
were ever applied by the League. The situation arose in 1936 during the 
Italo-Ethiopian crisis when Great Britain applied sanctions in its mandated 
territories. The Commission chairman, Marquese Theodoli, left the Com- 
mission permanently when it did not protest. The Commission protested 
to Britain without much effect, when troops from a Nyasaland battalion 
of the King’s African Rifles were stationed in Tanganyika; the protests 
might have been much stronger if the Commission had been able to under- 
take a close inspection of some of the “Nyasalanders”. 

A number of other matters which affected Tanganyika were also con- 
sidered by the Commission; its general discussion of native labor, of medi- 
cal services, and of the relationships between African society and the 
western world seem to have affected the course of British policy, although 
this may not be subject to exact statistical measurement. These were not 
generally areas in which Commission policy was opposed to the official 
British view, but rather areas where a cooperative interchange on ways 
and means was possible. 


IV 


There have been a number of changes as the United Nations has re- 
placed the League. The development of the philosophy of trusteeship 
and the changes agreed upon at San Francisco have been discussed in 
detail elsewhere,’ but, even after less than eight years, the procedure of 
the Trusteeship Council and several of its actions regarding Tanganyika 
are worthy of examination. 

Some of the old problems have disappeared. Neither the provision for 
an unrestricted Open Door nor the arrangements for neutralizing Tangan- 
yika were carried over into the trusteeship agreement. Military questions 
were considered in accordance with the new United Nations philosophy 
that every area in the world must make its contribution to international 
peace and security. Yet some memories of League policy evidently re- 
main, for when sections of the King’s African Rifles were sent to Malaya 
during the worst period of the emergency, Tanganyika troops were not 
included. 

Despite the greatly increased international interest in economic devel- 
opment it is extremely difficult to pin down with any precision the influ- 
ence which the United Nations has actually had in the development of 


7 See Ernst B. Haas, “The Attempt to Termi- Nations Trusteeship System,” International Or- 
nate Colonialism: Acceptance of the United ganization, VII, p. 1-21. 
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Tanganyika. Vocal interest has certainly increased but it is apparent that 
the role of the United Nations in this sphere is still seen as one of advising 
and stimulating, although the Technical Assistance Board and the Inter- 
national Bank have much to offer the territory in their respective fields. 
The Trusteeship Council may prove more effective than the Permanent 
Mandates Commission since its members, in their capacity as official repre- 
sentatives, may urge loans upon their own countries — for political and 
strategic as well as economic reasons. It may be surmised that this has 
been a major motive behind certain American offers to the trust territories. 

British loans and grants to Tanganyika have increased at a phenomenal 
rate, particularly for schemes under the Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Act of 1940, while even such a financial failure as the Groundnuts 
Scheme, a burden to the British taxpayer, has brought the territory a sub- 
stantial increase in capital goods, including a railroad. There are few 
figures on private investment, but it is apparent that this has increased 
rapidly since the war. Dutch, Belgian, Italian, and Greek firms, as well 
as British, have entered the field, and a further source of capital, which 
will certainly grow in importance, has been the United States. The eco- 
nomic situation has also been eased by the fact that the tariff provisions 
of the Open Door no longer plague Tanganyika’s financial secretary, 
whose budget now operates within restrictions imposed only by customs 
union, colonial preference, and the sterling area. It is of some interest to 
note that while the United Nations has discussed the customs union in 
connection with the general question of administrative unions, it has paid 
no attention to the issues raised by the sterling area. 

The principal change which the United Nations has brought, however, 
has been the emphasis on political development. Instead of dealing with 
political problems only in tangential fashion, as did the Permanent Man- 
dates Commission, the Trusteeship Council and the General Assembly’s 
Fourth Committee have entered the dispute — sometimes without suffi- 
cient care for the complexities involved. The political make-up of these 
two bodies themselves has no doubt influenced this tendency which, after 
all, is reflective of world opinion. In an atmosphere no longer predomi- 
nantly European, acceptance of colonialism has rapidly disappeared. 
It would be expecting too much of an organization in which many Mem- 
ber nations were until recently colonies or protectorates to remain com- 
pletely unbiased in judging colonial achievements or failures. So the stage 
is set for conflict. Yet the targets of criticism have changed somewhat; 
it is impossible to accuse a country which is actively encouraging the ex- 
periments in Nigeria and the Gold Coast — or in Tanganyika itself — of 
remaining an imperialist, old style. 
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It is a curious fact that Britain, which has been encouraging many 
colonial experiments since 1945, has pursued in the Trusteeship Council 
a policy which has generally been very conservative as far as international 
intervention is concerned. The British government has frequently stood 
with France and Belgium in a conservative role, giving the world a picture 
of a mother-country trying to maintain maximum control over its depen- 
dencies. This tendency to regard trusteeship problems as imperial, and 
therefore domestic ones, is widely held in Britain; international discussion 
results in hurt feelings and loss of prestige even when — in fact, particu- 
larly when — the administration may have vulnerable spots. 

Tanganyika is thus regarded as a permanent part of the British imperial 
family, albeit with certain international obligations and restrictions, a posi- 
tion taken in 1926 by Mr. Amery as Colonial Secretary and confirmed by 
recent statements of his current successor, Mr. Lennox-Boyd. This sensi- 
tivity, which has led to the United Nations being referred to in the House 
of Lords as “58 backseat drivers”, is illustrated by Britain’s vote in the 
Trusteeship Council against a resolution calling for the display of the 
United Nations flag. The British representative was probably quite correct 
in asserting that the United Nations has no sovereignty over trust terri- 
tories; it remains equally dubious whether Britain does. 

One interesting point is that this feeling is sometimes shared in Tangan- 
yika itself. Much of the agitation aroused over the report of the 1948 
visiting mission, for instance, may be ascribed to this feeling of possession 
and dislike of outside interference, although certain of the mission’s obser- 
vations were incorrect or misleading. The dispute for a time threatened 
relations between Britain and the Council, a dispute heightened because 
this was the first regular mission sent out, and because the Council allowed 
release of the report before British observations on it had been received. 
The Council was not particularly politic in pressing its authority to the 
limit, quite in contrast with Permanent Mandates Commission behavior.’ 
The report of the 1951 mission, which was given more time and greater 
access to material (mainly as a result of the inaccuracies of the 1948 report, 
which thus had their uses) was received with scarcely a ripple in Tangan- 
yika itself.’ 

It would be possible, however, to draw some marked contrasts between 
British policy at the United Nations and its actual administration of 
Tanganyika. There has been little difference of opinion with the Trustee- 
ship Council on matters of policy; primarily, the discussions have con- 


* For text of the 1948 report, see Document * For text of the 1951 report, see Trusteeship 
T/218; for the British commentary, Document Council Official Records (11th session), Supple- 
T/333. ment 3. 
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cerned the rate rather than the direction of progress. The trusteeship 
ent specifically promised to “promote the development of free 
litical institutions suited to Tanganyika”, and the Tanganyika govern- 
ment and the Colonial Office should be given credit for trying to achieve 
this objective. Since 1946 there has been an attempt to overhaul the entire 
political structure of the country, and this has been initiated, apparently 
by the Governor acting on Colonial Office instructions, quite in advance 
of popular demand. 

Politically, this new structure is based upon the system of native ad- 
ministration and the fact of comparatively good race relations, relying on 
outside experience where necessary. A Constitutional Development Com- 
mittee, created in 1950, recommended equal membership for the three 
races in the Legislative Council, and this change has been officially ac- 
cepted. Further investigations at the local level have led to some interest- 
ing changes in the structure of the more advanced native administrations. 
With assistance of cultural anthropologists, an attempt has been made to 
discover those “free political institutions suited to Tanganyika”.” To an 
American, the results sometimes look startlingly like local government in 
England and Wales, but since the system is the product of a British Civil 
Service that is hardly surprising. One of the principal problems of native 
administration on the Cameron model was its static quality — indeed its 
tendency to stagnate completely — and it is inevitable that new elements 
must be introduced if the system is to survive. 

The Trusteeship Council has played little part in the creation of this 
system, confining itself mainly to questioning about details and to well- 
wishing. Even more remarkably, much the same attitude has existed 
in Tanganyika itself, after some initial protests mainly from European 
groups. This attitude is perhaps symptomatic of the growing feeling of 
nationality in the territory with racial groups for the first time proving 
willing to give up to some extent their special positions. This growth of 
feeling may also be noted in recent pressure for the creation of a Tangan- 
yika nationality as such, a point mentioned a number of times in the 
Trusteeship Council. Unless by legal maneuver this can be made some 
sort of Commonwealth nationality the British government will certainly 
be reluctant to act, but the issue must be faced squarely before long, when 
the question of a territorial franchise will arise. 

Like its predecessor, the Trusteeship Council has taken some interesting 
Sire. fs Serre a, nites | fu arn ta ea ee 
also appears as Appendix I to the United King- Out of the Report of the C ittee on Consti 


dom Report . . . on Tanganyika Under United tional Develop ¢ (Dar es Salaam, 1953). 
Nations Trusteeship for the year 1951 (London, 
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positions with respect to education and race relations. Criticism of the 


triple educational policy pursued by the territory has become more | 


marked, but there is seldom complaint about a lack of information. Mlle. 
Dannevig evidently made a deep impression indeed upon the Tanganyika 
Department of Education. Recently concern has been expressed about 
higher education and especially its availability to Africans; the Council 
in 1949 appointed a committee to investigate the possibility of creating 
a university for the trust territories, but it was found that on the whole 
facilities were adequate. In the case of Tanganyika, the government 
assists Makerere College in Uganda, which serves all East Africa. Far 
from having too few places for Tanganyika students, the college has some. 
times had difficulty in finding students for the places available. The 
Trusteeship Council has expressed considerable interest in the progress of 
Makerere, and one of the complaints listed in the controversial 1948 report 
regretted the mission’s inability to obtain information about the inter- 
territorial status of the college, or to visit it. The ultimate aim of the 
college to be inter-racial has been approved and progress closely watched. 
In the meantime, the British, American and even the Indian governments 
have set up scholarship schemes for students from trust territories. 
Trusteeship Council protests against racial discrimination in education 
have also been voiced on other problems such as public health, labor and 
employment policy, and land use. The most serious case involving Tan- 
ganyika yet to come before the Council has involved certain lands in 
northern Tanganyika belonging to the Wameru tribe, some members of 
which were moved to new lands in order to allow the consolidation of a 
set of European holdings. The Trusteeship Council discussed this at 
some length, even hearing oral petitions from the Wameru, but found 
that it had been confronted with a fait accompli about which it could do 
little. This incident illustrates the type of difficulty which international 
supervision faces: the report proposing this land transfer had been made 


public in 1946. For some time the question was “under advisement” by | 


the Tanganyika government, but it was only after the decision was taken 
that petitions reached the United Nations. The British government main- 
tained that the Trusteeship Council could review a matter only after it 
had taken place, and this was not a case where a reversal was possible. 
Feeling ran high at the United Nations and in the Kilimanjaro region 
where the lands lay; but the British regarded this as an administrative 
ruling which had to stand and felt that the prestige of the government 
was involved.” Britain charged that protests from the Wameru were 


™ See the Tanganyika government white paper, The Meru Land Problem (Dar es Salaam, 
1952). 
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coming not from the main body of the tribe but from a group of agitators. 
The government decision was upheld unanimously in the Tanganyika 
Legislative Council. Nevertheless, this was a clear and rather disillusion- 
ing case of action taken on racial grounds. The Trusteeship Council could 
merely express its disapproval and request that the matter be reexamined. 
The governor of Tanganyika, Sir Edward Twining, recently told the 
Wameru emphatically that the Tanganyika government regarded the 
matter as closed. 

Without entering into a detailed discussion of the organization of the 
Council, or of the Trusteeship Committee of the General Assembly, the 
effect of several changes in structure since the days of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission can be pointed out. The fact that the Council is 
composed of official representatives of United Nations Members, rather 
than independent experts serving in their individual capacities, has 
brought political factors increasingly into play with the result that Great 
Britain and other administering authorities are judges in their own case to 
a greater extent than formerly. The rotation of part of the membership 
and lack of technical knowledge of some members have increased mark- 
edly the role of the Secretariat, and have lessened the authority of many 
Trusteeship Council resolutions. The British along with other nations 
feel that criticism of their administration is doctrinaire and does not 
recognize the progress which has been made. On the other hand, the 
administering authorities have frequently not admitted in the United 
Nations the sincerity and earnestness of the anti-colonial movement, and 
the strength of the feeling expressed by Gandhi, that self-government 
however bad was preferable to good government by someone else. How- 
ever, with reference to Tanganyika it might also be noted that anti-colonial 
feeling in the United Nations has frequently been more vigorous than in 
the territory itself, which has remained politically placid. 


V 


One matter discussed frequently by both the Permanent Mandates 
Commission and the Trusteeship Council has been the question of Tan- 
ganyika’s relationship with its near neighbors, Kenya and Uganda. The 
possibility of some form of “closer union” has been broached frequently 
since the end of World War I, when there was a vigorous movement in 
Kenya for outright annexation.” Several British commissions of investiga- 

"The East African Standard still rues the they would have chosen Kenya and membership 
fact that the inhabitants of Tanganyika were not in the British Empire. See editorial in the East 


asked their opinions in either 1920 or 1945, African Standard, October 22, 1954. 
automatically assuming that if they had been 
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tion in the 1920's considered the matter, and it was revived again by the 
Colonial Office at the close of World War II, when a plan for technical 
and administrative cooperation was put forward. After several years of 
discussion, the East African High Commission was created in 1948. It is 
noteworthy that, although it was said to be only a functional and admin. 
istrative union, there were considerable economic and political connota- 
tions to this arrangement; the existence of a Central Legislative Assembly, 
for instance, with the power to pass legislation concerning certain com. 
mon services such as railways, and to set standards and fix administrative 
provisions (though not the tax rates) for the customs and income tax 
departments.” 

Tanganyikans of all races have strongly opposed any suggestion of 
federation, on the ground that Tanganyika would become a second-class 
state subordinated to Kenya, a feeling shared by Uganda. This senti- 
ment has been based partly on economic grounds: Nairobi is the financial 
and business center of East Africa, and Kenya is, without doubt, more 
advanced economically than the rest of East Africa. In particular, it has 
been much easier for Kenya to obtain capital than for Tanganyika or 
Uganda, and fear of financial control has been an important factor in 
forming opinion. 

A second and probably more important source of this anti-federation 
feeling has been fear of Kenya policies on such questions as race relations 
and land. The large white settler group in Kenya (non-existent in Uganda 
where agricultural land may be sold only to Africans, and much smaller 
in Tanganyika) has made both Africans and Asians profoundly distrustful 
of increased Kenyan influence. In the past, Kenya policy toward its Afri- 
can population has unfortunately justified the fears of its neighbors, and 
the existence of Mau Mau today reinforces the disinclination for a closer 
relationship. The registration system for laborers, the creation of native 
areas, the reservation of the Highlands for white settlement, the prohibi- 
tions on growing of African crops, the color line in Nairobi’s hotels and 
restaurants — all have strengthened African and Asian opinion against 
such a political change. In many ways, of course, it is a remarkable tribute 
to Kenyan energy and initiative that two other territories which surpass 
Kenya in population and potentially in wealth should feel this way, but 
the feeling remains. The ardent exponents of East African union have 
come mainly from Kenya, although even there opinion has by no means 
been completely behind the move. Lord Delamere, the leading white 
settler in Kenya and an early exponent of the movement for unification, 

13 Changes made after consultations in East sation in East Africa, Col. 191 (1945) and Col. 


Africa may be noted by comparing two official 210 (1947). 
British publications on Inter-Territorial Organi- 
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expressed doubts about the wisdom of Kenya establishing a closer rela- 
tionship with territorties where “the civilized populations have not yet 
secured the share in Government which is the case in Kenya”. 

When, however, the East Africa High Commission came into being 
after more than two years of detailed discussion, the outstanding pro- 
ponent in East Africa was the then Governor of Kenya, Sir Philip Mitchell. 
It would not be far wrong to say that the whole plan was really pushed 
through by the Colonial Office, with reluctant approval being gained 
locally by putting a four-year limitation on the life of the Central Legisla- 
tive Assembly, and by repeated assurances that most of the commission’s 
functions would remain either technical in nature, or advisory and subject 
to local legislative approval. Since at this time however the legislative 
councils of both Tanganyika and Uganda have official majorities, this was 
not a very strong guarantee if the Colonial Office should change its mind. 
It is significant that in the process of approval every African member of 
the legislative councils in the three territories voted against acceptance. 

That these fears may have been extreme was demonstrated by the early 
actions of the East African High Commission, which tried most tactfully 
to avoid the development of inter-territorial sentiment or prejudice, and 
at the end of the first four experimental years, the three legislative councils 
voted unanimously for the retention of the Central Legislativ e Assembly. 
But there have been continual statements particularly in Tanganyika, that 
Kenya was gaining most by the process of association, and perennial 
allegations of special treatment for the Kenya branches of such inter- 
territorial services as railroads and telegraphs. This irritation grew into 
heavy resentment in 1951 when Kenya announced that in order to raise 
revenue it was raising certain import duties, a unilateral decision which, 
due to the customs union, forced Uganda and Tanganyika to take similar 
action although they did not need the money inv olved. Bitter statements 
from all races and even from the official side of the Uganda and Tangan- 
yika legislative councils indicated that the fear and dislike of Kenya has 
not been allayed by the “closer association”.” Other statements are fre- 
quently heard: that Kenyans receive preference for High Commission 
jobs, or that headquarters are being moved to Nairobi and that the High 
Commission will thus come under the dominance of the Governor of Kenya, 
its statutory chairman. The Tanganyika Legislative Council protested 
last year when Mr. Bruce Hutt was appointed administrator of the High 
Commission, objecting to the idea that this position implied more dignity 
and prestige than the office of Chief Secretary of Tanganyika, which Mr. 
Hutt previously held. 


™ Proceedings of the Third East African Un- 1 See Proceedings of the Tanganyika Leg isla- 
official Conference (Nairobi, 1927). tive Council, Twenty-Fifth Session, 1951- 
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Opposition to a closer union was intensified, particularly among Asians 
and Africans, by the course of events in Rhodesia and Nyasaland, when 
the Federation of Central Africa was created over almost unanimoys 
African objection. The statement from European settlers and from Lon- 
don that -the majority of Africans were misinformed about the proposals 
may have been quite true, but, as has frequently been pointed out in 
Tanganyika, the direction of public opinion, either African or European, 
is difficult to determine. The complex opinions found in the West no- 
where exist. Many Tanganyikans recognize that Whitehall’s chief purpose 
in promoting federation has been to restrict the policy of apartheid to the 
Union of South Africa, but they have not been especially impressed with 
the guarantees offered to the Africans. 


the Permanent Mandates Commission and the Trusteeship Council. The 
Commission looked with disfavor on the whole idea; in 1932 it turned 
down a suggestion for a permanent secretariat for the advisory East Afri- 
can Governors’ Conference. The Commission’s apprehension has been 
shared by the Trusteeship Council, which has created a Standing Com- 
mittee on Administrative Unions to watch developments. Both groups 
have made some impression in Britain; its original stand, for instance, that 
East African High Commission actions could not be reviewed by the 
Council has been somewhat relaxed since the celebrated dispute over the 
report of the 1948 visiting mission. It now seems to be almost customary 
for a visiting mission to stop in Nairobi to talk with the administrator, and 
an atmosphere of somewhat greater cordiality appears. The recent rather 
unfortunate statements of the former Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lyttleton, 
may be allowed to recede. Mau Mau in Kenya and constitutional trov- 
bles in Uganda encourage no one to press for closer union at the moment; 


they may possibly kill the question completely. But to count on this yet | 


would be extremely naive. 

It is interesting that, again, both the Permanent Mandates Commission 
and the Trusteeship Council raised objections to closer union primarily 
on political grounds. There has been little discussion of economic effects, 
particularly of the customs union brought into effect in 1923, which Jacob 
Viner has referred to as the classic example of a union created by a metro- 
politan power for the advantage of one of its dependencies, in this instance 
Kenya. The Trusteeship Council with its greater powers of investigation 
embodied in missions has begun to discuss the question, but it is difficult 


to see what changes can be effected now in a union which has existed for | 


thirty years. 
This whole question of relationships within East Africa brings up some 
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interesting questions. How far, for instance, can one draw comparisons 
between Tanganyika which has been under international supervision and 
its neighbors which have not? There are some obvious differences in land 

licy, for instance, and in the whole area of race relations; economic and 
educational policies have also differed. To a visitor to East Africa, each 
of the three territories has its own unique atmosphere and it is easy to dis- 
cover contrasts. The question of how many of these are ascribable to 
international rather than national policy, however, is an extremely difficult 
one to answer. The facts that Tanganyika was a battleground during 
World War I, and that there was a change in European administration 
afterward, contrast with the continuous policy possible in Kenya and 
Uganda. Tribal differences are marked; there is no group in Tanganyika 
which is as advanced as the Baganda of Uganda, or which has been so 
much affected by European contact as the Akikuyu of Kenya. Other 
differences in ecology or in fortune could be pointed out. 

There is enough evidence, however, to give rise to some interesting 
questions, which need further investigation before answers are given. 
An obvious one relates to the number of European settlers present in 
Kenya, and exactly why greater numbers were not encouraged in Tangan- 
yika: was it because of the existence of the mandate and doubts as to 
Tanganyika’s continued status in the Empire, or because the tensions of 
Kenya were equated with the presence of a settler group? Why has 
Kenya been so much more successful than the other two areas in attract- 
ing large scale capital? Why is there so little direct contact between 
Tanganyika and Uganda, which sometimes seem to share only a common 
fear of Kenya? 

That the contrasts do not relate alone to European settlement and in- 
vestment is also evident. The large class of immigrant African laborers 


_ found in Uganda, for instance, has no counterpart in the other two terri- 


tories, while control in Kenya of export crops by the settler group is con- 
trasted with the largely African production of Tanganyika and Uganda. 
It is interesting that the current political troubles in Kenya and Uganda 
have not been paralleled in Tanganyika, although that territory has had 
political difficulties in the past, such as the troubles in Chaggaland in 
1938-40 concerning the Kilimanjaro Native Coffee Union. Why? The 
whole framework of native administration, differing widely in each of 
the territories, presents a wide field for study in terms of effects on the 
various tribes, detribalization, etc. A recent study of the psychology of 
Mau Mau points out the basic strains which native administration in 


*J. C. Carothers, Psychology of the Mau Mau (Nairobi, 1954). 
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met them in better fashion? Even such a question as the growth of the 


feeling of nationality, somewhat more advanced in Tanganyika than in | 


the other territories, needs examination. 


VI 


What conclusions can then be reached about the influence of inter. 
national supervision in Tanganyika? It is apparent that the mandate and 
trust agreements have had a major effect on developments, but it is also 
obvious that British policy and influence have played an equally important 
role, perhaps in day-to-day administration an even more important one, 
The stamp of Britain is today as evident in Tanganyika as anywhere else 
in Africa. 


This is not, I think, to beg the question. It has been for Tanganyika a | 


happy fact that national and international policy have frequently coin. 
cided. If Britain had been an unusually reluctant or unwilling trustee, 
the history of the territory would have been far different and less fortu- 
nate. For international supervision has depended for its effectiveness 
upon the persuasive influence of United Nations recommendations and an 
aroused public opinion; its powers of enforcement are limited indeed. 


Some of the differences between the Permanent Mandates Commission | 


and Trusteeship Council policy have already been pointed out. The 
major difference so far has been the more political character and behavior 


of the Trusteeship Council. To a large extent, fortunately, the change | 
has had little effect outside the international forum. It has, however, con- | 
tributed to the more intransigeant attitude taken by some British or Tan- | 


ganyikan officials at the United Nations, particularly on borderline 


problems. A more objective and diplomatic approach by the Council | 


might have achieved great cooperation. Of course, British sensitivity and 
reluctance to face criticism have invited extreme attitudes and measures 
from the anti-colonial bloc. This is obviously a situation which presents 
less directly involved powers such as the United States with a great oppor- 
tunity and challenge to be constructive, if they will seize it. 


As far as Tanganyika itself is concerned, the change in emphasis, in both 


the national and international field, means that it is leaving behind the 
backwardness and enforced self-sufficiency of the 1920’s and 1930's, and 


that its status as a colony, a sort of outpost remote from the world, is | 
vanishing. Renewed interest on the part of Britain and the United Na- | 
tions promises economic and educational change; political advance is | 


already in progress. 


The situation presents interesting questions to the serious student. Many 
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studies are needed, including a survey of Tanganyikan national income, 
a study of the effect of a welfare state on an African community, and an 
inquiry into the reasons why Tanganyika Europeans have accepted the 
ideal of a multi-racial state. One fruitful field of investigation would be 
a study of how much the average African has been affected by United 
Nations trusteeship; from the petitions received it is obvious that a number 
of Africans are aware of its existence, but its meaning to the individual 
and its effect upon his life remain but little explored. Further compara- 
tive studies, for example, of East Africa, of other British territories under 
trusteeship, and of Belgian Ruanda or the French trust territories and 
possessions, would no doubt bring out interesting points. A study of the 
Trusteeship Council, the formation of its policy, and national policies 
within it, would be extremely useful both institutionally and politically. 
Bearing in mind Sir Donald Cameron’s statement that he only lived up 
to the best British standard without worrying about the League of Nations, 
a careful survey of how much the original system owes to British ideas 
and models would also be helpful. 

The United Nations can, I think, expect to face a number of recurring 
issues in discharging its responsibilities for Tanganyika. Race relations, 
capital investment, educational extension and reform, land policy, and 
‘closer union” are the problems which dominate the scene at the moment, 
and none of them will disappear for a long time. 

In these issues, essentially, the crux of the matter is the problem of race 
relations, and the difficulties arising when diverse civilizations and cul- 
tures meet. Tanganyika has been fortunate so far in both administration 
and supervision, and in having the frequent opportunity to learn from the 
mistakes of others. This was possible during the relatively quiet days of 
the inter-war period; but Africa is no longer a backwater of international 
politics, and it may be questioned whether such a role will be possible or 
desirable in the future. The old colonialism is indeed dead. Within this 
generation Tanganyika may reach the point where it will be the guardian 
of its own future, and decisions affecting it will be made not in London 
or New York but by Tanganyikans in Tanganyika itself. This, of course, 
is the ultimate objective of the trusteeship system. 
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SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 
I. UNITED NATIONS 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


For the convenience of readers, we are listing here membership of United 
Nations organs for 1954. Dates in parentheses represent ends of terms; unles 
otherwise noted, the states serve through December 31 of the year listed. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Belgium’ (1956) Peru’ (1956 
Brazil (1955) Turkey (1955 
China (Permanent) USSR (Permanent 
France (Permanent) United Kingdom (Permanent 
Tran’ (1956) United States (Permanent 
New Zealand (1955) 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Australia New Zealand 
(Administering Member) (Administering Member 
Belgium Syria (1955 
(Administering Member) USSR (Permanent) | 
China (Permanent) United Kingdom 
El Salvador (1955) (Administering Member 
France (Administering Member) United States 
Haiti (1956) (Administering Member 
India (1956) 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Argentina’ (1957) Netherlands’ (1957) | 
Australia (1955) Norway (1956) | 
China’ (1957) Pakistan (1956 
Dominican Republic’ (1957) Turkey (1955 
Egypt’ (1957) USSR (1956 
France’ (1957) United Kingdom (1956 
Ecuador (1956) United States (1955 
Czechoslovakia (1956) Venezuela (1955 
India (1955) Yugoslavia (1955 
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Economic and Social Council Commissions 
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China 

Colombia 

Egypt 

France 

India’ 
Netherlands’ 


Australia® 
Canada 
China’ 
Cuba 
Denmark 
France 
India 

Iran 


Australia 
Chile 
China’ 
Egypt 
France 
Greece 
India 
Lebanon’ 
Mexico’ 


SOCIAL COMMISSION 


Argentina 
Australia 

Belgium 

Brazil 
Byelorussian SSR 
China 
Czechoslovakia 
France’ 
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STATISTICAL COMMISSION 


(1957) 
(1955) 
(1957) 
(1955) 
(1956) 
(1956) 
(1955) 
(1955) 


COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


(1956) 
(1956) 


(1955) 
(1956) 
(1956) 
(1955) 
(1956) 
(1956) 
(1955) 
(1957) 
(1957) 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Norway 
Pakistan 
Poland’ 
USSR 


United Kingdom’ 


United States 
Venezuela 


Netherlands’ 
Panama 
Ukrainian SSR 
USSR’ 

United Kingdom 
United States° 
Yugoslavia 
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COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN ECC 
Argentina‘ (1957) France (1956) | Al 
Australia‘ (1957) Haiti (1955) |B 
Byelorussian SSR’ (1957) Indonesia‘ (1957 C 
China’ (1957) Lebanon (1955) | © 
Cuba (1956) Pakistan’ (1957 ql 
Dominican Republic (1956) Poland (1956 . 

Ja 

COMMISSION ON NARCOTIC DRUGS* La 
Canada Peru 
China Poland (1956 ECO 
Egypt (1956) Turkey 
France USSR Ar 
Greece (1956) United Kingdom Bo 
India United States Br 
Iran (1956) Yugoslavia CI 
Mexico (1956) Ce 

Co 
Cr 
FISCAL COMMISSION’ De 
Ec 
El 

POPULATION COMMISSION 
Argentina (1956) Iran (1955 INTE 
Belgium (1956) Sweden (1955 
Brazil (1956) Syria (1956 
Canada (1956) Ukrainian SSR (1955 3 
China (1955) USSR’ (1957 
Costa Rica’ (1957 ) United Kingdom’ (1957 
France (1955) United States’ (1957 


India® (1957) 
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Byelorussian SSR Italy” Ukrainian SSR | 
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ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST” 


Australia 
Burma 
Cambodia” 
Ceylon” 
China 
France 
India 
Japan” 
Laos” 


Nepal® USSR 
Netherlands United Kingdom 
New Zealand United States 
Pakistan 

Philippines Associate Members 


Republic of Indonesia 
Republic of Korea” 
State of Vietnam” 
Thailand 


Afghanistan” 
Hong Kong 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA” 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

El Salvador 


France Peru 
Guatemala 


Haiti 


Honduras Uruguay 
Mexico Venezuela 
Netherlands 


Nicaragua 
Panama 
Pawadiencur 
i araguay 


Italy” 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE” 


A. H. Badawi 

]. Basdevant 

R. Cordova 

J. G. Guerrero 

G. H. Hackworth 
H. Klaestad 

F. I. Kozhevnikov 
H. Lauterpacht 
Hsu Mo 


L. M. Moreno Quintana 


J. E. Read 

E. C. Armand Ugon 
B. Winiarski 
Muhammad Zafrulla 
M. Zoricic 


Egypt 
France 
Mexico 

E] Salvador 
United States 
Norway 
USSR 

United Kingdom 
China 
Argentina 
Canada 
Uruguay 
Poland 
Pakistan 
Yugoslavia 


Khan 
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Malaya, North Borneo, 
Brunei and Sarawak 


United Kingdom 
United States 


Countries With 
Consultative Status 


(1958) 
(1964) 
(1964) 
(1964) 
(1961) 
(1961) 
(1961) 
(1964) 
(1958) 
(1964) 
(1958) 
(1961) 
(1958) 
(1964) 
(1958) 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION” 


G. Amado Brazil 

R. Cérdova Mexico 

D. L. Edmonds United States 
J. P. A. Frangois Netherlands 
F. V. Garcia-Amador Cuba 

Shuhsi Hsu China 

Faris Bey el-Khouri = Syria 

S. B. Krylov USSR 


1Elected October 7, 1954, by the General 
Assembly for two-year terms. 

2 Re-elected October 7, 1954, by the General 
Assembly for three-year terms. 

Elected October 7, 1954, by the General 
Assembly for three-year terms. 

*Elected August 4, 1954, by ECOSOC for 
three-year terms. 

5 Re-elected August 4, 1954, by ECOSOC for 
three-year terms. 

*Elected August 5, 1954, by ECOSOC for 
three-year terms. 

T Re-elected August 5, 1954, by ECOSOC for 
three-year terms. 

8’ Canada, China, France, India, Peru, Tur- 
key, USSR, United Kingdom, United States and 
Yugoslavia were re-elected in August 1949, by 
ECOSOC “until such time as they might be 
replaced by decision of the Council”. 

*The Fiscal Commission was discontinued 
on August 6, 1954, by a decision of ECOSOC. 

” The members listed were elected by the 
General Assembly at its eighth session, with the 
exception of Mr. Edmonds, who was elected by 
the Commission on June 28, 1954, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. John 
J. Parker. Terms of office expire on December 


H. Lauterpacht United Kingdom 

Radhabinod Pal India 

C. Salamanca Bolivia 

A. E. F. Sandstrém Sweden 

G. Scelle France 

J. Spiropoulos Greece 

J. Zourek Czechoslovakia 
31, 1957. Members serve in their individual 


capacities and not as representatives of their 
countries. Countries are listed for convenience 
in identification only. 

11 Membership on regional commissions is not 
for any specified term of years. The question of 
continuing the commissions themselves is to be 
considered by ECOSOC periodically. 

2 These countries became eligible for full 
membership in April 1954, by a resolution of 
ECOSOC. 

8 Afghanistan was included in the list of 
territories within the geographical scope of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
in April 1954, by a resolution of ECOSOC. 

The Secretary-General was requested by 
ECOSOC in April 1954, to authorize the Execu- 
tive Secretary of ECLA to invite Italy to attend 
sessions of the Commission on a basis similar to 
that provided for United Nations Members not 
members of the Commission. 

45 Judges of the International Court serve in 
their individual capacities and not as represen- 
tatives of their countries. Countries are listed 
for convenience in identification only. Terms of 
office expire on February 5 of the year listed. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The eighth session of the General Assembly, which had recessed on Decem- 
ber 9, 1953, to be reconvened if necessary by the President of the Assembly 
with the concurrence of a majority of United Nations Members to consider the 
problem of Korea, was formally adjourned at a brief meeting on September 20, 
1954. 

The ninth session of the Assembly met at United Nations Headquarters from 
September 21 through December 17, 1954. At the opening plenary meeting, 
Mr. Eelco van Kleffens (Netherlands) was elected President of the session, 
having obtained 45 votes to 3 cast for Prince Wan Waithayakon (Thailand). 
By a vote of 43 to 11 with 6 abstentions, the Assembly appr oved a United States 
motion by which it was decided not to consider any proposals to exclude the 
representatives of the government of the Republic of China or to seat represen- 
tatives of the Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China 
during the ninth session.’ 

Mr. Francisco Urrutia (Colombia) was elected chairman of the Political and 
Security Committee, Mr. Thor Thors (Iceland) of the Ad Hoc Political Com- 
mittee, Sir Douglas Copland (Australia) of the Economic and Financial Com- 
mittee, Mr. Jiri Nosek (Czechoslovakia) of the Social, Humanitarian and 
Cultural Committee, Mr. Rafik Asha (Syria) of the Trusteeship and Non-Self- 
Governing Territories Committee, Mr. Pote Sarasin (Thailand) of the Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Committee, and Mr. Francisco V. Garcia (Cuba) of the 
Legal Committee. 

The ninth session considered an agenda of 73 items. 


Political and Security Questions 


Report of the Disarmament Commission and conclusion of an international 
convention (treaty) on the reduction of armaments and the prohibition of atomic, 
hydrogen and other weapons of mass destruction: From its 685th meeting on 
October 11 through its 702d meeting on October 27, the Political and Security 
(First) Committee of the General Assembly considered jointly two items re- 
ferred to it: “Regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of all armed forces 
and all armaments: report of the Disarmament Commission” and “Conclusion 
of an international convention (treaty) on the reduction of armaments and the 
prohibition of atomic, hydrogen and other weapons of mass destruction”. The 
latter item had been placed on the agenda of the ninth session of the Assembly 
at the request of the Soviet Union w hich, on September 30 at the 484th plenary 
meeting, had introduced a draft resolution which, it was stated, had been based 
on a United Kingdom—French memorandum submitted at the London meetings 


1 Document A/RESOLUTION/200. 
57 
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of the Sub-Committee of the Disarmament Commission.” The Soviet draft 


for submission to and confirmation by the Security Council a draft international 
convention designed to strengthen peace and increase international security 
and to provide for the prohibition of atomic, hydrogen and other weapons of 
mass destruction and their elimination from the armaments of states, a substan- 
tial reduction in armaments and the establishment of international control over 
the implementation of these decisions on the basis of the Anglo-French pro- 
posals of June 11, 1954.' According to the Soviet draft, the reduction of arma- 
ments and prohibition of nuclear and other weapons of mass destruction would 
proceed in two stages. In the first stage, the following measures would be 
taken simultaneously: 1) in the course of six months or one year, states would 
reduce their armaments, armed forces and budgetary appropriations for military 
requirements to the extent of 50 percent of the agreed levels; armaments and 
armed forces would be reduced from the strength existing on December 3], 
1953, and appropriations from the amount of actual expenditure in the year 
ending on that date; 2) for the purpose of supervising the fulfillment by states 
of the obligations in this first stage of disarmament, a temporary international 
control commission would be established under the Security Council with the 
right to require states to provide the nece ssary information on the measures 
taken by them to reduce armaments and armed force s; the commission would be 
authorized to take the necessary steps to supervise the fulfillment of the obliga- 
tions undertaken in the first stage and should be periodica]ly supplied with 
information concerning their implementation. On the completion of the first 
stage, the following measures would be taken simultaneously: 1) in the course 
of six months or a year, states would reduce their armaments, armed forces and 
budget ry appropriations for military requireme nts by the remz uining 50 percent, 
using the same base figures as provided for calculations in the first stage; 2) a 
comple te prohibition of atomic, hydrogen and other weapons of mass destruction 
would be carried into effect, the production of such weapons would be discon- 
tinued, they would be entirely eliminated from the armaments of states, and all 
existing atomic materials would be used only for peaceful purposes; both steps 
(1) init (2) would be completed at the same time and as soon as step (1) was 
begun, all production of atomic and hydrogen weapons would cease; 3) states 
would institute a standing international organ for the supervision of the imple- 
mentation of the convention on the prohibition of nuclear and other weapons 
of mass destruction, the discontinuance of the production of such weapons and 
their elimination from the armaments of states and the reduction of armaments, 
armed forces and appropriations for military requirements. The international 
organ would have full powers of supervision, including the power of inspection 
on a continuing basis to the extent necessary to ensure implementation of the 





i 2? For details of the Anglo-French memoran- of the Assembly, see International Organization, 
| dum, see this issue, p. 59; for information on VIII, p. 56—59. 
| discussions of the London Sub-Committee, see * Vecamente A/2742 and A/C.1/750. 

this issue, p. 158; for discussion of the general ‘Document DC/53, Annex 9; see below for 


a description of this memorandum. 


question of disarmament at the eighth session 





provided that the Assembly instruct the Disarmament Commission to prepare 
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convention by all states. In a final paragraph, the Soviet draft provided for 
study and recommendation by the Disarmament Commission of a further pro- 
posal i n the Anglo-French draft that, pending total prohibition of nuclear 
weapons, members of the London Sub-Committee regard themselves as pro- 
hibited from using nuclear weapons except in defense against aggression. 

General debate in the Committee was opened by the United Kingdom dele- 
gate (Lloyd) who reviewed the work of the London Sub-Committee.’ Mr. 
Llovd discussed the three groups of problems which had arisen: the scope of a 
disarmament treaty, the nature, composition and powers of the control organ, 
and the timing or phasing of reduction of armed forces and conventional arma- 
ments and the prohibition and destruction of nuclear and other mass destruc- 
tion weapons. In reference to the first problem, he drew attention to a United 
Kingdom memorandum of May 21, 1954,° which had suggested a single con- 
vention; in reference to the second problem, he mentioned a United States 
working paper calling for the establishment of an United Nations Disarmament 
and Atomic Development Authority.’ In reference to the problem of phasing, 
Mr. Lloyd reviewed the details of the Anglo-French memorandum which called, 
in the first instance, for agreement by the members of the Sub-Committee to 
regard themselves as prohibited from using nuclear and other weapons of mass 
destruction, pending their ultimate elimination, in defense against aggres- 
sion. Concerning the procedure to be followed in drafting a disarmament 
treaty, the memorandum provided for a draft voter by the Disarmament 
Commission for submission to the Security Council and the General Asse »mbly 
and then to a world disarmament conference. Three phases were contempl: ited 
by the memorandum: 1) the establishment of a control organ and its being put 
physic: ally into position, during which time military expenditures and military 
manpower would be frozen at specific levels (the level of December 31, 1953, 
for manpower and the annual level of the year ending on that date for expendi- 
ture); 2) as soon as the control organ was satisfied that it could effectively per- 
form its duties, the first half of the agreed reduction of armed forces, conven- 
tional armaments and military expenditures would be carried out and further 
manufacture of nuclear weapons would be prohibited; and 3) when the control 
organ was satisfied that these measures had been complied with, the second 
half of the agreed reductions and the total prohibition and elimination of nu- 
clear weapons would go into effect. 

In the general discussion which ensued, four general problems arose: first, 
clarification of the intention and meaning of the Soviet proposals; second, exami- 
nation of the degree to which the Soviet proposals corresponded to the Anglo- 
French proposals; third, discussion of the significance of the Soviet proposals 


5For more detailed information on the dis- mation on other memoranda and working papers 
cussions of the Sub-Committee, see this issue, bmitted to the Sub-Committee and mentioned 
Pp. 158; because of its intimate relation to dis- n the cours of this summary may be found in 
cussions in the First Committee of the ninth this issue, p. 158 
session of the General Assembly, details of the ¢ Document DC/53, Annex 38. 
Anglo-French memorandum originally submitted 7 |hid., Annex 4. 
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to the possibility of achieving agreement on the general question of disarma- 
ment; and fourth, the procedure which the Committee should recommend for 
future action. 

Attempts to clarify the Soviet position were initiated by the French delegate 
(Moch) who posed a series of detailed questions, most of which related spe- 
cifically to the Soviet draft resolution. The first group of questions dealt with 
the introductory portion of the draft; Mr. Moch asked the significance of the 
omission of reference to a disarmament conference in the draft and the distinc. 
tion between a treaty and a convention. To these questions, the Soviet dele- 
gate (Vyshinsky) replied that the Soviet Union favored a general disarmament 
convention, and that there was no distinction between a treaty and a conven- 
tion. Mr. Moch asked Mr. Vyshinsky what the phrase “agreed levels” meant 
and if it implied that the Soviet Union no longer insisted upon a percentage 
reduction of armed forces and armaments; in subsequent statements before the 
Committee, Mr. Vyshinsky revealed that, while his government preferred a per- 
centage reduction, it was not at the moment insisting upon it and would, in the 
course of subsequent negotiation, be prepared to consider other proposals. Mr. 
Moch also asked Mr. Vyshinsky why the Soviet draft provided for two con- 
trol agencies rather than one; Mr. Moch felt that, unless the two agencies 
were envisaged to have differing powers, it would be preferable to create 
one single agency. Mr. Vyshinsky, on the other hand, argued that the tasks 
of a control agency in the first and second stages provided for in the Soviet 
draft were quite different since the first related only to conventional weapons, 
military manpower and appropriations while the second related to nuclear 
weapons as well. Mr. Moch next observed that, while the Soviet draft referred 
‘to the temporary commission as being “under the Security Council”, no mention 
was made of the relationship between the permanent commission and the Se- 
curity Council. In the course of discussion, Mr. Vyshinsky emphasized the view 
of his government that any control organ must come under the authority of the 
Security Council since that organ was given primary responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security by the United Nations Charter. 
Another point on which Mr. Moch sought clarification concerned the meaning of 
“simultaneous” as used in the Soviet draft; in Mr. Moch’s opinion, it was unclear 
how a reduction taking place over a year or six months could be simultaneous 
with a prohibition w hic h would occur instantaneously. In reply, Mr. Vyshinsky 
interpreted “simultaneous” as meaning that both should take place in the same 
period. Other questions raised by Mr. Moch dealt with the general powers of 
the control agencies and their power to take enforcement action. 

After the series of questions had been posed and Mr. Vyshinsky had made a 
long clarifying statement, many delegates still expressed doubt as to the exact 
meaning of the Soviet proposals. On several occasions, the Soviet delegate 
stated th: it many of the points being raised were of a highly technical nature and 
could not be dealt with at that time. On several crucial questions, however, 
some exchange of views did take place in which the views of the various dele- 
gations were clarified. The Soviet Union maintained that the control agencies 
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could not themselves exercise punitive power since such powers were reserved 
to the Security Council. While the Soviet Union did agree that the agencies 
must have the right to travel and inspect, it could not agree that they could 
take such actions as order the closing of a factory or the denial of access to nu- 
clear material. Within the control organs themselves, however, there would be 
no veto. The United States, on the other hand, insisted that eit the control 
organ itself had these powers, unhindered by a veto, the whole system of con- 
trols would be ineffective. The United Kingdom suggested that some division 
might be made between enforcement powers, which the control organ could 
exercise on its own authority, and punitive powers, which would “al to be 
exercised by the Security C ‘ouncil. Still another point of view was expressed by 
the Yugoslav delegate (Mates) who felt that while an effective control system 
was important and desirable, its importance had been over-exaggerated since, 
ifa great power deliberately set out to violate the disarmament agreement, the 
inevitable result would be either the abandonment of the agreement or a world 
war regardless of what mechanics were employed to determine that the violation 
existed. 

Opinions differed as to the extent to which the Soviet draft, which its sponsors 
said had been based on the Anglo-French memorandum, did in fact accept the 
underlying principles of that proposal. Mr. Vyshinsky maintained that the 
Soviet proposal, while not paralleling in every detail the two- -power memoran- 
dum, did accept its essential features of a phased program and a degree of 
reduction in conventional arms and manpower before nuclear weapons were 
prohibited. In this fashion, Mr. Vyshinsky continued, one of the major obstacles 
to agreement had been removed since it could no longer be maintained by the 
western powers that all Soviet proposals were designed to strengthen the Soviet 
Union at the expense of the west by demanding first a total prohibition of nuclear 
weapons — in which the west had superiority — before any steps were taken to 
reduce conventional arms — in which the Soviet Union had superiority. At the 
690th meeting on October 15, the United Kingdom delegate (Lloyd) asked 
Mr. Vyshinsky to give yes-or-no answers to two questions: 1) Did the Soviet 
Union agree that there must be agreement as to the nature, functions and powers 
of the control organ before countries began to carry out the agreed disarmament 
program? and 2) Did the Soviet Union agree that officials of the control organ 
should be in position and ready and able to function in the countries concerned 
before those countries began to carry out disarmament? In reply, the Soviet 
delegate described the question-and-answer procedure which had been followed 
in the Committee’s debate as unsound and not likely to improve negotiations. 
He declined to give the kind of answer Mr. Lloyd hi id sought, saying th: at such 
questions were too technical and involved to be answered in that form. Mr. 
Vyshinsky did, however, repeat some of the explanations which he had made 
before. In reference to the first question, he recalled that the Soviet proposal 
provided for a single convention or treaty which would provide for all the steps 
indicated in its draft; therefore, the details of the control machinery would of 
necessity have to be agreed upon before any disarmament began. Some differ- 
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ence of opinion arose in interpreting the Soviet reply to the second of Mr. Lloyd's 
questions: the United States delegate (Wadsworth) felt that the Soviet delegate 
had in effect said no while the United Kingdom delegate interpreted his reply 
as neither yes nor no. 

On the matter of the possibility of progress toward disarmament, some dele. 

gates were frankly skeptical. The Belgian (van Langehove) and Netherlands 
(de Kadt) delegates cited statements in the Soviet press linking the success of 
disarmament negotiations to the rejection of the London and Paris proposals 
on west German re-armament’ as evidence of the lack of sincerity of the Soviet 
proposals. There was, however, general agreement that further negotiations 
should take place and that there was now a better chance of their succeeding 
than had previously been the case. At the 693d meeting of the Committee on 
October 19, the United States delegate (Wadsworth) analy zed the situation 
from the point of view of his government. He recalled that in past negotiations, 
three basic differences had emerged: 1) on “proportional” versus “balanced” 
reductions of conventional armaments and armed forces; 2) on the powers and 
authority of control machinery; and 3) on the timing and phasing of reductions 
and prohibitions. After examining the Soviet draft proposals and explanatory 
statements, Mr. Wadsworth concluded that in only one important matter had the 
Soviet Union taken a clear and unambiguous stand which somewhat narrowed 
the differences between that government and the western powers: in agreeing 
that one-half of the reduction of the agreed reduction in conventional armaments 
and manpower should precede any action to prohibit nuclear weapons. While 
the Anglo-French memorandum covered one important aspect of the problem 
of disarmament, Mr. Wadsworth continued, there were other equally important 
problems on which it touched but did not deal in detail. As an example, the 
United States delegate referred to the powers and functions of the control organ 
and recalled that the Soviet Union continued to insist that the United States 
working paper which had been submitted to the London Sub-Committee was 
completely unacceptable to the Soviet Union. Mr. Wadsworth favored re- 
newed negotiations but cautioned against undue optimism about early resolu- 
tion of all the differences which prevented agreement on disarmament. 

In addition to the Soviet proposal that the Assembly instruct the Disarma- 
ment Commission to prepare a draft convention on the basis of its proposals, 
several other procedures were proposed during the Committee’s consideration 
of the question. The Philippines submitted a draft resolution’ which called for 
the creation of a working group of the First Committee composed of members 
of the Sub-Committee of the Disarmament Commission to try to reach agree- 
ment on any or some aspects of the various disarmament proposals and report 
back by November 15, 1954. In view of the general feeling that no time-limit 
could be placed on such detailed and complicated negotiations and that it would 
be unwise to create a new organ when the Disarmament Commission was al- 
ready in existence, the Philippines withdrew its proposal. 


5 See this issue, p. 187-191. ® Document A/C.1 
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A second procedure was proposed by Canada whereby the Assembly would 
conclude that a further effort should be made to reach agreement on compre- 
hensive and coordinated proposals to be embodied in a disarmament convention 
providing for 1) the regulation, limitation and major balanced reduction of all 
armed forces and all armaments, 2) the total prohibition of the use and manu- 
facture of nuclear weapons and other weapons of mass destruction together 
with the conversion of existing stocks of nuclear weapons for peaceful purposes, 
3) the establishment of effective international control, through a control organ 
with rights, powers and functions adequate to guarantee the effective observance 
of the agreed regulations, limitations and reductions and the prohibition of nu- 
clear and other weapons of mass destruction and to ensure the use of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes only. The whole program was to be such that no 
state would have cause to fear that its security was endangered. The Canadian 
proposal further requested the Disarmament Commission to seek an acceptable 
solution of the disarmament problem taking into account the Anglo-French 
proposals of June 11, 1954, and other proposals, suggested that the Sub-Com- 
mittee be reconvened, and requested the Disarmament Commission to report 
as soon as sufficient time had elapsed.” Canada was subsequently joined as 
co-sponsors of the resolution in this form by France, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. After private discussion between the four co-sponsors and 
the Soviet Union, a revised version of the Canadian proposal was sponsored by 
all five powers; the original draft was altered by making the reference to all 
armaments rather than conventional armaments and by deleting specific refer- 
ence to the Anglo-French memorandum in the proposals which the Disarma- 
ment Commission was asked to take into account.” At its 702d meeting on 
October 27, the Committee approved the revised draft unanimously. 

A supplementary draft resolution was introduced by India providing that the 
Disarmament Commission take into account as part of the “other proposals” 
mentioned in the Canadian draft 1) the study of ways and means of establish- 
ing an armament truce pending agreement on a disarmament convention, 2) 
procedures for effective cooperation with and the ascertainment of the views 
of states not members of the Disarmament Commission, 3) the discussions and 
suggestions on disarmament in the General Assembly and 4) the determination 
of the factor which should govern the equitable reductions and levels of armed 
forces and conventional armaments in respect both of their number and char- 
acter. A second paragraph, which India subsequently withdrew,’ provided 
that the ninth session of the General Assembly recess, rather than adjourn, to 
be reconvened by the President as appropriate.” No vote was taken on the 
Indian draft when the Committee, by a vote of 58 to 1 with no abstentions, 
approved a proposal sponsored by the United States, United Kingdom, Soviet 
Union, France and Canada that the Indian proposal, together with relevant 
Committee debates be transmitted to the Disarmament Commission. 

In the course of general debate, Australia had suggested that a small group 


” Document A/C.1/752. 22 Documents A/C.1/L.100 and A/C.1/ 
" Document A/C.1/752/Rev.2. L.100/Rev.1. 
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of Members, including both large and small powers, be created to prepare, with 
the assistance of the Secretariat, a factual statement of the areas of agreement 
and disagreement between the major powers on the various aspects of disarma. 
ment. As a formal resolution, Australia proposed that the Disarmament Com. 
mission request the Secretariat to prepare a working paper for the Commissioy 
and for circulation to all United Nations Members giving a descriptive and 
factual presentation of the present positions of the great powers on these prob. 
lems.” The Philippines subsequently agreed to co-sponsor the resolution, which, 
after changes recommended by Syria and Peru had been made, provided for the 
preparation of “a documentary presentation” rather than a “descriptive and 
factual presentation”.* No vote was taken on the revised draft when the Com. 
mittee, by a vote of 47 to 0 with 8 abstentions, approved an El Salvadorian 
resolution deciding that the Australian-Philippines proposal and the records of 
the debate on disarmament of the First Committee be transmitted to the Dis. 
armament Commission. The paragraph referring the two-power resolution to 
the Commission was adopted by a vote of 24 to 23 with 11 abstentions; only 
France of the five members of the London Sub-Committee voted in favor of this 
proposal. 

The recommendations of the First Committee were considered by the As- 
sembly at its 497th plenary meeting on November 4. The five-power resolu- 
tion originally submitted by Canada was approved unanimously while the 
resolutions referring the Indian draft and the Australian-Philippines draft to 
the Disarmament Commission were approved, respectively, by votes of 57 to | 
with no abstentions and 56 to 0 with 2 abstentions.” 


International cooperation in developing the peaceful uses of atomic energy: 
From its 707th meeting on November 5 through its 725th meeting on Novem- 
ber 23, the Political and Security Committee considered a report” by the United 
States on negotiations which had taken place in implementation of the proposal 
made by the President of the United States before the eighth session of the 
Assembly for the creation of an international atomic development agency under 
the aegis of the United Nations.” General debate was opened by the United 
States representative (Lodge) who stated that, after his government had be- 
come convinced that the Soviet Union was not willing to enter into negotiations 
on the creation of the international agency unless the United States first accepted 
an unconditional ban on the use of atomic weapons, the United States had 
initiated negotiations with other governments which possessed developed 
sources of nuclear raw materials or advanced atomic research programs — the 
United Kingdom, France, Australia, Belgium, the Union of South Africa and 
Portugal — all of whom had agreed to proceed with the formation of the agency. 
Recent statements by the Soviet Union, Mr. Lodge continued, appeared to 


18 Document A/C.1/L.101. between the United States and other powers, 
44 Document A/C.1/L.101/Rev.1. see Document A/2734. 
% Document A/RESOLUTION/216. 1” For the statement by President Eisenhower, 


1%6For a report on exchanges between the see General Assembly Official Records (8th 
United States and the Soviet Union, see Docu- session), p. 450—452. 
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re-open the possibility of Soviet participation in the plan. Mr. Lodge then 
daborated the United States proposals, outlined by Secretary of State Dulles 
in the plenary sessions,” for action to be taken by the Assembly and for activities 
which the United States was prepared to undertake pending the creation of the 
agency. 

In the latter category, Mr. Lodge stated that during 1955 the United States 
would open an atomic reactor school, offer courses in radiation safety and 
medicine, in atomic energy in medical and biological research and in radioiso- 
tope tracer techniques, and invite experts from abroad to visit United States 
cancer research facilities. 

As regarded United Nations action, Mr. Lodge proposed that the Assembly 
welcome and encourage negotiations for the creation of the international agency 
which, when created by treaty, would be brought into a relationship with the 
United Nations similar to that of a specialized agency. It was further proposed 
that a governmental conference be held in 1955 under United Nations auspices 
to explore means of developing peaceful uses of atomic power. 

The United States, together with Australia, Belgium, Canada, France, the 
Union of South Africa and the United Kingdom, sponsored a draft resolution 
by which the Assembly would express the belief that the benefits of atomic 
energy should be placed at the service of mankind and that all nations should 
cooperate in promoting the dissemination of knowledge in the realm of nuclear 
technology for peaceful ends. The resolution also expressed the hope that 
international cooperation on this program would assist in lifting the burdens 
of hunger, poverty and disease. Concerning an international atomic energy 
agency, the draft noted that negotiations were in progress for its establishment 
as quickly as possible to facilitate the use by the entire world of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes and to encourage international cooperation in the further 
development and practical application of atomic energy for the benefit of man- 
kind. Once the agency was created, the draft suggested that it negotiate an 
appropriate form of agreement with the United Nations, similar to those of the 
specialized agencies. The draft provided for the transmission to states partici- 
pating in the creation of the agency for careful consideration the record of the 
Assembly’s discussion of the question and suggested that United Nations Mem- 
bers be informed as progress was achieved. Concerning the international con- 
ference on the peaceful uses of atomic energy, the draft declared the interest 
and concern of the Assembly in promoting the peaceful application of atomic 
energy and decided to hold such a conference under the United Nations aus- 
pices to explore means of developing the peaceful uses of atomic energy through 
international cooperation and in particular to study the development of atomic 
power and to consider other technical areas — such as biology, medicine, radia- 
tion protection and fundamental science — in which international cooperation 
might be effectively accomplished. All Members of the United Nations or of 
the specialized agencies would be invited to participate in the conference and 


% See General Assembly Official Records (9th session), p. 25-26. 
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to include individual experts in their delegations. The draft suggested that the 
conference be held not later than August 1955 at a place chosen by the Secre. 
tary-General and an advisory committee which would also advise the Secretary. 
General on such matters as invitations, agenda, staff and services.” In making 
plans for the conference, the draft suggested that the competent specialized 
agencies, in particular the Food and Agriculture Organization, the World Health 
Organization, and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or. 
ganization, be consulted and be invited to send representatives. Finally, the 
draft requested the Secretary-General to circulate a report of the conference to 
all United Nations Members and to other governments and specialized agencies 
participating in the conference.” 

In his introductory statement, the United States delegate (Lodge) pointed 
out that, whereas it had originally been felt that the agency should be given 
physical possession of fissionable materials, it had subsequently been decided 
that, at least for the present, the agency could perform most effectively as a 
clearing house for information and for allocating fissionable materials earmarked 
by its members. The Soviet delegate (Vyshinsky) felt that the present plan 
was much less desirable since the agency would be able to prevent one state or 
group of states from obtaining fissionable material for peaceful uses. Mr. 
Vyshinsky also argued that the present plan differed from the original in that 
membership was to be limited to certain states; Mr. Lodge replied that while 
initially the membership might include only some states, these would be drawn 
from all regions of the world and the treaty would be open to the accession of 
all other states who would accept its obligations. 

Much of the debate centered around the relationship between the proposed 
agency and the United Nations. Under the seven-power resolution, the treaty 
instituting the agency would be prepared and the agency would enter into 
existence before any arrangement would be made for association with the United 
Nations. The suggestion that a relationship similar to that of the specialized 
agencies be prescribed for the new agency was opposed by several delegates. 
It was argued that the new agency was not analogous to the specialized agencies 
and would require a new form of liaison. Other delegates felt that if this proce- 
dure were adopted for creating the agency, the United Nations and much of 
its membership would have no voice in the form which the agency would take 
and would, instead, be faced with a fait accompli. The Soviet Union felt that, 
since the Security Council was given primary responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security, an organ with such political importance 
should be created as part of the United Nations itself, responsible to the Security 
Council and the General Assembly. Mr. Vyshinsky stated that the activities 
of the agency would, in fact, increase the world’s supply of fissionable material 
which might easily be converted from peaceful to aggressive uses; he felt that 
the agency ought to have close relationships and be under the close control of 

19 The original draft did not specify the mem- Fance, India, the Soviet Union, the United 


bership of the advisory committee; however, Kingdom and the United States. 
the sponsors later suggested Brazil, Canada, 20 Document A/C.1/L.105. 
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the political organs of the Assembly in order to provide the maximum safeguard 
against such misuse of its powers. 

At the close of general debate, the sponsors of the seven-power resolution 
submitted a revision which met in part objections raised. In the introductory 
part of the resolution, a paragraph was added stressing the desire of the Assem- 
bly to promote energe tically the use of atomic ene rgy for peaceful purposes only. 
In the part dealing with the international agency, the following changes were 
made: 1) the Assembly would note not ae that negotiations were in progress 
but also the intention that they proceed; 2) the Assembly would express the 
hope that the agency would be est: er forte delay; 3) the reference to 
the relationship between the agency and the United Nations being similar to 
that of the specialized agencies was deleted; and 4) a provision was added that 
the views of United Nations Members who had manifested an interest in the 
agency would be fully considered. In the section concerning the international 
conference, a phrase was added clarifying the governmental nature of the con- 
ference.” 

Changes which the sponsors would not accept were represented in amend- 
ments submitted by India and the Soviet Union. India proposed that United 
Nations Members able and w illing to participate in such an agency cooperate 
in its early establishment by entering into consultations and negotiations with 
those states which were already SO engaged and that specific provision be made 
for consulting with other states.” Sawevee, in view of assurances from the 
sponsors that consideration would be given to the views of other states, India 
decided not to press for a vote on its amendments. 

The Soviet amendments related both to the portions of the draft dealing with 
the international agency and those concering the international conference. In 
the first, the Soviet Union asked that the Assembly recommend the establish- 
ment of an agency responsible to the General Assembly and, in cases provided 
for by the Unit ted Nations Charter, to the Security C ouncil. In relation to the 
conference, the Soviet Union proposed that all United Nations Members and 
members of the specialized agencies, as well as all other states which express 
their desire to do so, be invited to participate in the conference.” This second 
Soviet proposal was opposed by several delegations who feared that political 
arguments over the status of the Chinese People’s Republic and other states 
might be injected into the negotiations. 

When the drafts and amendments were voted upon at the 725th meeting 
of the Committee, the Soviet amendments were rejected by votes of 43 to 5 
with 12 abstentions and 36 to 6 with 18 abstentions, respectively, while the 
relevant portions of the revised draft were approved by votes of 55 to 0 with 5 
abstentions and 54 to 0 with 6 abstentions. Other portions of the draft and 
the resolution as a whole were approved unanimously. 

At its 503d plenary meeting of December 4, the General Assembly unani- 


mously approved the resolution as adopted in Committee.” 


“1 Document A/C.1/L.105/Rev.1. 23 Document A/C.1/L.106/Rev.1. 
2 Document A/C.1/L.107. ** Document A/RESOLUTION/230 
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Collective Measures Committee: At its 497th plenary meeting on November 4, 
the General Assembly, by a vote of 48 to 5 with 2 abstentions, adopted a reso. 
lution which noted with approval the third report of the Collective Measures 
Committee* and particularly the principles of collective security which it con. 
tained. The Assembly decided to continue the committee and directed it to 
report to the Assembly and the Security Council as appropriate.” 

Voting in the plenary session was preceded by a debate in the Political and 
Security Committee from its 703d meeting on October 29 to the 706th meeting 
on November 2, after which the Committee endorsed the same resolution by a 
vote of 50 to 5 with 2 abstentions. In the course of debate, the de legates of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Union, the Ukraine and Byelorussia argued 
that the Collective Measures Committee had been illegally constituted in the 
first place, had performed no useful function, and was in reality a reflection of 
the policy of transforming the United Nations into an instrument of the United 
States. Other states, among them the United States, felt that collective security 
was similar to disarmament, both of them being designed to increase the individ- 
ual security of each United Nations Member. This group of states favored the 
continuation of the Collective Measures Committee, even though, as the United 
Kingdom felt, there was little more that it could do at the moment. Another 
argument was voiced by the Indian delegate (Menon) who felt that the time 
was not opportune to stress the military aspects of the United Nations; Mr. 
Menon also felt that no collective action could take place until the Security 
Council had determined that aggression ‘did in fact exist. 

In the course of debate in the Committee, the Chinese delegate (Wei) ex 
pressed the view that the Collective Measures Committee should be made a 
permanent organ of the United Nations and that its competence should be 
extended to include: 1) preparation of specific proposals for the progressive 
development of a system of collective security within the United Nations, in- 
cluding proposals on the procedure to be followed by the United Nations in 
concluding agreements with states on possible contributions of military forces, 
assistance and facilities; 2) negotiation with Members for such contributions; 
and 3) recommendation upon the request of the Security Council or the General 
Assembly of specific collective measures to be employed to meet a given case 
of aggression or breach of the peace. However, no proposals to this effect were 
placed before the Committee in the form of a draft resolution. 


Question of West Irian (West New Guinea): From its 726th meeting on 
November 23 to its 736th meeting on December 1, the Political and Security 
Committee discussed the complaint of the government of Indonesia against the 
Netherlands concerning West Irian (West New Guinea). In opening the 
Committee’s debate, the Indonesian delegate (Sudjarwo) maintained, inter alia, 
that West Irian, although not linguistically or racially identical to the rest of 
Indonesia, was culturally closer to that nation than to the Netherlands; that 


For a summary of the third report of the 26 Document A/RESOLUTION/217. 
Collective Measures Committee, see International 
Organization, VIII, p. 500. 
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historically West Irian had been administered as part of the Dutch East Indies 
(later called Indonesia ) and that, when reference was made to Indonesia in the 
negotiations between the rebelling colonial peoples and Dutch forces in 1947 
and 1948, no effort had been made to exclude West Irian from the scope of 
discussion; that sovereignty over West Irian had been transferred to the Re- 
public of Indonesia in the Round Table Agreement of November 2, 1948, al- 
though administrative power had been retained by the Netherlands for one 
year during which the future of West Irian was to have been settled. The Indo- 
nesian delegate recounted the various proposals which had been made by his 
government and the Netherlands in the course of negotiations on the future of 
West Irian, none of which had been mutually acceptable. On February 19, 
1952, the Netherlands government had attempted to incorporate the territory 
into the Netherlands Kingdom, an action which the Indonesian government 
regarded as a unilateral and arbitrary decision contrary to the Round Table 
Agreement. 

The Indonesian delegate said that his government did not seek a verdict 
from the United Nations as to the merits of the two parties’ claims; rather Indo- 
nesia asked the United Nations to help the parties find the best means to nego- 
tiate a peaceful solution. At the close of his statement, the Indonesian delegate 
introduced a draft resolution” by which the General Assembly would 1) call on 
Indonesia and the Netherlands to resume negotiations as provided in the Round 
Table Agreement with a view to achieving an early agreement on the political 
status of West Irian, 2) invite the Secretary-General to assist the parties in the 
implementation of the resolution, appointing a person to render good offices if 
he deemed it necessary, and 3) request the Secretary-General to submit a report 
to the tenth regular session of the Assembly. 

The Netherlands delegate (von Balluseck) repeated the arguments which 
his delegation had raised in the General Committee* and in the plenary session 
of the Assembly” when the question of placing the item on the agenda arose; 
Mr. von Balluseck argued that debate of the question in the Assembly would 
exacerbate rather than improve relations between the two countries involved; 
that no dispute in fact existed, let alone a threat to the peace; that the transfer 
of West Irian with its backward population to Indonesia would be contrary to 
the Netherlands’ obligations under Article 73 of the United Nations Charter; 
and that the status of West Irian constituted part of the “Indonesian question” 
which continued on the agenda of the Security Council and therefore could not 
be considered by the Assembly. Mr. von Balluseck also maintained that the 
Round Table Agreements had specifically stated that the status quo was to be 
maintained in West Irian and that Netherlands sovereignty thus continued 
over the area. According to the Netherlands delegate there was no unrest or 
movement for independence or affiliation with Indonesia in West Irian. So 
far as concerned the legal aspects of the Indonesian claim, Mr. von Balluseck 

"Document A/C.1/L.109. * See the record of the 477th plenary meet- 
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reminded the Committee that it was not a court which could pass on such legal 
matters; he urged the Committee rather to look at the problem from the humani- 
tarian point of view and consider the welfare of the inhabitants of West Irian 
who were, on the whole, still in a backward state with no interest in thei 
political affiliations. 

In the debate which followed, two divergent interpretations of the Round 
Table Agreements and especially of that part relating to West Irian were pre- 
sented. On the one hand, those delegates who supported the Indonesian posi- 
tion took the view that sovereignty had in fact already been transferred to 
Indonesia and so the dispute had arisen from the unwillingness of the Nether- 
lands to implement that decision when, at the end of the one year of temporary 
Netherlands’ administration, the area had not been turned over to Indonesia 
but had continued under Netherlands administration. Other delegates, many 
of whom supported the Netherlands position, felt that the Round Table Agree- 
ments had provided for the status quo in West Irian and that, in the absence 
of an alternative agreement in subsequent negotiations between the two parties 
concerned sovereignty continued to rest with the Netherlands government. As 
an adjunct to this argument as to who held de jure sovereignty over the area, 
there arose the problem of whether or not the question before the Committee 
was a “colonial” question. Delegates who saw in the Netherlands position an 
attempt to perpetuate that country’s control over at least a part of its possessions 
in Asia tended to regard the Indonesian claim to West Irian as another phase 
in the struggle of the formerly colonial peoples of Indonesia for independence. 
Other delegates, however, stressed that there was no movement for independence 
in West Irian and no question of a denial to the inhabitants of the area of the 
right of self-determination. It was maintained by this latter group that the 
indigenous inhabitants of West Irian were in such a primitive condition that it 
would be impossible to determine their wishes on the matter of their future 
political status. It was also maintained that the Netherlands could not be party 
to the transfer of non-self-governing peoples to the jurisdiction of another state 
without the consent of the people involved. To this latter argument, several 
delegates asserted that the continued backwardness of the inhabitants of West 
Irian after over one hundred years of Netherlands control was ample proof of 
the justification of the Indonesian claim. 

Since several delegations had expressed the view in the course of debate that 
the Indonesian draft resolution contained unilateral interpretations of various 
Indonesian-Netherlands agreements, the governments of Argentina, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, India, Syria and Yugoslavia introduced a second 
draft® which expressed the hope that the two governments would continue their 
efforts in respect of the dispute which existed between them to find a solution 
in conformity with the principles of the United Nations Charter and which 
further requested the parties to report to the tenth session of the Assembly. 
In an effort to meet the criticisms of those delegations who felt 1) that there 
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was in fact no dispute about the present status of West Irian and 2) that the 
eight-power draft failed to provide for the protection of the wishes of the inhabi- 
tants, Colombia proposed an amendment to the operative portion of the eight- 
power draft which would express the hope that a solution concerning the future 
status of West Irian would be found in conformity with the Charter and espe- 
cially with the interests and rights of the inhabitants of West Irian.“ 

The amendment was withdrawn after the portion referring to the “future” 
status was rejected by a vote of 31 to 11 with 16 abstentions. After a paragraph- 
by-paragraph vote, the eight-power draft as a whole was adopted by a vote of 
34 to 14 with 10 abstentions.” 

At the plenary meeting of the Assembly on December 10, the draft resolution 
as approved in Committee failed to receive the necessary two-thirds majority 
for adoption; voting was as follows: on the preamble, 34 to 21 with 5 absten- 
tions; on the first operative paragraph, 34 to 23 with 3 abstentions; and on the 
second operative paragraph, 33 to 23 with 4 abstentions. 


Complaint of Burma: The complaint of Burma over the continued presence 
in its territory of parts of the Yunnan Anti-Communist National Salvation Army 
was considered by the Ad Hoc Political Committee from its 3d meeting on 
October 11 through its 7th meeting on October 15.” The Burmese delegate 
(Barrington) reported that since the eighth session of the Assembly, about 5500 
of the troops and about 1000 dependents had been evacuated to Formosa; how- 
ever, since the evacuating troops had surrendered only about 1300 weapons, the 
remaining troops were in fact stronger and more fully armed than before. 
Burma repeated its charge that the Nationalist Chinese government was at least 
morally responsible for the presence of the troops and should be considered 
responsible for their destructive actions in Burma and their support of dissident 
indigenous elements. Mr. Barrington recounted the assistance which the United 
States and Thailand had given in effecting the evacuations which had taken 
place and asked the Assembly for its continued moral support in Burma’s behalf. 
After asking that the item be retained on the Assembly’s agenda, Mr. Barrington 
stated that although his government did not want to embark on large scale 
military measures against the remaining troops, it was prepared to do so if the 
evacuation or surrender of the troops were not effected in the near future. 

The Chinese representative (Chih-Mai Chen) regretted the difficulties which 
Burma was having with the remnants of Chinese anti-communist forces which 
had retreated into its borders. However, he maintained that the troops were 
not under the control or authority of his government. China would continue, 
he stated, to exercise whatever influence it possessed over the troops to persuade 
them to submit to evacuation or surrender. 

During the debate in the Committee, several delegates, among them those 


"Document A/C.1/111. Republic, Indonesia, Israel, Nicaragua, Philip- 
® Opposed: Australia, Belgium, Colombia, pines, United States. 
Denmark, France, Iceland, Luxembourg, Neth- 33 For information on consideration of this 
erlands, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Turkey, question at the eighth session of the Assembly, 
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of the Soviet Union and other people’s democracies and Indonesia, maintained 
that the nationalist Chinese government was more than morally responsible for 
the troops and was in fact providing them with financial and material assistance, 
A draft resolution was submitted by Australia, Canada, India, Indonesia, New 
Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Sweden, the United Kingdom and Uruguay which 
noted with satisfaction the evacuations which had taken place and expressed 
appreciation of the efforts of the United States and Thailand in helping to bring 
them about. However, the draft deplored the fact that considerable foreign 
forces remained in Burma and that they were better armed and equipped than 
formerly. The resolution called upon the troops to submit to disarmament and 
internment and assured Burma of the continuing support and sympathy of the 
Assembly. All states were urged to take all necessary steps to prevent the 
furnishing of and assistance to the troops which might enable them to continue 
their hostile acts and Burma was invited to report on the situation to the Assem- 
bly as appropriate.” The sponsors accepted an oral amendment proposed by 
Brazil reasserting the view of the Assembly that the troops should submit to 
disarmament and internment. 

All portions of the draft and the resolution as a whole were approved without 
dissent or abstention except that paragraph expressing appreciation of the efforts 
of the United States and Thailand which was adopted by a vote of 49 to 0 with 
7 abstentions. China did not participate in the voting. 

The resolution was approved by the Assembly on October 29 by a vote of 
56 to 0 with 0 abstentions.” 


Treatment of people of Indian origin in the Union of South Africa: The report 
of the United Nations Good Offices Commission” on its activities on the question 
of the treatment of people of Indian origin in the Union of South Africa was 
considered by the Ad Hoc Political Committee from its 8th meeting on October 
18 through its 16th meeting on October 28. The commission reported that its 
formal and informal efforts had been unsuccessful since the Union of South 
Africa continued to regard the commission as unconstitutional and consequently 
would not grant it official recognition. 

During the Committee’s debate, the delegate of the Union of South Africa 
(du Plessis) repeated the arguments raised by his government in previous 
sessions against the competence of the General Assembly to discuss or act upon 
the question.” He denied the contention of India and Pakistan that the Cape 
Town Agreements of 1950 constituted an international treaty which would 
remove the treatment of certain of the residents of the Union of South Africa 
from the realm of domestic jurisdiction. Mr. du Plessis contended that any 
discussion, consideration or adoption of a resolution, regardless of content, by 
the General Assembly would constitute intervention in the domestic affairs of 
his government in violation of Article 2, paragraph 7, of the United Nations 
Charter. 

% Document A/AC.76/L.1. * For information on discussion at the eighth 
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Other delegations, including those of the United Kingdom, Netherlands, and 
Belgium, felt that there was sufficient doubt as to the competence of the Assem- 
bly in this case that they could not support any Assembly action until the 
question of competence were settled, possibly by an advisory opinion of the 
International Court of Justice. No formal resolution to this effect was intro- 
duced, however. Among the delegations which supported the competence of 
the Assembly, two arguments were raised. Some delegations shared the Indian 
and Pakistani view that the Cape Town Agreements did constitute the equiva- 
lent of an international treaty and that the general provisions of the United 
Nations Charter concerning respect for human rights gave the Assembly the 
right and the duty to concern itself with any violation of those rights and espe- 
cially with any movement toward restriction of rights which had previously 
existed. Another group of delegates argued that, while the Assembly was com- 
petent to discuss the question, the nature of the resolution adopted must be 
such as not to constitute intervention. 

Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, Haiti and Honduras submitted 
a draft resolution which, after some revision, suggested that the governments of 
India, Pakistan and the Union of South Africa seek a solution of the question by 
direct negotiation and that they select a government, agency or person to facili- 
tate contact between them and to assist them in settling the dispute. The draft 
provided that, if the parties had not reached agreement on the mediator within 
six months, the Secretary-General should designate a person to perform these 
functions. The resolution also requested the Secretary-General to report to the 
next regular session of the Assembly.” The sponsors subsequently agreed to add 
a paragraph proposed by India and Pakistan expressing appreciation of the 
efforts of the Good Offices Commission. 

Except for the delegations denying or doubting the competence of the Assem- 
bly, the initial suggestion of the draft received general support. It was pointed 
out that the representatives of the Union of South Africa had on several occa- 
sions affirmed their willingness to participate in direct negotiations, although 
not under the terms of an Assembly resolution which they regarded as illegal. 
Opposition arose to the last parts of the draft. The position of the United 
States that the setting of a time limit on direct negotiations would constitute a 
psychological and practical impediment to their success was shared by several 
speakers. Doubt was also expressed as to the desirability of appointing a third 
party by the United Nations; similar action, it was noted, had not been success- 
ful in the past. 

At the close of debate, the revised and amended draft was voted upon by 
paragraphs; South Africa opposed or abstained in each vote which New Zealand 
and Australia also voted against the provisions for the appointment of a third 
party by the Secretary-General and against placing the item on the agenda of 
the tenth session. The resolution as a whole was approved by a vote of 47 to 1 
(Union of South Africa) with 10 abstentions. 
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By a vote of 45 to 1 with 11 abstentions, the Committee’s recommendation 
was approved by the Assembly at it plenary meeting on November 4.” 


Admission of new members: The report of the Good Offices Committee on 
its efforts to secure positive action on the admission to the United Nations of 
qualified states whose applications were pending" and the specific question of 
the admission of Laos and Cambodia were discussed by the Ad Hoc Political 
Committee from its 17th meeting on October 29 through its 27th meeting on 
November 15. 

Debate on the general question of admission of new members paralleled in 
many respects debates held at earlier Assembly sessions.“ Various theses were 
advanced which would enable the General Assembly to act on pending applica- 
tions in the absence of a positive recommendation from the Security Council; 
it was argued, for example, that the Charter did not specify that the Security 
Council’s recommendation must be positive and that therefore the Assembly 
could, by rejecting a negative recommendation, effect the admission of an appli- 
cant. It was also argued that a study of the Charter and of various documents 
of the San Francisco Conference revealed that votes in the Council on admis. 
sions were really procedural and that the Assembly should be free to act upon 
any application which received the support of any seven members of the Coun- 
cil. Another argument held that while according to the letter of the Charter 
the Assembly could not act without a positive recommendation from the Council, 
it could take such a step if one of the fundamental purposes of the Charter - 
universality — were not implemented because of the abuse of the veto power. 
A majority of the delegations, however, felt that the legal position was quite 
clear, as illustrated by the two advisory opinions of the Tabetionsd Court of 
Justice on aspects of admission, and that the problem was essentially political, 
solvable only by political methods. 

The Committee also heard arguments over the question of whether applicants 
should be acted upon individually or whether they should be admitted simul- 
taneously. The Soviet Union and other people’s democracies argued that the 
United States and United Kingdom had followed a discriminatory policy, favor- 
ing the admission only of applicants of whose political and economic structure 
they approved. The Soviet Union favored the simultaneous admission of four- 
teen applicants. The other permanent members of the Security Council opposed 
this proposal which, they argued, would place qualifications on admission other 
than those specified in the Charter, contrary to the advisory opinion of the 
International Court. 

On the specific question of the admission of Laos and Cambodia, the Aus- 
tralian delegate (Spender) recalled that, since the Geneva Conference on the 
Indochinese situation, the admission to the United Nations of Laos and Cam- 
bodia might be considered to be removed from political controversy. In the 


* Document A/RESOLUTION/218. * For a summary of the debate at the eighth 
“For a summary of the report, see Inter- session of the Assembly, see ibid., p. 61-63. 
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Geneva Agreements, Sir Percy continued, all signatories agreed to recognize 
the sovereignty, independence, unity and territorial integrity of these states. 
Australia, Thailand and Pakistan therefore recommended that the Assembly 
declare that Laos and Cambodia met the qualifications of Article 4 of the 
Charter and request the Security Council to take note of this declaration.“ 
Sir Percy explained that Vietnam had not been included in the draft resolution 
since the administration of that country would not be unified until after the 
dections scheduled for 1956. The delegates of Poland (Katz-Suchy) and the 
Ukraine (Slipchenko) opposed the three-power draft since they felt the appli- 
cations of Laos and Cambodia should not be acted upon until after a final 
settlement of the Indochinese question as a whole. India argued that, while 
the Geneva Agreements did provide for the independence of Laos and Cam- 
bodia, the decisions had not as yet been administratively implemented and 
therefore the question of their admission to the United Nations should not be 
decided for the present. 

The Soviet Union proposed that the General Assembly request the Security 
Council to consider again the applications of Albania, the Mongolian People’s 
Republic, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, Finland, Italy, Portugal, Ireland, the 
Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan, Austria, Ceylon, Nepal and Libya with a 
view to their simultaneous admission.“ 

Argentina, Cuba and El Salvador, feeling that it would not be appropriate 
to mention specifically the applications of only Laos and Cambodia, proposed 
that the Assembly reaffirm that Austria, Ceylon, Finland, Ireland, Italy, Japan, 
the Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan, Libya, Nepal and Portugal also met the 
qualifications of the Charter for United Nations membership and request the 
Security Council to take note of this declaration.“ The United States submitted 
a amendment which would add the Republic of Korea and Vietnam to the 
list.“ 

India proposed that the Assembly express appreciation of the efforts of the 
Good Offices Committee and decide to send pending applications back to the 
Security Council, together with the records of Assembly discussion, for further 
consideration. The ‘dallion draft suggested that the Security Council consider 
the desirability of invoking the provisions of Article 28, paragraph 2," of the 
Charter to help resolve the problem. The draft asked the Good Offices Com- 
mittee to continue its efforts and requested that committee and the Security 
Council to report to the General Assembly at its tenth session.“ 

A further resolution was submitted by Argentina, Cuba and El Salvador 
requesting the Security Council to re-examine the outstanding applications for 
admission and instructing the Good Offices Committee to consult with the mem- 
bers of the Security Council in order to help them reach an agreement. The 
draft called for the postponement of discussion for a fortnight and then resump- 


“Document A/AC.76/L.4. periodic meetings at which each of its members 
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: ° ‘ 
tion of consideration of the question with a view to reaching a satisfactory soly- 


tion of the problem during the present session of the Assembly.” 


Subsequently, Argentina, Cuba, El] Salvador and India combined their two | 


resolutions into a single draft which differed from the originals in that the 


| 


Security Council and the Committee of Good Offices were asked to report to | 


the Assembly during the present session if possible but at any event to report 
to the tenth session.” 


In a procedural debate which followed the submission of the draft resolu. | 


tions, a dispute arose over the action which the Committee should take on the 
proposals before it. Australia and the co-sponsors of the draft resolution dealing 
with the admission of Laos and Cambodia wanted the Committee to vote on 
its draft resolution and on other proposals dealing with specific applicants, 
India, on the other hand, argued that forcing the Committee to vote on these 
drafts, when it was already clear from the debate that none would be supported 
by all the permanent members of the Security Council, would serve no useful 
purpose but would, on the contrary, make a resolution of the political obstacles 
to admission more difficult. After rejecting by a vote of 27 to 21 with 11 absten- 
tions a French proposal that the Argentine-Cuban-E] Salvadorian-Indian draft 
refer only to the portion of the agenda item relating to the report of the Good 
Offices Committee, the Committee adopted the four-power draft as a whole by 
a vote of 59 to 0 with 0 abstentions. 

India then proposed” that the Assembly decide to refer to the Security 
Council the draft resolution relating to the applications of Laos and Cambodia, 
the Soviet proposal calling for simultaneous admission of fourteen applicants, 
the Argentine-Cuban-E] Salvadorian draft concerning Austria, Ceylon, Finland, 
Ireland, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Libya, Nepal and Portugal, and the United States 
amendment adding the Republic of Korea and Vietnam. The Indian proposal 
was opposed by Australia, the United States and other delegations who felt that 
the substance of the drafts should be voted upon by the Assembly since the 
procedure suggested by India might imply equal acceptance of all the drafts. 
After rejecting a Polish amendment to delete from the Indian draft reference 
to specific drafts - an amendment submitted following a United States motion 
that the various parts of the Indian resolution be voted upon separately — the 
Committee proceeded to a vote on the Indian resolution with the following 
results: the portion referring to the resolution on Laos and Cambodia, approved 
by a vote of 29 to 20 with 6 abstentions; to the Soviet proposal, approved by 
a vote of 24 to 21 with 10 abstentions; to the Argentine-Cuban-E] Salvadorian 
proposal, approved by a vote of 30 to 16 with 8 abstentions; and to the United 
States amendment, by a vote of 28 to 17 with 10 abstentions. The resolution 
as a whole was adopted by a vote of 25 to 24 with 6 abstentions. 

When the report of the Ad Hoc Political Committee was considered by the 
General Assembly at its plenary session on November 23, the four-power reso- 
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lution was unanimously approved.” However, the Indian resolution was not 
put to a vote at the request of the sponsor. 


United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East: The annual report of the Director of the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East covering the period from 
July 1, 1953, to June 30, 1954," and the special report of the Director and 
Advisory Commission of the Agency making recommendations as to its future 
status and program™ were discussed by the Ad Hoc Political Committee from 
its 28th meeting on November 16 through its 38th meeting on November 30. 
In the course of the Committee’s discussion, the Director of the Agency 
(Labouisse), an observer from Jordan (Rifai) and the Secretary-General of the 
Arab Palestine Office for Refugees in Beirut (Tannous) made statements. 

In his annual report, the Director noted that as of June 1954, the Agency 
had on its rolls 887,058 refugees, as compared with 960,021 in June 1950. The 
relatively small decrease was caused, he reported, by the natural increment of 
population and because no progress had been made in either repatriating the 
refugees or finding permanent residences or employment for them elsewhere. 
The living conditions of the refugees were reported to have improved somewhat, 
but were still at an extremely low level. Concerning the rehabilitation program 
endorsed by the General Assembly at its sixth session,” Mr. Labouisse reported 
that, far from having resulted in the elimination of relief by June 30, 1954, 
actual construction on the two major projects in Sinai and the Yarmuk-Jordan 
Valley had not yet begun. The Director also doubted if the projects could ever 
have the results envisaged in 1951 since when completed the projects would 
provide a living for only 150,000—200,000 persons. 

The Director and the Advisory Commission recommended that the Agency 
be given greater flexibility in the use of the $200 million rehabilitation fund 
and that it be authorized to employ a portion of the fund to participate in 
general development programs of the governments in the area. In relation 
to the relief program, it was reported that, in addition to relief. to refugees who 
had actually left their homes, partial relief was also being supplied to so-called 
“economic refugees” who retained their residences but who had been cut off 
from their fields and means of livelihood by the new frontier. There were also re- 
ported to be a number of children of refugees who were not receiving assistance 
at the present but for whom the Agency wished to provide; in order to grant 
such relief, however, it would be necessary to increase the budget of the Agency 
for 1954-1955 or to devise procedures for deleting from the Agency’s roles 
persons not entitled to relief. The Director and the Advisory Commission 
recommended that the budget for 1954-1955 be set at $25.1 million, as com- 
pared with the $24.8 million approved by the General Assembly for 1953-1954 
and the provisional estimate of $18 million recommended by the eighth session 
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of the Assembly for 1954-1955." Should the Assembly decide to continue the 
Agency in existence beyond June 30, 1955, the Director recommended that jt 
be extended for a reasonable number of years in order to achieve maximum 
effectiveness and economy. 

Debate in the Ad Hoc Committee revealed a general appreciation for the 
activities and reports of the Agency. There was, however, a wide difference of 
opinion as to the initial responsibility for the problem and methods which 
might solve it. The delegations of the Arab states felt that the plight of the 
refugees was the direct result of a decision of the United Nations and aggres- 
sion by Israel; they argued that the United Nations could not shirk its obliga- 
tions to assist the refugees. They also felt that the only solution to the problem 
lay in the repatriation of the refugees who wished to return to their homes 
and the compensation of those who did not wish to return. The vast majority 
of the refugees, the Arab states reported, did want to return to their homes and 
were afraid that participation in rehabilitation plans might prejudice that right, 
It was further argued that a program of permanent resettlement would not only 
be unacceptable to the refugees but would also be economically impossible for 
the present host governments. 

On the other hand, Israel felt that the refugee problem was a result of the 
war against Israel deliberately provoked by the Arab states. Israel reported 
that repatriation would pose problems of security for Israel since the lands from 
which the refugees had fled were border areas; Israel felt that a state could 
not be asked to receive a large hostile population to be settled on its frontiers 
with a hostile state. Concerning blocked accounts of refugees, Israel an- 
nounced its willingness to discuss the problem with an appropriate United 
Nations organ and stated that much progress had already been made toward 
releasing such accounts. On the question of compensation, Israel felt that the 
matter was closely related to the economic blockade by the Arab states; the 
Israel delegate did not feel that his government could consider payment of 
large amounts of foreign exchange to governments which were trying to ruin 
its economic development. 

Other speakers in the general debate stressed the close relation of the prob- 
lem of the refugees to the general question of peace and stability in the near 
east. They pointed out that the Arab states were unwilling to consider a peace 
settlement with Israel until the refugee question had been settled whereas 
Israel would consider the refugee problem only as part of an over-all settlement. 
The major financial supporters of the Agency expressed regret that despite the 
efforts of the Agency, the number of refugees remained nearly as high as it had 
been in the beginning and little progress had been made in the rehabilitation 
projects. While the rehabilitation program should not prejudice the rights of 
the refugees to repatriation they argued, it should receive the full support of 
the host governments and of the refugees themselves. The Netherlands dele- 
gate (Patijn), for example, appealed to the Arab states and to Israel to cease 


56 For information on discussion of this problem at the eighth session of the Assembly, see ibid., 
VIII, p. 65-67. 
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indulging in mutual recriminations and to take a more realistic attitude in seek- 

anent solutions to the refugee problem. Most of the contributing 
governments indicated that they favored a five-year extension of the life of the 
Agency but added that it should not be assumed that they were prepared to 
continue supporting the refugees indefinitely unless real efforts were made to- 
ward eventual solution of the problem and unless there were tangible evidence 
of progress. 

A draft resolution was submitted by France, Turkey, the United Kingdom 
and the United States which incorporated most of the recommendations of the 
Director of the Agency and of the Advisory Commission: 1) it extended the 
mandate of the Agency for five years ending June 30, 1960; 2) it requested 
the Agency to continue to consult with the United Nations Conciliation Com- 
mission for Palestine on the problems of repatriation and compensation; 3) it 
requested the governments of the area to continue to cooperate with the Direc- 
tor in seeking and implementing projects capable of supporting substantial 
numbers of refugees; 4) it decided to maintain the rehabilitation fund of $200 
million subject to reductions for expenditures already made; 5) it approved a 
relief budget of $25.1 million and a rehabilitation budget of $36.2 million for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955; 6) it requested the Director and the 
Advisory Commission to study and report on the problem of assistance to chil- 
dren and “economic refugees”; 7) it authorized the Director to prepare the 
budgets for relief and rehabilitation in advance of each fiscal year and to 
transmit them to the Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds, sub- 
ject to review by the General Assembly; 8) it requested the Negotiating Com- 
mittee for Extra-Budgetary Funds to seek the funds required by the Agency; 
9) it appealed to all governments to make voluntary contributions to the Agency 
and thanked private groups for their assistance; and 10) it requested the 
Director to continue to submit reports and annual budgets.” The United 
States delegate (Wadsworth) explained that the sponsors had not felt it neces- 
sary to change the terms of reference of the rehabilitation fund since the Direc- 
tor already had the authority to conduct any program desired by the host 
governments, provided of course its cost was commensurate with the number 
of refugees employed. 

The Committee approved the draft by a vote of 41 to 0 with 8 abstentions 
and it was approved by the Assembly by a vote of 48 to 0 with 7 abstentions 
at its plenary meeting on December 4." 


Prohibition of propaganda in favor of a new war: Four meetings of the Ad 
Hoe Political Committee — from the 38th on November 30 through the 41st on 
December 2 — were devoted to debate on an item proposed by Czechoslovakia, 
the prohibition of propaganda in favor of a new war. In opening the general 
debate, the Czechoslovak delegate (Sekaninova-Cakrtova) stated that her coun- 
try had felt it necessary to raise this question once more in the General Assem- 
bly in view of the wide-spread propaganda campaign certain governments were 
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conducting in favor of a war against the peoples’ democracies. Mrs. Sekaninoya- 
Cakrtova cited statements by certain European and Asian leaders as aimed at 
fomenting such a war and, together with delegates from other east European 
countries, charged that such statements were in reality inspired by the United 
States government. Most of the general discussion was taken up with argu- 
ments and counter-arguments over these charges. The United States delegate 
(Jackson) felt that the placing of the item before the General Assembly was a 
propaganda maneuver in itself and an example of the practice which Czecho- 
slovakia sought to condemn. He denied that statements appearing in certain 
elements of the United States press could be interpreted as official attitudes of 
his government; however, the delegates of the peoples’ democracies found it 
impossible to accept such occurrences as having no official inspiration. 

Czechoslovakia submitted a draft resolution” which noted that propaganda 
in favor of a new war was becoming increasingly prevalent in certain countries 
and called upon all governments to observe strictly previous Assembly resolu- 
tions condemning such practices. The draft further recommended that all states 
take effective measures against such propaganda. The delegations of Australia, 
Brazil, Cuba, France, Honduras, Iraq, Pakistan, the Philippines, the United 
Kingdom and the United States submitted an extensive amendment which 
would delete all but the first paragraph of the Czechoslovak draft and insert 
provisions: 1) recalling previous Assembly resolutions; 2) deciding that the 
maintenance of all barriers to free exchange of information and ideas constituted 
a major obstacle to the strengthening of peace and international cooperation; 
3) calling on all governments to give effect to previous Assembly resolutions; 
and 4) reaffirming earlier Assembly action.” 

In a section-by-section vote in which the provisions of the amendment were 
approved by votes which varied from 35 to 5 with 9 abstentions to 30 to 5 
with 14 abstentions, the Committee adopted the amended resolution as a whole 
by a vote of 35 to 5 with 10 abstentions. Committee action was confirmed by 
the Assembly when it approved the amended draft at its plenary meeting on 
December 11 by a vote of 45 to 5 with 9 abstentions.” 


Policy of Apartheid of the Government of the Union of South Africa: The 
report of the United Nations Commission on the Racial Situation in the Union 
of South Africa” was considered by the Ad Hoc Political Committee from its 
42d meeting on December 3 through its 47th meeting on December 8." After 
noting that his participation in the Committee’s debate should not be construed 
as an acceptance of the Assembly's competence to deal with a matter which his 
government regarded as within its domestic jurisdiction, the South African dele- 
gate (du Plessis) characterized the commission’s report as biased and arrogant. 
He felt that the commission had become the ally of all propagandists against 
the South African government. Mr. du Plessis cited instances in the report 


°°? Document A/AC.76/L.16. 8% For information on the discussion of this 
® Document A/AC.76/L.17. question at the eighth session of the Assembly, 
*! Document A/RESOLUTION /250. see International Organization, VIII, p. 67-70. 
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where he maintained the commission’s interpretation of South African legisla- 
tion was erroneous. Most of the commission’s information, he continued, had 
been drawn uncritically from governments or individuals who were hostile to 
the South African government. 

Much of the Committee’s general debate centered, as it had in previous As- 
sembly sessions, on the question of the competence of the Assembly to consider 
the item. Some delegates, however, argued that it was not necessary to examine 
the question again since the Assembly had already asserted its competence to 
consider the matter. The argument of South Africa was that under Article 2 
paragraph 7, of the Charter, the question of the South African government's 
policy of apartheid was essentially within it jurisdiction; South Africa stated 
that, barring a breach of the peace, nothing in the terms of the Charter could be 
construed as permitting illegal intervention in the domestic affairs of a Mem- 
ber. The South African interpretation of the Charter was supported by several 
other delegates, among them those of the United Kingdom, Australia, New 
Zealand, Belgium, the Netherlands and France. Other delegates argued, on 
the other hand, that discussion and recommendation by the Assembly could not 
constitute intervention. The United States, with the support of Colombia, took 
the position that the Assembly was justifiably concerned with situations like that 
existing in South Africa but should not adopt resolutions singling out a specific 
state for adverse comment. These delegations urged the adoption of recom- 
mendations aimed at the eventual achievement everywhere of the ideals of a 
multi-racial society, a goal which would be achieved only gradually. 

A majority of the delegations felt, to the contrary, that provisions in the pre- 
amble of the Charter and articles relating to human rights gave the Assembly 
the competence to consider instances in which, rather than moving in the direc- 
tion of the goals of the Charter, governments were pursuing a deliberate policy 
tothe contrary. It was argued by several delegations that the situation in South 
Africa constituted a threat to the peace, if not at present, at least for the future 
since no large group of people could be held permanently in a position of 
inferiority. 

Twenty states — Afghanistan, Bolivia, Burma, Chile, Costa Rica, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Haiti, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Yemen and Yugoslavia — introduced a draft 
resolution which, after revision in the light of Committee discussion, 1) com- 
mended the commission for its constructive work; 2) noted with regret that the 
Union of South Africa had not cooperated with the commission; 3) noted the 
commission’s suggestions for facilitating a peaceful settlement; 4) invited the 
Union of South Africa to reconsider its position in the light of the United Na- 
tions Charter and the experiences of other multi-racial societies; 5) invited 
South Africa to consider the commission’s suggestions for peaceful settlement of 
the racial problem; and 6) requested the commission to keep the problem under 
review and report to the tenth session of the Assembly.“ A further operative 
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paragraph was subsequently inserted by the sponsors deciding that, should any 
of the members of the commission be unable to continue their membership, the 
member should be replaced by a person appointed by the President of the As- 
sembly in consultation with the Secretary-General, if the Assembly were not 
in session. Argentina, Brazil and Cuba proposed to amend the draft by deleting 
the provision of the preamble which noted the conviction of the commission 
that the policy of apartheid constituted a grave threat to the peaceful relations 
between ethnic groups in the world.” 

In addition to those delegates who felt that the Assembly had no jurisdiction 
or who favored a general resolution condemning racial discrimination, delega- 
tions criticized the resolution for continuing the commission since it was felt that 
without the cooperation of the Union of South Africa there was little else the 
commission could do. 

In a paragraph-by-paragraph vote during which the three-power amend- 
ment was rejected by a vote of 28 to 21 with 1 abstention, the separate para- 
graphs of the resolution were adopted by votes which ranged from 38 to 6 with 
9 abstentions to 30 to 15 with 8 abstentions. 

At its plenary session on December 14, the Assembly adopted the draft as 
approved in Committee by a vote of 40 to 10 with 10 abstentions.” 


Complaint of acts of aggression againt the People’s Republic of China and 
responsibility of the United States Navy for those acts: From its 48th through 
50th meetings on December 9 and 10, the Ad Hoc Political Committee debated 
Soviet charges of aggression against the Chinese People’s Republic and United 
States responsibility for thosé acts. Debate was opened by the Soviet delegate 
(Sobolev) who, after stating that the recent Geneva conference and agreement 
on Indochina illustrated the possibility of settling international differences by 
negotiation, charged that the United States had seized the island of Formosa 
for use as a military base, in violation of international agreements to which the 
United States was party which recognized Formosa as an integral part of China. 
Mr. Sobolev declared that the Soviet Union had asked to have the item included 
on the Assembly’s agenda because the situation in the Formosa area had deteri- 
orated as a result of aggressive acts directed against the Chinese People’s Re- 
public by armed forces under United States control. After citing a series of 
instances of attacks on the mainland by forces stationed on Formosa, the Soviet 
delegate stated that such acts constituted a threat to the peace of the far east 
and turned the Formosa area into a breeding ground for war with all the dan- 
gers inherent in such a situation. Mr. Sobolev charged that the role of United 
States forces in that area was not confined to control of the armed forces of 
Chiang Kai-shek but that United States forces had taken an active part in the 
attacks. As further evidence of the aggressive intentions of the United States 
in the area, Mr. Sobolev cited the attempted economic blockade of the Chinese 
People’s Republic and stated that actions of the naval forces of Chiang Kai-shek 
in interfering with legitimate trade on the China coast constituted piracy. 


® Document A/AC.76/L.21. % Document A/RESOLUTION/ 260. 
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In reply, the United States delegate (Jackson) charged that the item had 
been raised in the Assembly as part of a Soviet practice of attempting to use the 
United Nations as a propaganda sounding board. He expressed the fear that 
propaganda campaigns by the Chinese People’s Republic to “liberate” Formosa 
might be a prelude to further communist aggression in the far east. The mili- 
tary actions which had taken place in the Formosa area, Mr. Jackson continued, 
were instigated by the Chinese People’s Republic which, by attacking Quemoy 
and the Tachen Islands, had forced the Republic of China to take counter- 
actions in self-defense. The United States military personnel based on Formosa 
were there at the request of the Republic of China, which the United States 
regarded as the legitimate government of China, Mr. Jackson added. Further, 
he felt that the raising of such questions before the Assembly, in addition to 
the provocative acts of communist forces in the far east, illustrated the insin- 
cerity of other Soviet-inspired items on the Assembly’s agenda, such as the 
prohibition of propaganda in favor of a new war.” 

Among other participants in the debate, the delegations of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, the Ukraine and Byelorussia supported the Soviet charges while the 
delegations of China, Turkey, Belgium, France, the United Kingdom and others 
deemed them unfounded. The Indian delegate (Lall) declined to enter into 
a discussion on the merits of the arguments raised by the Soviet Union and the 
United States; he felt that the recent Geneva conferences had illustrated that 
the only way to settle international disputes was through negotiation and con- 
ciliation. Mr. Lall doubted if the kind of discussion which was taking place in 
the Committee would serve to promote peace in the far east. 

At the close of debate, the Committee voted on a Soviet draft which 1) noted 
that as a result of cessation of hostilities in Korea and restoration of peace in 
Indochina, favorable conditions had been created for the settlement of other 
outstanding international problems and the further relaxation of international 
tension; 2) noted with concern that in the Formosa and China seas areas acts of 
aggression were being committed by the armed forces under the control of the 
United States and that this situation converted the area into a new breeding 
ground of war and represented a serious threat to peace; 3) noted that acts of 
piracy were being committed by armed forces based on Formosa; 4) condemned 
the acts of aggression; and 5) recommended that the United States, which was 
responsible for the situation, take the necessary steps to put an end to such acts 
of aggression and piracy.” The Committee adopted the first provision by a vote 
of 20 to 12 with 15 abstentions but rejected the remaining paragraphs by a vote 
of 39 to 5 with 7 abstentions. 

At the 514th plenary meeting of the Assembly on December 17, the Soviet 
Union resubmitted the draft which had been rejected in Committee; the draft 
was again rejected by a vote of 44 to 5 with 8 abstentions. 


Complaint of violation of the freedom of navigation in the area of the China 
seas: Charges that interference with shipping directed to the People’s Republic 


"See above, p. 79-80. ® Document A/AC.76/L.23. 
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of China by forces of the Republic of China constituted an act of piracy were 
elaborated more fully when the Ad Hoc Political Committee discussed the com. 
plaint of violation of the freedom of navigation in the area of the China seas 
from its 51st meeting on December 13 through its 55th meeting on December 
15.” The Soviet delegate (Malik) cited numerous incidents in which vessels 
flying the flags of the Soviet Union, United Kingdom, Poland, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Italy, Panama and others had been seized, their cargoes confis- 
cated and the crews mistreated or detained; the Soviet delegate did not feel 
that such acts could have been taken without the consent and approval of the 
United States since Mr. Malik felt it to be a proven fact that the United States 
controlled the Republic of China. Mr. Malik introduced a draft resolution 
sponsored by his government by which the Assembly would 1) note that in 
recent months there had been an increasing number of piratical attacks on ves- 
sels of various countries on the high seas carried out by naval vessels based on 
Formosa and controlled by the United States; 2) consider that such acts were 
a violation of the universally recognized principle of freedom of navigation on 
the high seas and as such constituted a serious obstacle to international trade 
and tended to increase tension in the far east; and 3) condemn strongly these 
acts and call upon the United States to take the necessary steps to prevent such 
acts in the future and to free vessels and crews at present held on Formosa." 

In reply, the Chinese delegate (Tsiang) denied that the actions of his govern- 
ment constituted piracy. The Soviet and Polish ships which had been men- 
tioned by the Soviet delegate, he added, had been carrying military material 
which was included on the list of goods on whose delivery to the C hinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic the Assembly at its fifth session had recommended an embargo." 
Should the actions of his government have adversely affected the interests of 
any neutral state, Mr. Tsiang continued, it stood ready to enter into negotiations 
with that government to settle the dispute; in fact, Mr. Tsiang reported, many 
disputes had already been settled by this method. The United States delegate 
(Jackson) once again denied the Soviet charge that his government dominated 
or in any way controlled the government of the Republic of China. He shared 
the Chinese delegate’s opinion that the Polish and Soviet ships in question were 
carrying war material or material easily converted into war material. Mr. 
Jackson stated that the item had been placed on the Assembly’s agenda for 
purely propaganda purposes; in support of his view, he recalled that the gov- 
ernment of France was currently using its good offices to negotiate between the 
Republic of China and the Soviet Union to settle the dispute over the Soviet 
vessel. 

The representative of the United Kingdom (Pink) confirmed the statements 
of the Soviet delegate that many United Kingdom vessels had been stopped 
by the naval vessels of the Republic of China; while not condoning or agreeing 


® For Committee action on charges of piracy 7 Document A/AC.76/L.24. 
raised in connection with the agenda item alleg- "For information on the resolution of the 
ing aggression against the Chinese People’s Re- fifth session in question, see International Or- 
public, see above, p. 82-83. ganization, V, p. 532-534. 
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with the right of the Chinese vessels to take such steps, Mr. Pink asserted that 
hostile acts against United Kingdom vessels had also been taken by the People’s 
Republic of China. He could not agree with any resolution or argument which 
laid responsibility for the acts to the United States. Mr. Pink welcomed the 
statement by Mr. Tsiang that the Chinese Republic continued to stand ready 
to negotiate any dispute which might arise. 

In the course of debate, the Syrian delegate introduced a draft resolution 
under the terms of which the Assembly would 1) consider the importance of 
strict adherence to the established principles of freedom of peaceful navigation 
on the open seas and the importance of free navigation on the high seas for 
the maintenance and development of friendly international relations; 2) call 
upon all concerned to resolve their differences by peaceful processes; and 3) 
call upon Member states to abstain from acts which could be considered con- 
trary to this principle.” The Soviet delegate subsequently withdrew his draft 
resolution and supported the Syrian proposal. 

While many delegates felt the Syrian draft to be an improvement on the 
Soviet proposal, it was opposed by some who felt it might be interpreted as 
criticism aimed at the Republic of China and the United States. It was also 
opposed by delegations who, while agreeing with the general principles it laid 
down, felt it inappropriate for the Ad Hoc Political Committee to adopt such a 
resolution while the general questions of the regime of the high seas and re- 
lated questions were being considered by the International Law Commission. 
Consequently, the United States, Cuba and the Philippines sponsored a resolu- 
tion under which the records of the Ad Hoc Committee’s debates and the 
Syrian draft would be transmitted to the International Law Commission to 
which all Member states woud be invited to submit their views on the princi- 
ple of freedom of navigation on the high seas.” 

No vote was taken on the Syrian proposal when the Committee approved the 
three- -power resolution by a vote of 35 to 5 with 15 abstentions. At its 514th 
plenary meeting on December 17 7, the General Assembly considered the report 
of the Ad Hoc Political Committee on this question, and the draft resolution 
approved in Committee was adopted by a vote of 39 to 5 with 14 abstentions.” 


Complaint of detention and imprisonment of United Nations military per- 
sonnel in violation of the Korean Armistice Agreement: In deciding at its 505th 
meeting on December 8 to place the United States complaint of detention and 
imprisonment of United Nations military personnel by the People’s Republic 
of China in violation of the Korean Armistice on its agenda and to consider it 
without reference to committee, the General Assembly rejected arguments 
which had been raised by the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia and others that 
the matter was essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of the People’s Re- 
public of China. 

In the debate on this question, which took place from the 505th plenary 


® Document A/AC.76/L. ™* Document A/RESOLUTION/289. 
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meeting on December 8 through the 509th plenary meeting on December 10, 
three main points of view emerged. The United States argued that under the 
terms of the Korean Armistice, both sides were obligated to repatriate ql] 
prisoners of war who wished to be repatriated. The United States delegate 
(Lodge) stated that in bringing the item to the attention of the Assembly, his 
delegation had meant it to include all men being illegally retained in this man. 
ner and not simply the thirteen airmen whose sentencing to long prison terms 
had been announced by the People’s Republic of China on November 23, 
eleven of whom were members of the United Nations Command in Korea, 
Concerning the sentencing of the eleven, Mr. Lodge denied that they were 
engaging or attempting to engage in subversion or espionage in China and 
added that there was irrefutable evidence that they had been shot down and 
taken prisoner in north Korea while engaged on the legitimate military opera- 
tion of dropping leaflets. Mr. Lodge and many other delegates found it diff- 
cult to take seriously the charge that members of the armed forces of the 
United States in full uniform would have been sent to engage in a spying 
mission. Many delegates stressed the involvement of the United Nations in 
the fate of the prisoners retained by the Chinese People’s Republic since they 
had at the time been engaged in a mission under United Nations auspices. 

The Soviet delegate (Malik) confined his comments primarily to the thirteen 
airmen recently sentenced by the Chinese People’s Republic. He asserted that 
they had been provably engaged in espionage and had confessed to such crimes 
in their trial. Mr. Malik cited numerous instances of alleged attempts by the 
United States to smuggle persons trained in espionage, sabotage and diver- 
sionary tactics into the peoples’ democracies and charged that the United 
States was trying to use the illegal action of the United Nations under which 
the United States had committed acts of aggression against north Korea as a 
cover for its discovered espionage plot against the Chinese People’s Republic. 
The Soviet delegate denied that any state should be required to repatriate 
persons guilty of crimes against it and added that the men had been shot down 
over Chinese territory and had not been engaged on military operations in any 
way connected with the fighting in Korea. It was further argued that the 
Chinese People’s Republic, never having been a belligerent in the Korean 
fighting, was not bound by the Korean Armistice Agreement. 

A third point of view was expressed by the delegations of India, Indonesia 
and others who felt that the United Nations should take no action which might 
make a peaceful solution of the problem more difficult. They felt that an at- 
tempt was being made to rush the General Assembly into hasty and ill-advised 
action. These states shared the view of the delegation of Sweden who felt 
that the complaint should first have been made to the Military Armistice Com- 
mission established by the Korean Armistice Agreement to deal with alleged 
violations of that agreement. 

At the close of debate, the Assembly approved by a vote of 45 to 5 (Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ukraine and Byelorussia) with 6 abstentions 
(Yemen, Yugoslavia, Afghanistan, Burma, India and Indonesia), a draft reso- 
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lution submitted by Australia, Belgium, Canada, Colombia, Ethiopia, France, 
Greece, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Philippines, Thailand, Tur- 
key, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom and United States." In its 
operative paragraphs, the draft provided that the Assembly 1) declare that 
the detention and imprisonment of the eleven American airmen, members of 
the United Nations Command, and the detention of all other captured per- 
sonnel of the United Nations Command desiring repatriation was a violation 
of the Korean Armistice Agreement; 2) condemn as contrary to that agreement 
the trial and conviction of prisoners of war illegally detained after September 
95, 1953; 3) request the Secretary-General, in the name of the United Nations, 
to seek the release of the eleven United Nations personnel and all other cap- 
tured personnel of the United Nations command still detained; and 4) re- 
quest the Secretary-General to make, by means most appropriate in his judg- 
ment, continuing and unremitting efforts to this end and to report progress to 
all Members on or before December 31, 1954. 


Korean Question: The report of the United Nations Commission for the Uni- 
fication and Rehabilitation of Korea™* was considered by the Political and Secu- 
rity Committee from its 736th meeting on December 1 through its 745th 
meeting on December 9. Prior to the opening of debate on the report, the 
Soviet delegate (Malik) introduced a proposal that representatives of the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea and the People’s Republic of China be 
invited to participate in the Committee’s discussion of the Korean question.” 
The Soviet Union accepted amendments proposed by India which deleted the 
preamble of the Soviet draft, added the Republic of Korea to the list of states 
invited to participate and added the provision that such participation would be 
without the right to vote.” Thailand proposed a separate draft inviting a repre- 
sentative of the Republic of Korea to participate without vote in the Commit- 
tee’s debates on the Korean question” while Syria submitted a separate draft 
inviting both the Republic of Korea and the People’s Democratic Republic of 
Korea.” After some procedural debate in which the Committee accepted by a 
vote of 39 to 9 with 9 abstentions an Iraqui motion that the Thai resolution 
be voted upon first, the Committee adopted that draft by a vote of 43 to 5 with 
10 abstentions; the amended Soviet draft and the Syrian draft were rejected by 
votes of 39 to 9 with 10 abstentions and 37 to 5 with 16 abstentions, respec- 
tively. Subsequently, a representative of the Republic of Korea (Pyun) joined 
the Committee’s discussion. 

Most of the Committee’s general debate concerned the Korean phase of the 
Geneva Conference” on which a report had been submitted by the fifteen par- 
ticipants in the conference who had furnished armed forces to the United 
Nations Command in the Korean fighting." The fifteen powers and others in 


® Document A/L.182. 7 Document A/C.1/L.115. 

™s General Assembly Official Records (9th 8° For a summary of the Korean phase of the 
session), Supplement 15. conference, see International Organization, VIII, 

* Document A/C.1/L.112. p. 498-500. 
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the Committee held that the Geneva conference was in fact the political cop. 
ference envisaged in the Korean Armistice Agreement.” They charged that 
the Korean phase of the conference had failed because the Soviet and north 
Korean representatives had refused to accept any proposals for the unification 
of Korea which would not have enabled them to gain control of the whole of 
Korea by political means after their efforts to do so by aggression had been 
defeated. On the other hand, the Soviet Union and other peoples’ democracies 
charged that the fifteen-power report distorted the story of the Geneva Con- 
ference in an effort to hide the fact that responsibility for the failure of that 
conference rested with the United States and its supporters who wished to 
maintain their control over south Korea and extend it into north Korea. The 
Soviet delegate (Malik) charged that the United Nations had lost the moral 
and legal justification for any further intervention in the Korean question when 
it had endorsed the aggression of the United States and south Korea. 

Two draft resolutions were submitted by the Soviet Union. The first pro- 
vided that the Assembly consider that the earliest possible settlement of the 
Korean question with a view to national unification of Korea and the safe- 
guarding of peace was a matter of urgent necessity and that the Assembly deem 
it advisable that the states concerned continue their efforts to reach agreement 
on the peaceful settlement of the Korean question on the basis of the creation 
of a unified, independent and democratic Korean state and, to that end, con- 
vene a conference of interested states at an early date.” The second Soviet 
proposal called for the discontinuation of the United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea“ which the Soviet Union felt to 
have been completely ineffective. 

An Indian draft resolution provided that the Assembly, having received the 
fifteen-power report on the Korean Political Conference in pursuance of a reso- 
lution of the seventh session of the Assembly, 1) note that the negotiations in 
Geneva had not resulted in the steps for a final settlement of the Korean ques- 
tion; 2) note that Article 62 of the Korean Armistice Agreement provided that 
the agreement should remain in force until expressly superseded either by 
mutually acceptable amendments and additions or by provisions in an appro- 
priate agreement for a peaceful settlement at a political level between both sides; 
3) reaffirm that the United Nations objectives remained the achievement by 
peaceful means of a unified, independent and democratic Korea under a repre- 
sentative form of government and the full restoration of international peace and 
security in the area; 4) recognize that those objectives should be achieved by 
peaceful methods and constructive efforts on the part of all concerned; 5) ex- 
press the earnest hope that progress in respect of the settlement of the Korean 
question would be made; 6) request the governments concerned to take note 
of this resolution; and 7) request the Secretary-General to place the Korean 
question on the agenda of the tenth session of the Assembly.” 


82 For the text of that agreement, see Inter- % Document A/C.1/L.117. 
national Organization, VII, p. 612-634. & Document A/C.1/L.118. 
383 Document A/C.1/L.116. 
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The fifteen states which submitted the report on the Geneva Conference™ in- 
troduced a further resolution which was similar to the Indian draft except that 
the Assembly was asked to approve their report.” The Soviet Union, on the 
other hand, submitted an amendment to the Indian resolution which would 
have deleted any reference to the report of the fifteen states.” 

The fifteen powers felt that the Indian draft, in addition to failing to accept 
their report on the Geneva Conference, might be interpreted as an indication 
that the United Nations was willing to accept the unification of Korea on terms 
other than those it had supported in the past. Their resolution, it was main- 
tained, by reaffirming the previous conditions set by the Assembly on the unifi- 
cation of Korea, would remove any such misconception. Concerning the Soviet 
proposal that another conference be held in the near future, the fifteen powers 
argued that agreement was impossible at Geneva and it was not likely that 
agreement would ever be possible except on the basis of the principles endorsed 
by the United Nations; they saw no evidence that the Soviet Union was pre- 
pared to accept those principles and therefore felt that further negotiations of 
this sort would do more harm than good. 

The Soviet delegate continued to oppose both the fifteen power draft and the 
Indian draft so long as any reference to the report of the fifteen powers on the 
Geneva Conference remained. They argued that the report was inaccurate and 
that the conference had had no connection with the United Nations and was 
not the political conference envisaged in the Korean Armistice Agreement. 

The Indian delegate shared the view of the fifteen powers that a conference 
similar to that of Geneva was unlikely to succeed in the near future. India pre- 
ferred its resolution to that of the fifteen powers, however, since it felt that early 
solution of the Korean question might be hampered by endorsing the fifteen- 
power report. 

After approving by a vote of 37 to 11 with 11 abstentions a Turkish motion 
that the fifteen power draft be voted upon first, the Committee adopted the 
draft as a whole by a vote of 50 to 5 with 4 abstentions; in voting on the sepa- 
rate paragraphs, the operative paragraph approving the fifteen-power report 
on the Geneva Conference was adopted by a vote of 46 to 5 (Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Soviet Union, Ukraine and Byelorussia) with 8 abstentions (India, 
Indonesia, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Yemen, Yugoslavia, Afghanistan and Burma). 

At the request of their sponsors, the Indian resolution and the Soviet proposal 
calling for a further conference in the near future were not put to a vote. The 
Soviet proposal discontinuing the United Nations Commission for the Unifica- 
tion and Rehabilitation of Korea was rejected by a vote of 50 to 5 with 
1 abstention. 

At its plenary meeting on December 11, the Assembly adopted the resolution 
approved in Committee by a vote of 50 to 5 with 4 abstentions. 


* Australia, Belgium, Canada, Colombia, uted military forces to the United Nations Com- 


Ethiopia, France, Greece, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Philippines, Thailand, 
Turkey, United Kingdom and United States. The 
Union of South Africa, which had also contrib- 


mand in Korea, had not participated in the 
Geneva Conference. 

57 Document A/C.1/L.119. 

388 Document A/C.1/L.121. 
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Morocco question: The question of Morocco was considered by the Politica] | T 
and Security Committee from its 745th meeting on December 9 through its | plen 
748th meeting on December 13. Under the terms of a draft resolution intro. A 
duced by twelve Arab and Asian states, the Assembly would reaffirm the resolu- | i 
tion adopted at its seventh session,” note that that resolution had not been im. the 
plemented, express the belief that further delay in the settlement of this ques- righ 
tion might impair friendly relations among nations, recommend that an atmos. whit 
phere conducive to peaceful settlement of the question be created in Morocco, | oni 
and recommend that negotiations take place between the true representatives | peo 
of the Moroccan people and France for the realization of the legitimate aspira- | the 
tions of the Moroccan people in conformity with the purposes and principles of the 
the Charter.” he's 
The sponsors of this resolution maintained that the situation in Morocco had Cor 
deteriorated since the adoption of the resolution of the seventh session of the the. 
Assembly and that terrorism, military control and denial of civil rights to the cuss 
Moroccans had been intensified. They repeated their assertions that the ques- que 
! tion was properly brought to the attention of the Assembly since the sovereignty abst 
of Morocco had been recognized in the 1906 Act of Algegiras and the 1912 T 
Franco-Moroccan Treaty of Fez. The actions of France, it was argued, consti- volv 
tuted a violation of those agreements. King 
After several speakers had expressed the view that adoption of this resolu- | whic 
tion might prejudice the success of negotiations currently being arranged be- esse 
| tween France and Moroccan officials, the twelve sponsors of the resolution secu 
outlined above withdrew that proposal and introduced a second draft in which of tl 
| the Assembly would note that many delegations declared that negotiations be- the 
tween France and Morocco would be initiated regarding this question and would cern 
decide to postpone the consideration of the item to the forthcoming session." and 
The sponsors accepted oral amendments changing the reference from “many of tl 
delegations” to “certain delegations” and postponing consideration “for the time | of tl 
| being” instead of until the next Assembly session. The Dominican Republic pro- | the 
| posed to delete the paragraph concerning the views of certain delegations and Frar 
insert in its place an expression of the confidence of the United Nations in the in- Tl 
tentions recently confirmed by the French government. Without this amendment, Unit 
it was argued by some delegations, the twelve-power draft might be construed as eign 
expressing a lack of confidence in the sincerity of French efforts and might thus felt 
prejudice the successful solution of the problem. However, the Dominican supy 
amendment was rejected by a vote of 26 to 19 with 11 abstentions. The twelve- Nut 
power draft was then approved by a vote of 39 to 15 with 4 abstentions. Those for ¢ 
opposing the draft included states which had felt the Dominican amendment to achi 
be essential and those who felt that the Assembly lacked competence to deal Nut 
with the question. T 
the. 
8 For information on discussion at the seventh ® Document A/C.1/L.122/Corr.1. nati 
session of the Assembly, see International Or- * Document A/C.1/L.123. 
ganization, VII, p. 59-60; at the eighth session, 
ibid., VII, p. 49-51. wy 
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The resolution as approved in Committee was adopted by the Assembly at its 
plenary meeting on December 17 by a vote of 55 to 0 with 4 abstentions. 


Application, under the auspices of the United Nations, of the principle of 
equal rights and self-determination of peoples in the case of the population of 
the island of Cyprus: The question of the application of the principles of equal 
rights and self-determination of peoples in the case of the population of Cyprus, 
which had been placed on the Assembly’s agenda at the request of Greece, was 
considered by the Political and Security Committee from its 749th meeting on 
December 14 through its 752d meeting on December 15. When debate opened, 
the Committee had before it a draft resolution submitted by Greece by which 
the Assembly would express the wish that the principles of self-determination 
be applied in the case of the population of Cyprus.” At the beginning of the 
Committee’s consideration of the item, however, New Zealand proposed that 
the Assembly decide not to consider further the question” and moved that dis- 
cussion of this proposal take precedence over discussion of the substance of the 
question, a motion which the Committee accepted by a vote of 28 to 15 with 16 
abstentions. 

The New Zealand delegate (Munro) argued that the question in reality in- 
volved a Greek territorial claim to territory under the sovereignty of the United 
Kingdom and as such was a political question, the political consequences of 
which should be carefully examined. Cyprus, Mr. Munro continued, was an 
essential part of any middle eastern and Mediterranean defense system; the 
security of these areas was of concern to countries of the middle east, members 
of the Balkan Alliance, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) and 
the Commonwealth. Any territorial dispute between countries directly con- 
cerned with the area carried dangers of a deterioration in their own relationships 
and in the stability and security of the area. Mr. Munro felt that a public airing 
of the dispute would only provide opportunities for mischief-making on the part 
of those to whom the weakness of the area was a desirable objective. Among 
the delegations who shared the New Zealand view were the United States, 
France, the United Kingdom and others. 

The United Kingdom delegate (Nutting) argued that both Greece and the 
United Kingdom were parties to the Treaty of Lausanne in which the sover- 
eignty of the United Kingdom over the island had been affirmed. Mr. Nutting 
felt that Greece had raised the question in the United Nations largely to obtain 
support for its position that sovereignty ought to be transferred to Greece. Mr. 
Nutting added that the United Kingdom was working toward self-government 
for Cyprus and stated that the transfer of Cyprus to Greece would hamper the 
achievement of that goal. If the New Zealand resolution were rejected, Mr. 
Nutting stated, he would not take part in further discussion. 

The Greek delegate (Kyrou) on the other hand stated that the issue before 
the Assembly was not one of transfer of sovereignty but rather of self-determi- 
nation of peoples. Mr. Kyrou asserted that in bringing the question before the 


® Document A/C.1/L.124. * Document A/C.1/L.125. 
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United Nations, his government’s only concern had been with the denial to the 
Cypriots of their right to self-determination which had been recognized by the 
United Nations Charter. The Greek position would have been the same, Mr, 
Kyrou added, whether or not there was a movement for union with Greece jn 
Cyprus. Mr. Kyrou opposed the New Zealand proposal because Greece felt 
that all avenues to friendly discussion with the United Kingdom had been 
closed; such a proposal might be acceptable, Mr. Kyrou stated, if it were ac. 
companied by United Kingdom assurances that it would relax its uncompromis- 
ing attitude. 

In the view of the delegations of Indonesia, the Soviet Union, Poland and 
other states, the question was a colonial one which, similar to that of West 
Irian,” involved violation by the colonial power of the right to self-determina- 
tion guaranteed by the Charter. These delegations also felt that the issue of 
defense had nothing to do with the question and should not be accepted as a 
reason for denying the right to self-determination. Still other delegates declined 
to discuss the merits of the case since they felt such a course to be neither politic 
nor logical in the present circumstances. 

Amendments were proposed to the New Zealand proposal, including one sub- 
mitted by El Salvador and Colombia to insert a preambular paragraph stating 
the view of the Assembly that, for the time being, it did not appear appropriate 
to adopt a resolution on the question.” This amendment was accepted by New 
Zealand and Greece declared that, as amended, the resolution was acceptable 
to it. The Philippines submitted an amendment to add a further preambular 
paragraph calling attention to the principles and purposes of the Charter; how- 
ever, in view of objections from delegates who felt that such an insertion would 
change the procedural resolution into a substantive one, the amendment was 
withdrawn. 

The Committee accepted the New Zealand resolution as amended by a vote 
of 49 to 0 with 11 abstentions. No action was taken, therefore, on the Greek 
proposal. At its plenary meeting on December 17, the Assembly approved the 
Committee’s draft by a vote of 50 to 0 with 8 abstentions. 


Tunisia question: The question of Tunisia” was considered by the Political 
and Security Committee at its 753d and 754th meetings on December 16. Four- 
teen Arab and Asian states submitted a joint draft resolution under whose terms 
the Assembly would note that the parties concerned had entered into negotia- 
tions and that the negotiations were still in progress. The resolution appealed 
to the parties to deal with the problem in a spirit of mutual understanding and 
expressed the hope that the negotiations would result in a satisfactory solution 
to the problem in conformity with the principles of the Charter. Finally, the 
resolution provided that the Assembly decide to postpone further consideration 
of the item for the time being.” The sponsors incorporated several suggestions 
made in the course of general debate and issued a revised draft which differed 


** See above, p. 68-71. session of the Assembly, see International Or- 
® Document A/C.1/L.126. ganization, VIII, p. 51-52. 
% For discussion of this question at the eighth * Document A/C,1/L,128. 
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from the original in that negotiations between the parties were noted with 
satisfaction and that the words “in conformity with the principles of the 
Charter” were omitted. A further amendment proposed orally by Costa Rica 
to the effect that the Assembly express confidence that negotiations would result 
in a satisfactory solution was accepted by the sponsors and the resolution as re- 
vised and amended was approved by a vote of 54 to 0 with 3 abstentions. The 
United Kingdom, Australia and the Union of South Africa explained that their 
abstentions had been based on their view that the Assembly was not competent 
to deal with this question and should not be interpreted as dissatisfaction with 
the current negotiations nor lack of confidence in the outcome of those negotia- 
tions. At its plenary meeting on December 17, the Assembly approved the 
resolution by a vote of 56 to 0 with 3 abstentions. 


Other political and security questions: At its plenary meeting on October 6, 
the General Assembly elected Belgium, Iran and Peru to replace Colombia, 
Denmark and Lebanon on the Security Council.” On December 4, the Assem- 
bly, without vote and without reference to Committee, took note of the report 
of the Security Council.” By a vote of 49 to 0 with 0 abstentions, the Assembly 
on December 11 appointed China, Czechoslovakia, France, Honduras, India, 
Iraq, Israel, New Zealand, Pakistan, Sweden, the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and Uruguay to serve as members of the Peace 
Observation Commission for the calendar years 1955 and 1956. The Soviet 
delegate explained that in voting for this resolution, his government had not 
abandoned its position that the government of the People’s Republic of China 
should legitimately represent China on this commission. 


Economic and Financial Questions 


Economic development of under-developed countries: During its 290th 
through 314th meetings, from October 7 through November 17, and its 322d to 
333d meetings, from November 25 through December 6, the Economic and 
Financial Committee considered the general problem of the economic develop- 
ment of under-developed countries.’ On four sub-items, the Committee received 
nine specific proposals: 1) three on the question of the establishment of a spe- 
cial United Nations fund for economic development; 2) two on the question of 
the establishment of an international finance corporation; 3) three on the inter- 
national flow of private capital for the economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries; and 4) one on land reform. 

The first eleven meetings were given over to a general debate, in the course 
of which Mr. Raymond Scheyven (Special Rapporteur) introduced at the 295th 
meeting, on October 14, his final report on a special United Nations fund for 
economic development.’ Mr. Scheyven stated that while progress had been 


“For the membership of the Security Coun- eighth session of the Assembly, see International 
cil for 1955, see p. 52. Organization, VIII, p. 75-80. 

"General Assembly Official Records (9th ? For a summary of discussion of this report 
session), Supplement 2. at the 18th session of the Economic and Social 


1For consideration of this question by the Council, see ibid., p. 521-523. 
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made during the preceding year in gaining support among major industrial 
powers for the special United Nations fund for economic development 
(SUNFED), in his opinion the essential conditions for its establishment did not 
as yet exist. During the general debate, several major positions with regard to 
economic development in general and in particular to SUNFED and the pro. 
posed international finance corporation were put forward by the members of 
the Committee. Representatives of several of the major industrial powers, 
among them the United States and United Kingdom, held the view that some 
degree of disarmament was a prerequisite to the establishment of either the 
special fund or the finance corporation, since at the current level of armament 
expenditure they were not in a position to contribute the necessary capital either 
to establish the organs or to maintain them. This stand did not, they stated, 
indicate that they were in principle opposed to international programs for eco- 
nomic development. Representatives of smaller or less industrialized states, 
among them Belgium and Sweden, expressed reservations with regard to the 
proposed special fund and finance corporation, but stated that they would lend 
their support in the event of a prior commitment by the major industrial powers. 
Representatives of states in earlier stages of industrial growth tended to support 
the immediate establishment of SUNFED and the finance corporation, although 
Mr. Brilej (Yugoslavia) thought that SUNFED would be a prerequisite for the 
finance corporation, and Mr. Biguria (Guatemala) thought that it would 
perhaps be better to establish the finance corporation first, since it presented 
fewer obstacles, and to defer the establishment of SUNFED until wider finan- 
cial support for it had been won. 

Three draft resolutions on the matter of SUNFED were submitted to the 
301st meeting of the Committee on October 22. One, sponsored by the Nether- 
lands,’ would have the General Assembly 1) decide to establish a special fund 
for economic development; 2) request the Secretary-General to appoint a work- 
ing group to prepare draft statutes for the fund, and to submit a report, together 
with the draft statutes and recommendations for their implementation, to the 
nineteenth session of the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC); 3) request 
Mr. Scheyven to continue his efforts at gaining support for SUNFED; and 4) 
request ECOSOC to submit reports and recommendations to the tenth session 
of the Assembly. Under the terms of the second draft resolution, submitted by 
Belgium,’ the General Assembly would 1) urge governments to review their 
positions with regard to SUNFED, especially in the light of relevant changes in 
the international situation; and 2) extend the appointment of Mr. Scheyven in 
order that he might continue his consultations with governments. 

Mr. Jung (India) introduced a third resolution,’ co-sponsored by nineteen 
other economically under-developed countries, according to which the Gen- 
eral Assembly would 1) extend Mr. Scheyven’s appointment for another year 
in order that he might continue his consultations and report to the nineteenth 
session of ECOSOC on their results; 2) urge governments to review their re- 


3 Document A/C.2/L.226. 5 Document A/C.2/L.228 and Add.l. 
* Document A/C.2/L.227. 
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ive positions with regard to contributing financially to SUNFED; 3) decide 
in favor of establishing SUNFED, and as a preparatory measure appoint a spe- 
cial committee of seven, including Mr. Scheyven, to draft statutes for it; 4) 
instruct the special committee to consult with the relevant specialized agencies 
and the Technical Assistance Board, and to submit the draft statutes to the 
nineteenth session of ECOSOC which in turn would report to the tenth session 
of the General Assembly; and 5) request the Secretary-General, the relevant 
specialized agencies and interested non-governmental organizations to make 
information on the purposes of the proposed fund available to the public in all 
countries. 

During the debate on the three draft resolutions, the representatives of the 
United States (Straus) and United Kingdom (Randall) announced their sup- 
port for the Belgian draft, Mr. Scheyven (Special Rapporteur) stated that in 
his view the Netherlands draft was the most realistic of the three, and a number 
of other countries declared their support for the twenty-power draft. At its 
303d meeting on October 26, the Committee agreed to set up a working group 
to attempt to combine the three draft resolutions into one compromise draft. 
The report® of the working group was submitted to the Committee at its 305th 
meeting on November 9; unanimous agreement had been reached in the work- 
ing group that the General Assembly should 1) extend the appointment of Mr. 
Scheyven for another year; 2) urge governments to review their respective posi- 
tions with regard to SUNFED; and 3) request Mr. Scheyven to submit a report 
to ECOSOC for special consideration at its twentieth session, and to the tenth 
session of the General Assembly which would consider the report together with 
such comments as might be forwarded to it by ECOSOC. A majority of the 
working group proposed further that 1) the Assembly express the hope that 
SUNFED be established “as soon as practicable”; 2) Mr. Scheyven be requested 
to prepare, with the assistance of the Secretary-General and of such an ad hoc 
group of experts as they chose to consult, and on the basis of consultation with 
the Technical Assistance Board and the relevant specialized agencies and the 
Report of the Committee of Nine, a report dealing with a) the “possible forms, 
the functions and the role” of SUNFED, and b) consideration of the working 
relationship of SUNFED with other international agencies operating in the field 
of economic development; and 3) the Secretary-General, the specialized agen- 
cies concerned and interested non-governmental organizations make available 
to the public information on the prospective role of SUNFED. 

At its 305th meeting, the Committee adopted provisionally the preamble as 
drafted by the working group and all operative paragraphs on which the recom- 
mendation of the working group had been unanimous. During subsequent 
debate on the remaining three operative paragraphs, amendments were sug- 
gested; the United States suggested replacing “as soon as practicable” by “as 
soon as circumstances permit”, but withdrew its proposal at the same meeting, 
and the Netherlands proposed replacing “practicable” with “possible”. Several 
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of the industrial powers objected to the text in the majority draft of the workin 
group on the grounds that it in effect instructed Mr. Scheyven and the Secre. 
tary-(-eneral to draft statutes for SUNFED, although its sponsors said that the 
“possible forms, the functions and the role” meant merely a detailed report. An 
amendment sponsored jointly by the Netherlands and the sponsors of the 
twenty-power resolution was then submitted’ which would replace the text 
as proposed by the working group with a text, which according to its sponsors 
was based largely on the report of the Committee of Nine,’ and which called 
for “a full and precise picture of the organization and working of such a fund 
with particular reference to its form, functions and responsibilities”. It was 
agreed, at the 308th meeting on November 10, that this twenty-one-power 
amendment should serve as the basis for further discussion. The representative 
for the United States (Straus) further stated that in his view special publicity 
for SUNFED would be premature and perhaps harmful to the project, since no 
definite agreement on its establishment had been reached. It was decided at 
the 308th meeting to set up an informal drafting group to consider a common 
text for an operative paragraph, on the basis of the twenty-one-power amend- 
ment, as well as common texts for the other disputed operative paragraphs. 

The drafting group reported to the Committee at its 309th meeting on No- 
vember 11 that it had reached agreement: the phrase “as soon as practicable” 
was retained; the words “a further report giving a full and precise picture of the 
form or forms, functions and responsibilities which .. . [SUNFED}] might have” 
were substituted for the corresponding wording in the text of the twenty-one- 
power amendment; and the paragraph on publicity was deleted on the under- 
standing that information regarding SUNFED would be, for the time being, 
provided by the Secretary-Generai through his normal activities. The Nether- 
lands, Belgian and twenty-power draft resolutions were subsequently with- 
drawn, and at its 312th meeting on November 16, the Committee unanimously 
approved a final text of the draft resolution,’ incorporating the preamble and 
operative paragraphs unanimously recommended in the report of the working 
group and the three operative paragraphs recommended in the report of the 
drafting group. 

On the recommendation of the Committee, the Assembly at its 510th plenary 
meeting on December 11 unanimously adopted the final text of the resolution 
dealing with SUNFED. 

The question of the establishment of an international finance corporation was 
the second sub-item considered by the Economic and Financial Committee 
under the general problem of economic development of under-developed coun- 
tries. At the 330th meeting of the Committee on December 3 a draft resolu- 
tion” sponsored by twenty states in early stages of economic development was 
submitted to the Committee, under which the General Assembly would 1) ex- 
press appreciation of the studies of the proposed international finance corporation 


T Document A/C.2/L.231. ® Document A/C.2/L.233. 
’ For a summary of this report, see Inter- 1 Documents A/C.2/L.229 and Rev.1. 
national Organization, VII, p. 532-533. 
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(IFC) which had been carried out by the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development; 2) express the wish that IFC be established in the “very 
near future”; 3) request the Bank to prepare draft statutes for the IFC, to in- 
vestigate the attitudes of member governments towards the draft and the scale 
of contributions which they would be willing to make, and to report to the 
twentieth session of ECOSOC; 4) request the Bank to submit the same informa- 
tion to its Board of Executive Directors and to transmit the Board’s opinions 
on the draft statutes and on the possibility of establishing the IFC to the twen- 
tieth session of ECOSOC; 5) request ECOSOC to report on the draft statutes 
and the report of the Bank at the tenth session of the General Assembly; 6) 
request the Secretary-General to transmit the foregoing information to govern- 
ments, to inform governments of any developments which in his opinion might 
make feasible the establishment of IFC before the tenth session of the Assem- 
bly, and to suggest any steps which in his opinion could contribute to its estab- 
lishment; and 7) decide to include the matter of the IFC on the agenda of the 
tenth regular session of the Assembly. 

Under the terms of a further revision of this resolution,” “President” was 
deleted from a preambular paragraph which had taken note of the approval of 
the President and some Governors of the Bank of the proposal to establish the 
IFC; in the operative paragraph instructing the Secretary-General to inform 
governments of developments which in his opinion would facilitate the estab- 
lishment of the IFC the words “and in . . . [the opinion] of the President of the 
International Bank” were inserted; and Egypt, Iran, Iraq and Pakistan with- 
drew their sponsorship. 

A general discussion on the IFC ensued, during which several representatives 
expressed their appreciation of the announcement made by the United States 
government on November 11 that it would support and contribute to the IFC;” 
Sir Alec Randall (United Kingdom) stated that in view of the United States 
position, his government would alter its previous stand and also support the 
IFC. He agreed with the United States that the authorized capital of the IFC 
should be $100 million, of which $35 million would be subscribed by the United 
States, and that the IFC should not enter into effect until $75 million had been 
subscribed by a minimum of 30 countries. Mr. Straus (United States) stated 
that in his view the crucial test of the success of the IFC would be the degree 
to which it generated a greater flow of private capital. In general, delegates 
agreed that the IFC would fill the gap between the capital offered by the Inter- 
national Bank and that offered by private investors, but that it would be dan- 
gerous to regard it as an adequate substitute for the latter. Disagreement was 
manifested as to the degree of integration with the Bank which would be appro- 
priate (the larger industrialized powers favoring a greater degree of integra- 
tion), whether the IFC should be permitted to make equity investments which 
would involve its partial ownership of enterprises, and whether it should make 
loans to partially or wholly publicly sponsored enterprises. 


il « 


"Document A/C.2/L.229/Rev.2. International Monetary Fund, International 
4For a summary of this announcement, see Financial News Survey, VII, p. 166. 
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At the 33lst meeting of the Committee, on December 4, a new draft resolu. 
tion, sponsored jointly by Brazil, Canada, France, Greece, Mexico, Pakistan, 
Peru, Turkey, and the United States,” was submitted. Under the terms of this 
draft, the General Assembly would 1) express its appreciation of the studies of 
the IFC which the International Bank had made; 2) take note of the declara- 
tions of the United States and other formerly opposed countries that they would 
support the IFC; 3) request the Bank to a) prepare draft statutes for the IFC; 
b) submit the drafts to Bank members with a view to learning their opinion of 
them and the extent to which they would contribute to the IFC; c) take steps 
to bring about agreement among its members; and d) report to the twentieth 
session of ECOSOC; and 4) request ECOSOC to report to the tenth session of 
the General Assembly. In view of the submission of this draft resolution, the 
twenty-power resolution was withdrawn by its sponsors, and after some further 
discussion and several drafting changes, the nine-power draft resolution was 
adopted at the 333d meeting of the Committee on December 6 by a vote of 
44 to 0 with 5 abstentions. Several representatives, in explaining their votes, 
stated that although they had favored the resolution, the final attitude of their 
governments would depend on the precise form of the IFC’s statutes. 

The nine-power resolution was adopted by the General Assembly at its 510th 
plenary meeting on December 11 by a vote of 50 to 0 with 5 abstentions. 

The international flow of private capital for the economic development of 
under-developed countries was the third sub-item considered by the Economic 
Committee under the general problem of the economic development of under- 
developed countries. The Committee had before it three draft resolutions on 
the international flow of private capital, which it considered from its 323d meet- 
ing on November 29 through its 330th meeting on December 3. 

Under the terms of a resolution recommended by the Economic and Social 
Council the General Assembly would inter alia 1) recommend continuing 
efforts, on the part of countries seeking to attract private foreign capital, to 
re-examine the relevant aspects of their domestic policies, with a view to im- 
proving the investment climate, to develop foreign and domestic information 
services, and when requesting technical advice from the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies to seek in particular assistance which would aid them in 
attracting capital; 2) recommend continuing efforts, on the part of countries 
able to export capital, to re-examine their relevant domestic policies with a view 
to encouraging the outward flow of private capital, to ensure the fullest possible 
relevant information to potential capital exporters, to ensure information on 
the investment desires of firms and individuals to capital-importing countries, 
to impress on investors the importance of seeking local capital participation in 
their foreign enterprises, and to adopt measures to eliminate ultimately double 
taxation on foreign investment. 

A second draft resolution dealing with the general problem of encouraging 

8 Document A/C.2/L.249. cil, see International Organization, VII, 
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the flow of foreign private capital was submitted by the representative for 
Haiti;* under the terms of this resolution, the General Assembly, recognizing 
that the establishment either of SUNFED or of the IFC was not an immediate 
possibility, but considering that measures to encourage the flow of capital could 
be taken without delay within the framework of existing institutions and ar- 
rangements, would request the Secretary-General after consultations with the 
International Bank and other specialized agencies, to study practical methods 
of increasing, by the use of existing institutions, the flow of investments to the 
under-developed countries, and in particular to study the possibility of a) mak- 
ing use of technical assistance experts in the preparation of projects which 
could be financed by foreign or domestic private capital; b) obtaining for such 
enterprises long- and medium-term loans from the International Bank and other 
foreign capital sources; and c) facilitating such investments through guarantees 
or endorsements by the governments of the capital-importing countries. The 
Secretary-General would be requested to submit a report on his study to 
ECOSOC. Certain amendments to the Haitian proposal, offered by the repre- 
sentative for Cuba” and accepted by Haiti, were designed to make the proposal 
more consonant with recent developments, for instance by eliminating the pre- 
ambular reference to the lack of any immediate prospect for the establishment 
of the IFC. 

Two major points of view on the role of private capital in economic develop- 
ment emerged during the discussion of these draft resolutions. Delegates of 
some of the economically less developed countries expressed the opinion that 
private capital investors, seeking maximum profits, did not tend to invest in 
those enterprises which would make the greatest contribution to a balanced 
economic development, and that the restrictions placed by some under-devel- 
oped countries on the importation and uses of foreign capital were necessary 
protective measures against exploitation of their raw materials. The delegate 
of India (Hedge) observed that the least developed countries, in the greatest 
need of foreign capital, were usually the least able to obtain it. Delegates of ° 
capital-exporting countries, on the other hand, felt that foreign private capital 
was necessary for economic development, although it should not be its only 
basis, and that countries desiring a greater flow of foreign capital would have 
to provide attractive conditions for it. Mr. Kayali (Syria) declared that there 
was some truth in both points of view, and that the best solution would be the 
establishment of some international agency which would implement the flow 
of private capital through guarantees; however, he felt the proposal to be 
premature. 

The representatives of Belgium, France, Greece, Iran and Turkey introduced 
at the 327th meeting of the Committee on December 1 an amendment to 
the draft resolution proposed by ECOSOC." The amendment, which dealt 
with a request in the original draft to the Secretary-General for an annual report 
on the international flow of private capital, its contribution to economic devel- 
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opment, and on the measures taken or under consideration by governments 
affecting such flow, suggested that in preparing his report the Secretary-General 
should take account of suggestions offered by governments, the International 
Bank and International Monetary Fund and discussions and proposals made in 
the Economic and Social Council and the Assembly. The original resolution 
had referred only to suggestions of governments and discussions in the Council, 
According to Mr. Armengaud (France), the amendment was intended to in- 
corporate the intention of the Haitian draft and to empower the Secretary- 
General to undertake such studies as a possible code for foreign investment. 

Saudi Arabia expressed the fear that the Secretary-General in his annual 
reports would not place sufficient emphasis on the benefits accruing to the 
capital-exporting, as well as the capital-importing countries, and discussion en- 
sued as to a formula for incorporating this idea in the paragraph under discus- 
sion. At the suggestion of the chairman (Sir Douglas Copland) the words 
“contribution to an expanding international economy” were substituted for “con- 
tribution to economic development” and the five-power amendment, as 
amended was adopted by a vote of 48 to 0 with 6 abstentions. 

Egypt proposed a further amendment to the Economic and Social Council 
draft resolution® which would add a new preambular paragraph recognizing 
the beneficial effects of voluntary re-investment of profits earned on foreign 
investment. The proposal was adopted by a vote of 44 to 0 with 7 abstentions, 
and the ECOSOC draft resolution as a whole, as amended, was adopted by a 
vote of 45 to 1 with 7 abstentions. At the same (327th) meeting, the represen- 
tative of Haiti withdrew his draft resolution, on the understanding that the 
Secretary-General would consider his proposals in preparing his report on the 
international flow of private capital. 

The third draft resolution before the Committee, sponsored by Chile, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, Iraq, Mexico, the Philippines, and Venezuela, concerned the problem 
of double taxation of foreign investments.” Under its terms, the Assembly would 
take note of the ECOSOC decision to discontinue the work of the Fiscal Com- 
mission before it had completed its studies on the problem, and would request 
the Secretary-General to continue the studies on double taxation and submit 
his findings to ECOSOC. In response to the comments of several delegates 
who felt that the resolution might be construed as a criticism of the ECOSOC 
decision and that it might be interpreted as limiting the scope of the fiscal 
studies entrusted to the Secretariat, the sponsors introduced a revised text” at 
the 329th meeting of the Committee on December 2. Under the terms of the 
revised version, it would be made clear that the Secretary-General would be 
requested to study taxation imposed by both capital-exporting and capital- 
importing countries, rather than only the former, and to include in his report an 
analysis of the replies of governments to his questionnaire concerning taxation 
of foreign nationals’ assets and transactions. Finally, ECOSOC would be in- 
structed to transmit the report of the Secretary-General to the General Assem- 


8 Document A/C.2/L.243 20 Document A/C.2/L.241/Rev.1. 
19 Document A/C,2/L.241] 
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bly. During the debate on this revised draft resolution, some delegates 
expressed doubts as to whether all capital-importing countries or only those 
economically under-developed would be included in the report of the Secretary- 
General, and the chairman (Sir Douglas Copland) offered to draft a new text 
for the paragraph. 

Under the text submitted by the chairman to the 330th meeting,” the Secre- 
tary-General s studies would be conducted “with a view to accelerating the rate 
of economic development of under-developed countries”, and the studies of taxa- 
tion would deal especially with “those made in the sitios developed countries”. 
The sponsors of the revised draft resolution accepted this amendment, and the 
draft resolution, as revised and amended, was approved by 30 votes to 0 with 
5 abstentions. 

At its 510th plenary meeting on December 11, the General Assembly adopted 
the draft resolution on the international flow of private capital by a vote of 48 
to 0 with 8 abstentions, and the draft resolution on international tax problems 
by a vote of 51 to 0 with 5 abstentions. 

The fourth and final sub-item referred to the Economic and Financial Com- 
mittee under the heading of economic development of under-developed coun- 
tries was that of land reform. The Committee, which considered the item at 
its 304th, 310th through 314th, 322d and 323d meetings, on October 29, 
November 12, 15, 16, 17, 25, and 29, respectively, had before it a draft 
resolution sponsored by Bolivia, Costa Rica, Egypt, Indonesia and Pakistan.” 
The resolution, recalling the Secretary-General’s reports “Progress in Land 
Reform” and “Rural Progress Through Co-operatives”,” and earlier Assembly 
and ECOSOC resolutions, and emphasizing the importance of land reform for 
general economic and social progress, would 1) recommend that Member states 
institute, when necessary, appropriate land reforms in the interest of landless 
peasants and of small and medium landowners, making provision for the devel- 
opment of agricultural cooperatives; 2) recommend that governments observe 
the principle of equal treatment and eliminate the practice of discrimination; 
3) express support for all Member states which, in the course of their land re- 
form programs, adopted measures to enable peasants to acquire ownership of 
land; 4) recommend that the International Bank give sympathetic consideration 
to loan applications from under-developed countries for implementing programs 
of agrarian reform; and 5) request the Secretary-General, in cooperation with 
the specialized agencies concerned, to arrange for the holding of regional land 
reform conferences and seminars with a view to a general conference on land 
reform. 

During discussion of the draft resolution, the delegate for Egypt (El- 
Tanamli) commented that it was based on a broad view of the meaning of land 
reform, although perhaps its only new feature was emphasis on the principle 
of equal treatment; Mr. Stanovnik (Yugoslavia) stated that while in general he 

1 Document A/C.2/L.246. For a discussion of these reports in the 


2 Document A/C.2/L.234. Economic and Social Council, see International 
Organization, VIII, p. 363. 
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supported the draft resolution, he would like to make some criticisms. Two 
major ideas — that land reform should be based as broadly as possible in the 
general context of economic development, and that diversification of agricul- 
tural production was highly important — did not receive enough emphasis, and 
it should be noted that agricultural cooperatives were useful at all stages of 
development, not merely at the earliest stages. Undue emphasis, he felt, had 
been placed on the need for land ownership, which constituted only one of 
the goals of reform. 

In response to some of the criticisms levelled at the draft resolution, its spon- 
sors submitted a revised text™ to the 323d meeting on November 29. Mr. El- 
Tanamli (Egypt), speaking as chairman of the working group which had 
drafted the revised version, stated that it differed from the original draft in 
form only. The general principles, the recommendations to governments, to 
the Secretary-General and to the specialized agencies were the same, but the 
wording had been altered in order to facilitate the unanimous adoption of the 
draft. France became a co-sponsor of the draft. At the 323d meeting, the 
Polish representative (Katz-Suchy) introduced amendments” which would 1) 
delete reference to the Secretary-General’s report on “Rural Progress Through 
Co-operatives”, which, he said, gave an incorrect picture of the development of 
cooperatives in the Soviet Union and the peoples’ democracies, and 2) re-insert 
the specific reference to the welfare of landless peasants and small and medium 
farmers which had been deleted from the revised version. 

The Polish amendments were voted on separately at the request of their 
sponsor and were defeated, the first by 44 votes to 5 with 3 abstentions, and 
the second by 32 votes to 5 with 13 abstentions. The revised joint resolution 
as a whole was approved at the 323d meeting by 43 votes to 0 with 5 absten- 
tions, and at its 510th plenary meeting on December 11 the resolution was 
adopted by the General Assembly by a vote of 50 to 0 with 5 abstentions. 


Programs of Technical Assistance: report of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil: From its 315th meeting on November 18 through its 321st meeting on 
November 24, the Economic Committee considered the report of the Economic 
and Social Council on United Nations programs of technical assistance.” The 
Secretary-General (Hammarskjold), in opening the general debate, stated that 
in the view of the Administrative Committee on Co-ordination, the new financial 
and administrative arrangements for the expanded program, as recommended 
in the resolutions of the eighteenth and nineteenth sessions of ECOSOC,” in- 
corporated two concepts which it supported: the establishment of a common 
fund and a central coordinating machinery, and the recognition of the im- 
portant role of the specialized agencies. The report of the Advisory Committee 


*% Documents A/C.2/L.234/Rev.1, Corrs. 1 session of the General Assembly, see Interna- 
and 3. tional Organization, VIII, p. 72—75. 


»® Document A/C.2/L.239. * For a summary of the resolutions on tech- 


2€General Assembly Official Records (9th _ nical assistance adopted at the 18th and 19th 
session), Supplement 3. For a summary of sessions of ECOSOC, see International Organi- 
consideration of technical assistance at the eighth zation, VIII, p. 364-365, and ibid., p. 523-524. 
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on Administrative and Budgetary Questions,” he continued, had been the 
subject of consultations between it and the Administrative Committee on Co- 
ordination; the latter had decided to study certain aspects of the existing rela- 
tionships between the Secretary-General, the Executive Chairman of the 
Technical Assistance Board (TAB), the participating organizations and the 
Technical Assistance Committee (TAC), with a view to making further recom- 
mendations to ECOSOC. He suggested that in view of the proposed study, 
the Committee might prefer to postpone final consideration of the report of the 
Advisory Committee until after the twentieth session of ECOSOC. 

Mr. Owen (Executive Chairman of TAB) remarked that while the essential 
features of the 1954 program had not differed from those of the 1953 program, 
the program had been somewhat smaller since financial resources had again 
declined; improved administrative arrangements, progress in strengthening ar- 
rangements for recruiting experts, and an increase in the number of countries 
contributing to the program, as well as wider appreciation in the recipient coun- 
tries, were cited by Mr. Owen as the achievements of the expanded program 
during the preceding year. The Director-General of the Technical Assistance 
Administration (Keenleyside) cited a number of developments during the pre- 
ceding year which in his opinion had been encouraging; the ratio of administra- 
tive to total costs had been reduced, relations with governments had improved, 
programming had reached a higher level both in respect of project design and 
priority assignment, and the various national committees for technical assist- 
ance had made helpful arrangements for the recruitment of experts and the 
reception of fellows. However certain obstacles, according to Mr. Keenleyside, 
stood in the way of further improvement of the program’s services: the lack of 
financial resources and the year-to-year uncertainty of contributions led to fre- 
quent revisions of program and the refusal of reasonable requests for assistance, 
and certain administrative difficulties were reflected in program planning. In 
the latter connection, Mr. Keenleyside, while agreeing that country-level pro- 
gramming was a constructive idea, remarked that there were certain difficulties 
in its application and that the danger of eclipse of regional programs by national 
ones should not be discounted. 

During the general debate, in which 37 delegates took part, widespread sup- 
port for the recommendations of ECOSOC in regard to the financing and ad- 
ministration of technical assistance was expressed, although certain delegates 
expressed the fear that too frequent administrative reorganization would have 
negative effects on the program’s efficiency. The following were among the 
suggestions and criticisms made in the Committee: that administrators of the 
expanded program and the recipient countries should concentrate their efforts 
on economic and industrial rather than social or humanitarian development; that 
pledges of contributions should be made for more than a year at a time, possibly 
with the long-term contributions underwritten by insurance companies; that 
countries receiving assistance under the program should be encouraged to sub- 


* For a summary, see ibid., p. 506-508. 
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mit more and larger requests for equipment; that two states Members of the 
United Nations but not of ECOSOC and two states not Members of the United 
Nations might be added to the membership of TAC; and that TAC should con- 
tinue to be largely concerned with eliminating duplication and achieving more 
effective coordination. 

Three draft resolutions on the matter of technical assistance were considered 
by the Committee at its 321st meeting on November 24. The first, submitted 
jointly by France, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and eleven of the less 
industrially developed countries,” would 1) invite governments to give the 
fullest possible support to the expanded program and to announce their pledges 
for 1955 at the forthcoming Fifth Technical Assistance Conference; 2) recom- 
mend that governments and participating agencies continue to encourage wider 
publicity for the expanded program; 3) appprove the recommendation of 
ECOSOC that the Special Reserve Fund be reconstituted as a Working Capital 
and Reserve Fund; 4) approve the recommendation of ECOSOC that the finan- 
cial arrangements for 1954 be continued for the year 1955; 5) approve the 
ECOSOC recommendations regarding the future system of allocation of funds; 
6) request ECOSOC to study the practical means of securing contributions to 
the expanded program on a continuing basis; and 7) refer to ECOSOC the 
comments and recommendations contained in the first report of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions. This resolution was 
subsequently revised by its sponsors and the United Kingdom became a 
co-sponsor.” 

Amendments to the sixteen-power draft resolution were submitted to the 
Committee by the representatives of Haiti and Israel. Under the terms of the 
Haitian amendment,” special priority in programming would be given to the 
requests of countries in the greatest need, regardless of the fact that they usually 
had the least financial means, and the views of the governments concerned 
would be considered in deciding whether resident representatives, in whom 
Haiti placed great value, should be retained in office. Under the terms of the 
Israel draft amendment,” the Assembly would endorse the procedure, already 
initiated by the Technical Assistance Administration, whereby countries wishing 
to employ foreign experts directly could secure them through the expanded 
program on a reimbursable basis, and would recommend consideration of a 
wider adoption of this procedure. 

After discussion of the two amendments, Israel and Haiti accepted a Nether- 
lands proposal that they be withdrawn on the understanding that they would 
be included in the report of the Committee with a recommendation that they 
be discussed by the competent organs. The revised sixteen-power draft resolu- 
tion was then adopted unanimously, after a separate vote on the paragraph 
approving the reconstitution of the Special Reserve Fund had been taken on the 
request of Pakistan, which had reservations about the effect on the program of 
the withholding of funds for the purpose of establishing a capital reserve. 


2? Documents A/C.2/L.235 and Add.1. 31 Document A/C.2/L.236. 
39 Document A/C.2/L.235/Rev.1. 32 Document A/C.2/L.237. 
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At its 468th meeting on November 27 the Administrative and Budgetary 
(Fifth) Committee considered the draft resolution on technical assistance 
adopted in the Economic Committee, together with the first report of the Ad- 
visory Committee. The United Kingdom submitted a draft resolution” accord- 
ing to which the Secretary-General would be requested to report to the tenth 
session of the General Assembly on the progress made in the consideration of 
the questions raised in the report of the Advisory Committee, together with the 
comments of the Advisory Committee thereon. The Administrative and Budget- 
ary Committee, after adopting the draft resolution by 37 votes to 2 with 3 
abstentions, submitted it in a report™ to the Assembly for adoption as an adjunct 
to the resolution recommended by the Economic Committee. 

The General Assembly at its 502d meeting, on November 26, considered the 
reports of the two committees. The representative for Egypt (El-Tanamli) 
expressed disapproval of the proposal of the Fifth Committee, which he said 
was incompatible with that of the Economic Committee and would have the 
effect of encroaching on the prerogatives of the Economic and Social Council 
by requesting the Secretary-General to express an opinion on the actions of that 
body. Accordingly he orally proposed amendments to the proposal whereby 
the report to the tenth session of the General Assembly would be made by 
ECOSOC instead of the Secretary-General, and the comments of the Advisory 
Committee would not be included. A debate ensued during which some dele- 
gates agreed with the position taken by Egypt and expressed apprehension that 
the Secretary-General might become unduly involved in controversy, while other 
delegates stated that the Fifth Committee proposal was consistent with that of 
the Economic Committee and would not alter its intention. 

After the withdrawal of the second Egyptian amendment to the Fifth Com- 
mittee proposal — that the report should not include comments from the Ad- 
visory Committee—by its sponsor, the first Egyptian amendment — that 
ECOSOC rather than the Secretary-General should make the report — was 
adopted by 47 votes to 0 with 5 abstentions. The resolution proposed by the 
Fifth Committee, as amended under the Egyptian proposal, was adopted for 
incorporation in the resolution of the Economic Committee by a vote of 53 to 0 
with 1 abstention, and the draft resolution as a whole was then adopted without 
a vote. 


Establishment of a World Food Reserve: The question of establishing a 
world food reserve, which had been placed on the agenda at the request of 
Costa Rica, was considered by the Economic and Financial Committee at its 
328th, 329th, 333d — 335th and 337th meetings, on December 2 and 6 through 
9. Debate in the Committee, which had before it a draft resolution submitted by 
Bolivia, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Indonesia, Saudi Arabia and Uruguay” re- 
questing that studies of the possibility of establishing such a reserve be under- 
taken by the Secretary-General in cooperation with the Food and Agriculture 


® Document A/C.5/L.302. 35 Document A/C.2/L.250. 
* Document A/2804. 
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Organization (FAO), took place on two levels. Regarding the general prob- 
lem of the feasibility and utility of such a food reserve, delegates of several 
economically less developed countries held that it would help combat excessive 
fluctuations in world prices of agricultural commodities, and would contribute 
to a solution of some of the inequities in food distribution which led to surpluses 
in some parts of the world and simultaneous shortages in others. The current 
situation, they pointed out, placed the country which earned its living by ex- 
porting raw materials in a position of being unable to achieve internal economic 
stability. Delegates from the industrially more developed countries were, in 
general, critical of the resolution; they argued that an international agreement 
covering several commodities simultaneously might disrupt international trade 
patterns and be detrimental to economic development, and that ad hoc action 
in emergency shortage situations coupled with agreements on single commodi- 
ties represented a better solution to the problem. Mr. McDougall (representa- 
tive for FAO) stated that in his view, aid to under-developed countries leading 
to more effective food production on their part would constitute a better way 
of dealing with the problem; he noted that FAO had decided that the establish- 
ment of such a reserve was in any case not feasible for the time being,” but 
stated that he would be glad to cooperate in further studies. 

The procedure for further study recommended in the draft resolution was 
also the subject of debate; some delegates felt that inadequate recognition was 
given to the activities of FAO and of ECOSOC’s Commission on International 
Commodity Trade in the matter of a world food reserve, and the view was also 
expressed that FAO, not the Secretary-General, whose staff of experts was not 
adequate to the task, should carry out the proposed study. In the light of 
Committee discussion, the sponsors of the draft resolution submitted a revised 
version” which, in addition to certain drafting alterations, would request FAO 
rather than the Secretary-General to make a study of the feasibility of establish- 
ing a world food reserve within the United Nations. After being further revised 
at the suggestion of the chairman™ to reflect more clearly an awareness of 
studies which had been made by ECOSOC’s Commission on International Com- 
modity Trade and by FAO, the resolution as revised was approved by the 
Committee at its 337th meeting on December 9, by 43 votes to 0 with 1 absten- 
tion. 

At its 511th plenary meeting on December 14, the General Assembly without 
debate adopted the resolution by 46 votes to 0 with 1 abstention. 


Report of the United Nations Agent General for Korean Reconstruction: The 
fourth report of the Agent General of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency, covering the period from October 1, 1953, to September 1, 1954,” was 
considered by the Economic Committee at its 340th and 341st meetings, on 


% For consideration of the question of a world 39 General Assembly Official Records (9th 
food reserve by FAO, see International Organi- session), Supplement 20; for consideration of 
zation, VI, p. 629-630; ibid., VIII, p. 383. the third report of the Agent General at the 

* Document A/C.2/L.250/Rev.1. eighth session of the Assembly, see International 


% Document A/C.2/L.250/Rev.2. Organization, VIII, p. 80-81. 
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December 10 and 11. In his report, the Agent General (Coulter) stated that 
the year under review had been the first entirely free of hostilities, and repre- 
sented a new and vital phase of reconstruction. Since the armistice had been 
signed, there had been an improved delineation of the areas of execution for 
each participant in Korean reconstruction, and the effectiveness of the program 
had been increased by the willingness of the participants to work together. An 
agreement between the government of the Republic of Korea and UNKRA 
under which UNKRA would provide economic assistance to Korea had been 
signed on May 31, 1954, for the purpose of defining further general policies 
and procedures; the agreement was retroactive in that it provided for the de- 
posit of hwan to UNKRA counterpart deposit accounts commensurate with all 
aid received prior to its signing, and it further provided that all policies and 
procedures should be decided by joint action. Pricing and credit policies and 
procurement and distribution arrangements were the chief areas of concern of 
the agreement. The most critical problem facing the agency, the report stated, 
was that of financial support from governments. In order to utilize its limited 
resources most effectively, UNKRA had divided its plan of expenditure for the 
1954 financial year into “increments”, of which the first contained only projects 
of the very highest priority. However despite a reduction of administrative 
costs, UNKRA had been unable to complete its program for 1954 or to begin 
its authorized program for 1955, due to insufficient funds. 

During debate on the report, the representative for the United States (Nash), 
in expressing his appreciation of the work of UNKRA and the Agent General, 
announced that the governments of the United States, United Kingdom and 
Canada were prepared to subscribe an additional amount totalling approxi- 
mately $13,500,000, which when combined with the additional $1,160,000 
pledged by Australia would mean a total additional sum of $14,500,000 for 
UNKRA in 1955. The delegate for the Netherlands announced that his gov- 
ernment planned to double its 1954 contribution in 1955, reaching a total of 
$526,000 at the official rate of exchange. After hearing allegations by the dele- 
gates of the Soviet Union and other peoples’ democracies that the work of 
UNKRA was controlled by the United States and did not have any beneficial 
consequences for the south Korean people, the Committee voted on a draft 
resolution submitted jointly by Australia, Canada, Greece, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Sweden, United Kingdom and United States.“ The resolution, which 
1) congratulated the Agent General of UNKRA on his work, 2) stressed the 
desire that implementation of that work should be achieved to the maximum 
extent possible, 3) urged governments to give the necessary financial support 
to the Agency, 4) expressed appreciation of the valuable help given the Agency 
by the specialized agencies, and 5) requested the Negotiating Committee for 
Extra-Budgetary Funds to undertake steps to secure new pledges and prompt 
payment of existing pledges to the Agency, was approved at the 341st meeting 
of the Committee on December 11, by 38 votes to 5. Following the adoption 
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the resolution, several delegates stated that their affirmative votes did not imply its ei 


a commitment to contribute funds to UNKRA. nitte 
At its 511th plenary meeting on December 14 the Assembly without debate | o the 
adopted the draft resolution by a vote of 41 to 5 with 2 abstentions. powe 
the A 


Other economic matters: Four draft resolutions were submitted to the Eco- | matte 
nomic Committee pursuant to its consideration of Chapter II the report of the | jt. 34 
Economic and Social Council“ during its 335th through 340th meetings, on | graft, 
December 8 through 10. Two of the draft resolutions concerned the problem | goyie 





of full employment; under the terms of the draft sponsored by the Soviet At 
Union,* the General Assembly would decide to convene a non-governmental prove 
advisory conference, at which competent specialized inter-governmental organi- with | 
zations, all national and international trade union organizations and other non- to int 
governmental organizations concerned with the problem would discuss appro- by a 


priate measures to decrease unemployment. A draft resolution co-sponsored resolu 
by Australia, Brazil, Canada, Colombia, Ecuador, France, Turkey, the United At: 
Kingdom, United States, Venezuela and Yugoslavia“ would have the Assembly | 4 dra! 
take note of the consideration of full employment by ECOSOC and express its revise 
approval of the resolution which had been unanimously adopted by ECOSOC | fntern 
at its eighteenth session.“ While the delegate for the Soviet Union (Morozov) | fore ¢ 
expressed the view that economic developments since the adoption of | of the 
ECOSOC’s resolution created the necessity for further action on the problem,a | withor 
number of other delegates were of the opinion that such a non-governmental Arg 
conference would represent an infringement on the special area of competence | glecte, 
of the International Labor Organization, and that the general recommendations | yaoany 
of such a conference would be of little use to individual governments, whose | the te 
employment problems differed widely. The Soviet draft resolution was rejected 
at the 339th meeting of the Committee on December 10 by 33 votes to 6 with | §ogjal 
11 abstentions. At its same meeting, the Committee approved the eleven-power 
draft resolution by a vote of 43 to 0 with 6 abstentions. Cie 

The problem of expanding international trade was the subject of two further | Cultur 
draft resolutions. One, sponsored by the Soviet Union,” would have the Assem- 548th 
bly call on Member governments to remove all existing measures of discrimina- its BSE 
tion applying to trade with individual states and groups of states, and to take 





| mentas 
steps to expand trade and other economic relations between nations. Under Sian 
the terms of the other draft resolution, sponsored by Australia, Canada, France, | progra 
the United Kingdom and United States,“ the Assembly would note the active dine 


consideration by ECOSOC of methods to expand international trade and de- of the 
velop international economic relations, note that the matter had been placed on the Co 
the agenda of ECOSOC’s twentieth session, and endorse the resolution on , 


: ‘ 3 « 

measures to expand international trade unanimously adopted by ECOSOC at Pied 
* Doc 

*1General Assembly Official Records (9th eighteenth session, see International Organiza- *® Doc: 
session), Supplement 3. tion, VIII, p. 520. % For 
#2 Document A/C.2/L.247. # Documents A/C.2/L.248 and Corr.1. Internati 

* Documents A/C.2/L.253 and Add.1. * Documents A/C.2/L.252 and Add.1. 5 For 


* For a summary of ECOSOC’s action at its year 195 
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its eighteenth session.“ An amendment to the five-power draft resolution sub- 
mitted by Chile which would place the item on the agenda of the tenth session 
of the Assembly“ was withdrawn by its sponsor after the sponsors of the five- 
power draft accepted a proposal of Venezuela that the resolution should have 
the Assembly express satisfaction with the decision of ECOSOC to consider the 
matter again at its twentieth session, rather than merely note the decision. At 
its 340th meeting on December 10, the Committee approved the five-power 
draft, as revised, by 45 votes to 0 with 5 abstentions after having rejected the 
Soviet draft resolution by a vote of 11 to 7 with 30 abstentions. 

At its 511th plenary meeting on December 14, the General Assembly ap- 
proved the eleven-power draft resolution on full employment by 50 votes to 0 
with 5 abstentions, and the five-power draft resolution on removal of obstacles 
to international trade by a vote of 49 to 0 with 5 abstentions. It was decided 
by a vote of 31 to 6 with 16 abstentions not to vote on the Soviet alternate draft 
resolutions which had been re-submitted in the plenary meeting. 

At its 513th plenary meeting on December 15, the General Assembly rejected 
a draft resolution submitted by the Soviet Union“ proposing that ECOSOC 
revise its previous decision withdrawing consultative status from the Women’s 
International Democratic Federation.” As there were no further proposals be- 
fore the Assembly with respect to Chapters I, VI, VII and VIII of the report 
of the Economic and Social Council, the Assembly took note of the report 
without reference to Committee. 

Argentina, Dominican Republic, Netherlands, France, China, and Egypt were 
elected at the 492d plenary meeting of the Assembly on October 6 to fill the 
vacancies on the Economic and Social Council occurring with the expiration of 
the terms of Argentina, Belgium, China, Cuba, Egypt and France.” 


Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Matters 


United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees: The report of the High 
Commissioner for Refugees’ was considered by the Social, Humanitarian and 
Cultural (Third) Committee from its 545th meeting on October 1 through its 
548th meeting on October 6 and from its 550th meeting on October 8 through 
its 556th meeting on October 18. The Committee also had before it a supple- 
mentary report prepared by the High Commissioner at the suggestion of the 
Economic and Social Council which elaborated his proposal for a $12 million 
program to promote permanent solutions of the refugee problem and gave a 
tumber of examples of projects which could be undertaken.’ At the invitation 
of the Committee, the High Commissioner (Van Heuven Goedhart) sat with 
the Committee during its debate. 


“For information on this resolution, see In- ‘For a summary of the report, see Inter- 
temational Organization, VIII, p. 520-521. national Organization, VIII, p. 502-504; for 
* Document A/C.2/L.256. discussion of the report at the 18th session of 
“Document A/L.186. the Economic and Social Council, see ibid., 
“For information on ECOSOC’s decision, see _p. 528; for discussion of the question of refugees 
Intemational Organization, VIII, p. 371-372. at the eighth session of the Assembly, see ibid., 


"For the membership of ECOSOC for the pp. 92-93. 
year 1955, see this issue, p. 52. 2 Document A/2648/Add.2. 
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During the Committee’s debate, the Soviet delegate (Saksin) and delegates 
of other peoples’ democracies attacked the work of the High Commissioner who, 
they asserted, had not only failed to implement the original intention of the 
United Nations to repatriate refugees but had worked actively against that inten- 
tion. It was charged that the High Commissioner had conspired with certain 
western powers to perpetuate the refugee problem in order to provide a source 
of cheap manpower and to recruit spies and saboteurs against the peoples’ 
democracies. Other delegates shared the view of the Afghanistan delegate 
(Baroody) that a new refugee problem was constantly being created by propa- 
ganda encouraging the disaffection of malcontents. In answer to these charges, 
the High Commissioner and delegates from the western powers denied that any 
refugee wishing to be repatriated would not be free to do so if the cooperation 
of his country of origin could be attained; they also denied that the refugees 
were being exploited in any way. In answer to the question raised by Afghani- 
stan, it was argued that the radio broadcasts to which reference had been made 
served merely to inform the person who had already decided to leave his coun- 
try of the opportunities and services which he could obtain. 

Most of the debate, however, centered around the program for permanent 
solutions which the High Commissioner had submitted and, specifically, around 
draft resolutions submitted by Sweden and jointly by Australia, Belgium, Costa 
Rica, Ecuador, France, the Netherlands, Turkey and the United States. The 
Swedish draft provided that the funds necessary to implement the High Com- 
missioner’s program should be appropriated directly by the General Assembly.’ 
The Secretary of the Committee (Vakil) subsequently explained that if the 
High Commissioner’s plan were approved substantially as submitted, the sum 
to be assessed United Nations Members under the Swedish resolution would be 
$3.2 million for the 1955 financial year. In submitting his draft resolution, the 
Swedish delegate (Aman) pointed out that only twelve states had contributed 
voluntarily to the Refugee Emergency Fund; he saw no reason to assume that 
states would be more willing to contribute to the new fund in larger numbers 
or amounts. 

The eight-power draft resolution, on the other hand, provided for voluntary 
contributions to the fund to be negotiated with governments of Member and 
non-member states by the Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds. 
Under the eight-power draft, contributions would be sought to a single fund to 
be used both for seeking permanent solutions and for emergency aid to the 
most needy cases. In its final revised form, the draft also provided 1) that 
the size of the fund be determined by the High Commissioner’s Advisory Com- 
mittee at its next session on the basis of the High Commissioner's proposals; 
2) that the Economic and Social Council decide not later than its 19th session 
either to establish an Executive Committee responsible for giving directives to 
the High Commissioner in carrying out his program and for exercising the neces- 
sary controls in the use of the funds or to revise the terms of reference and com- 


3 Document A/C.3/L.402. 
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position of the Advisory Committee in order to enable it to carry out the same 
duties; and 3) that the governments concerned, in negotiating agreements with 
the High Commissioner for the projects for permanent solutions under the pro- 

, “give assurances that they will assume full financial responsibility should 
any of the refugees within the scope of the program still require assistance at 
the end of the stipulated period” (1958). 

The assumptions of this latter provision and of a phrase in the preamble to 
the draft which, while emphasizing the international and universal obligation 
to assist the refugees, stated that “the ultimate responsibility for the refugees 
within the mandate of the High Commissioner falls in fact upon the countries 
of residence”,* were challenged by Egypt, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen 
who proposed to delete the phrase from the preamble and to alter the operative 
paragraph to provide that, at the end of the program, the countries of residence 
would “provide all the assistance within their power” rather than “assume full 
financial responsibility” for the remaining refugees." The Arab amendments 
were withdrawn when it became evident that there was insufficient support to 
have them approved. 

After the disputed paragraph of the preamble had been approved by a vote 
of 33 to 11 with 6 abstentions and the operative provision in question by a vote 
of 32 to 10 with 11 abstentions, the Committee adopted the revised draft as a 
whole by a vote of 40 to 5 with 10 abstentions. The Swedish draft resolution 
was rejected by a vote of 9 to 27 with 21 abstentions. 

The Assembly adopted the resolution as approved in Committee by a vote of 
44 to 5 with 8 abstentions at its plenary meeting of October 21.° 


Draft international covenants on human rights: The Third Committee con- 
sidered the draft texts of the international covenants on human rights from its 
557th meeting on October 18 through its 586th meeting on November 17." The 
first four meetings were spent in discussing the procedure by which the Com- 
mittee should consider the drafts, particularly the procedure suggested by the 
Commission on Human Rights and transmitted to the Assembly by ECOSOC: 
that the drafts be given two separate readings at two consecutive sessions with 
the first reading dealing with the drafts in their present state." 

While some delegations tended to favor appointing an ad hoc body or con- 
vening a plenipotentiary conference to complete work on the drafts, a large 
majority of the delegations felt that the drafts warranted consideration by the 
Assembly as a whole and by the Third Committee in particular. The principal 
issues in the involved procedural debate were the following: 1) should the 
Assembly complete it work on the drafts at the current session? 2) should the 
Assembly commit itelf to complete the work at least at the tenth session? 3) 


*Document A/C.3/L.403/Rev.3. For discussion at the eighteenth session of 
5 Document A/C.3/L.405. ECOSOC, see International Organization, VIII, 
*Document A/RESOLUTION/ 203. p- 525-526; for information on discussion at the 


‘For the draft covenants as approved by the eighth session of the Assembly, see ibid., 
Commission on Human Rights at its tenth ses- p. 82-87. 
sion, see Economic and Social Council Official *’ Economic and Social Council Official Rec- 
Records (18th session), Supplement 7, p. 62-76. ords (18th session), Supplement 7, p. 6. 
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what constituted a “first reading’? 4) should Assembly consideration of the 
drafts begin with a general debate or with a discussion of the drafts article by 
article, section by section or part by part? and 5) how much of the remainder 
of the ninth session should be devoted to consideration of the drafts? Among 
the arguments raised in the Committee were the following: that, since it was 
desirable for the draft covenants to obtain as wide support as possible, states 
should be given sufficient time to consider or reconsider their positions; that, 
since detailed consideration of the drafts had taken place only in bodies of 
limited membership, all United Nations Members should have an opportunity to 
express their views on the drafts; that it would be impossible for many states to 
determine their attitude toward the drafts as a whole until such questions as 
reservations and implementation were clarified; and that, important as the draft 
covenants were, consideration of them should not preclude adequate discussion 
of other items on the Committee’s agenda. 

The Committee finally adopted an Afghanistan proposal’ as amended by Aus- 
tralia” and the United Kingdom” by which it was decided: 1) that the draft 
covenants should be discussed during the current session of the General Assem- 
bly; 2) that the draft covenants should be discussed in the Third Committee; 
3) that “a first reading of the draft Covenants, beginning with a general discus- 
sion” should take place in the Third Committee during the current session; and 
4) that the Third Committee should devote one-half of its remaining meetings 
to the consideration of the draft covenants.” 

During the general debate, which extended from the 561st meeting on Octo- 
ber 21 through the 573d meeting on November 3 and from the 575th meeting 
on November 5 into the 576th meeting on November 8, most of the delegations 
made statements setting forth the views of their governments. In general, the 
statements tended to emphasize various draft articles or omissions with which 
individual Members were not satisfied. Among the most debated questions 
were the right of self-determination, the federal-state clause, application to non- 
self-governing territories, the implementation provisions, reservations, and right 
to change one’s religion. 

Some delegations took strong exception to the inclusion in both draft cove- 
nants of an article on the right of self-determination (Article 1 of each draft).” 
They argued that the right of self-determination was not an individual right but 
a collective right and as such had no place in either of the draft covenants. 
Furthermore, by including the right in both drafts, an ambiguous situation was 
created because it was assumed that the rights in the draft covenant on eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights would be achieved gradually while those in 
the draft covenant on civil and political rights would be achieved immediately. 
Some delegates suggested that the reference to self-determination should be 
made only in the preambles of the draft covenants and that statement of the 


*® Document A/C.3/L.406. 8 Texts of this article and articles subsequently | 
1” Document A/C.3/L.408. cited may be found in the draft covenants as 
™ Document A/C.3/L.407. cited above. 


2% Document A/C.3/L.409. 
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right should be the subject of a separate protocol or covenant. It was further 
argued that the question of self-determination was essentially a political question 
and as such subject to other considerations, principally the maintenance of 
international peace. The United States felt that the article interpreted economic 
self-determination too rigidly and ignored the possibility that foreign nationals 
might have acquired rights by treaty or under international law. The article 
might be interpreted, the United States felt, as an affirmation of a right to ex- 
propriation without compensation and would tend to discourage the flow of 
private capital. 

On the other hand, many other delegates regarded the articles on self-deter- 
mination as indispensable to the effectiveness of the covenants. They denied 
that there could be any distinction between individual and collective rights and 
argued that no individual human right could be fully enjoyed except within the 
context of a freely self-determined community. 

The federal-state clauses which had been drafted for inclusion in the drafts 
(Article 27 of the draft covenant on economic, social and cultural rights and 
Article 52 of the draft covenant on civil and political rights), it was argued, 
were in reality anti-federal clauses and did not fulfill the wishes of the General 
Assembly which, at its fifth session, had asked the Human Rights Commission 
to prepare draft articles which would secure the maximum extension of the 
covenants to the constituent parts of federal states and also meet their constitu- 
tional problems." Several delegates representing federal states announced that, 
if the present text were contained in the final drafts, their governments would 
be prevented from signing or acceding to the covenants. Failure to take a 
realistic view of the problems of many federal states would, they maintained, 
force states which were among the most advanced in the field of human rights 
to vote against the covenants. 

On the other hand, some delegates felt that the inclusion in the covenants of 
a clause relieving the federal government of international responsibility for the 
failure of its constituent parts to implement fully the covenants would place the 
unitary states in an unequal position. Much as they desired the universal rati- 
fication of the covenants, they felt that it should not be accomplished at the 
expense of their effectiveness. 

Similarly, states administering non-self-governing, trust and colonial terri- 
tories objected to the articles declaring that the provisions of the covenants 
should apply equally to metropolitan and non-self-governing, trust and colonial 
territories (Article 28 of the draft covenant on economic, social and cultural 
rights and Article 53 of the draft covenant on civil and political rights). The 
existence of such a provision would, it was argued, delay or prevent accession 
to the covenant by their goverments since it would be necessary to obtain the 
consent of each such non-self-administering territory to the provisions covering 
all matters in which they were competent. On the other hand, other delega- 
tions maintained that without provisions substantially the same as those in the 


4 See International Organization, V, p. 143. 
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draft covenants, the benefits of the covenants would not be extended to the 
non-self-governing territories. 

The implementation provisions of the drafts, particularly of the draft cove- 
nant on civil and political rights, were criticized both as being too strong and 
too weak. The Soviet delegate felt that the human rights committee provided 
for in Part IV of the draft covenant on civil and political rights would be a viola- 
tion of the United Nations Charter and would constitute unlawful intervention 
in the domestic competence of the state; it was argued that establishment of 
such a system would increase international tension and would make it difficult 
for many states to sign the covenant. Other states objected to the inclusion in 
the covenant on political and civil rights of a system of reporting (Article 49) 
similar to that of the covenant on economic, social and cultural rights (Article 
17); such a procedure they felt to be suitable only to a covenant like the latter 
whose provisions were to be implemented gradually. Still other states felt that 
there should be no distinction between the implementation provisions of the 
two drafts and that both should be considerably stronger than Part IV of the 
draft covenant on civil and political rights. In particular, many delegates re- 
gretted that no provision had been made for the right of petition by individuals 
or non-governmental organizations. Several states commended the proposal to 
establish a United Nations High Commissioner (Attorney-General) of Human 
Rights” to the attention of the other Members. 

On the question of whether and under what conditions reservations should be 
permitted to the draft covenants, there was further division of opinion. Some 
delegates felt that no reservations of any nature should be permitted since this 
would create conditions of inequality among parties to the covenants and since 
the articles had been drafted with sufficient care to provide for all legitimate 
contingencies. Many other delegates seemed to feel however that some provi- 
sion for reservation should be permitted, although only a few argued for an 
unlimited right to make reservations. Among the limitations which were sug- 
gested to prevent reservations from being used to frustrate the purpose of the 
covenants were the following: to limit the effect of reservations to a period of 
time, to limit the sections of the covenants to which reservations would be 
permitted, to make the admissibility of reservations dependent on their accept- 
ance by two-thirds of the parties to the covenant, or to limit reservations to those 
which did not affect the purposes of the covenants. Several proposals combin- 
ing various of these limits were also suggested. As to whether provision for 
reservations should be included in the text of the covenants themselves or in a 
separate protocol of signature there was a further difference of opinion. During 
the general debate, several delegates emphasized the necessity of settling the 
question of reservations before any detailed discussion of the individual provi- 
sions of the two covenants were undertaken. 

Many of the states with large Moslem populations objected to the provision 
in Article 18 of the draft covenant on civil and political rights of the right of a 


43 Economic and Social Council Official Records (18th session), Supplement 7, p. 74-76. 
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person “to maintain or to change his religion or belief”. In the first place, it was 
maintained that the article, which dealt with freedom of thought, conscience 
and religion, had equated three freedoms which were not the same. It was 
maintained that the inclusion in the article of a right to change religion or belief 
would benefit the missionary religions and the religions of countries with large 
material wealth to the detriment of the non-missionary or materially poorer 
religions. 

Among the other problems which were raised during the general debate were 
the questions of the right of property, the right to the enjoyment of the fruits of 
artistic and creative work, and the prohibition of propaganda for war or inter- 
national or inter-racial discord. 

Some general problems were also raised, such as the merits of the Assembly’s 
decision to draft two covenants. Some delegates saw in the draft covenants 
justification for their views that a single covenant should have been adopted; 
they pointed to the appearance of some rights in both covenants and to the 
differing provisions for implementation as evidence of the impossibility of 
logically dividing human rights into two categories — political and civil and 
economic, social and cultural. On the other hand, many delegations reempha- 
sized their view that since some rights could be proclaimed by law whereas 
others were the product of education and were predicated on economic or social 
conditions beyond the direct control of the state, there had been ample justifica- 
tion for the decision to draw up two separate drafts. The United States dele- 
gate (Lord) in announcing again the intention of her government neither 
to sign nor to ratify the covenants stated that in the current international 
atmosphere the use of treaties to promote respect for human rights seemed 
unproductive. 

One of the fundamental issues raised during the debate was whether it was 
more desirable to prepare drafts which, since they would be the least common 
denominator, could be accepted by all states or whether the drafts should be 
expressions of an absolute and perfect system of rights and controls even if the 
chances of ratification were drastically reduced. In general, speakers empha- 
sized the necessity of avoiding both extremes, although there were wide differ- 
ences of opinion as to the substance of many questions and as to the line which 
would divide practicality from an abandonment of principle. 

Following the general debate, several proposed amendments to the drafts and 
new articles were circulated, most of which had been mentioned during the 
debate. No action on them was taken during the ninth session. Brazil pro- 
posed that the articles on self-determination be deleted from both drafts and 
that a statement be inserted instead in each preamble; it was also provided that 
a separate protocol embodying self-determination and the extension of the cove- 
nants to various forms of non-self-administering territories be prepared by the 
Commission on Human Rights.” Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, Greece, India, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Pakistan, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, 


% Document A/C.3/L.412. 
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Syria, Thailand, Yemen, Yugoslavia, Bolivia, Chile, Haiti and Uruguay sub- 
mitted a statement of their arguments in favor of retaining the articles on self- 
determination in the covenants as drafted.” Brazil also proposed to change 
Article 23 of the draft covenant on civil and political rights to provide, as an 
exception to the prohibition of discrimination on religious, political and other 
grounds, the constitutional provisions relating to access to high office. The 
Brazilian amendment also called for the insertion of Article 26 of that covenant 
as a sub-paragraph of Article 19." Belgium proposed that Article 22, which 
provided that the legislation of parties should be directed toward equality of 
rights of both spouses as to marriage, during marriage and at its dissolution, 
be replaced by a provision prescribing that parties were to pass legislation to 
this effect within a reasonable time.” Cuba, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, 
Norway and Sweden on the other hand, favored the insertion of an unqualified 
provision that such a right be granted.” Uruguay proposed that the implemen- 
tation provisions of the draft covenant on civil and political rights be replaced 
by its proposal for a High Commissioner (Attorney-General) for Human 
Rights.” Other delegations announced their intention of proposing again 
various amendments and new articles which had been submitted in the Human 
Rights Commission but had been rejected or not considered. 

Most of the time remaining after the close of general debate was spent, how- 
ever, in a discussion of the procedure which should be prescribed in preparation 
for the resumption of debate at the tenth session of the Assembly and in sug- 
gested procedure to be adopted at that time. Discussion centered around a 
Costa Rican proposal which, after several revisions made in the light of sugges- 
tions submitted during discussion, provided in its operative sections 1) that 
governments of states Members and non-members of the United Nations com- 
municate to the Secretary-General within six months after the end of the ninth 
session of the Assembly any amendments or additions to the draft covenants 
and observations on the drafts; 2) that the specialized agencies also be permitted 
to submit observations; 3) that non-governmental organizations concerned with 
the promotion of human rights, including those in the non-self-governing and 
trust territories, stimulate public interest in the draft covenants by all possible 
means; 4) that the Secretary-General prepare a compilation of all ‘observations, 
amendments or additions made during the debate just completed or communi- 
cated under the terms of the present draft and circulate it to governments in 
sufficient time for study before the tenth session; and 5) that the meetings of 
the Third Committee during the tenth session should begin with and be mainly 
devoted to the discussion of the draft covenants, article by article in an agreed 
order including new articles, with a view to their adoption at the earliest possible 
date.” The most debated provision of the draft concerned the reference to 
non-governmental organizations. Some delegates argued that the contents of 
the drafts were still to tentative to warrant such a course which might lead to 


7 Documents A/C.3/L.427 and Add.1. 21 Document A/C.3/L.424. 
18 Document A/C.3/L.413. 2 Document A/C.3/L.410/Rev.4 and corti- 
% Document A/C.3/L.414. genda. 


2 Document A/C.3/L.418. 
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false expectations of their early entry into force in their present form or which 
might arouse hostility and make eventual acceptance of final drafts more diffi- 
cult. It was also argued that the draft should specify non-governmental organi- 
zations in consultative status with the United Nations in order to avoid an 
anomalous situation for the Secretary-General. Special reference to non-self- 
governing and trust territories was felt to be unnecessary and to have been pro- 
posed simply for the purpose of embarrassing the countries administering such 
areas. This controversial sub-paragraph of the draft was adopted by a vote of 
35 to 13 with 5 abstentions. The Committee also approved a new paragraph 
sponsored by Egypt and Lebanon requesting the Secretary-General to give the 
draft covenants the widest possible publicity through all available information 
media and within budgetary limitations. The draft as revised and amended was 
approved by a vote of 42 to 5 with 4 abstentions. 

On December 4, the Assembly by a vote of 49 to 2 with 7 abstentions ap- 
proved the resolution as adopted in Committee.* 


Freedom of information and question of organizing an international profes- 
sional conference to prepare an international code of ethics for information per- 
sonnel: The general debate in the Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Committee 
on freedom of information, which extended from the 599th meeting on Novem- 
ber 30 through the 616th meeting on December 11, centered largely around 
the action which the Economic and Social Council” had taken or failed to take 
pursuant to the report of its rapporteur on freedom of information (Lopez) .” 
In particular, delegates expressed their views on the ECOSOC decision not to 
reappoint a special rapporteur on the question but to assign further studies to 
the Secretary-General. Those who opposed the ECOSOC action argued that 
many of the tasks assigned to the Secretary-General were of a highly political 
nature and would therefore be very difficult for him to perform. Other dele- 
gates however, upholding the ECOSOC decision, felt that the greater resources 
available to the Secretary-General and the specialized agencies made it logical 
to assign them the studies in question. The failure of ECOSOC to take any 
action on the rapporteur’s proposals concerning the draft international conven- 
tion on freedom of information was also much criticized in the Committee 
debates. The delegates who regarded the completion of this draft to be 
immediately desirable felt that ECOSOC had concentrated its attentions on 
peripheral and procedural aspects of the problem of freedom of information and 
had neglected the essential heart of the question. Other delegates argued on 
the other hand that ECOSOC had rightly assessed the impossibility of produc- 
ing at present a draft convention which would gain wide acceptance and at the 
same time be truly effective. 

Four aspects of the general question of freedom of information were subjects 
of draft resolutions in the Committee: 1) technical assistance in freedom of 


* Document A/RESOLUTION /233. formation on discussion of this question at the 
“For information on action taken by eighth session of the Assembly see ibid., 
ECOSOC at its seventeenth session, see Interna- _p. 87-88. 


tional Organization, VIII, p. 366-368; for in- * Document E/2462. 
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information; 2) the draft international convention on freedom of information; 
3) the 1936 Geneva convention concerning the use of broadcasting in the cause 
of peace; and 4) the future work of the United Nations in the field of freedom 
of information. 

Seven powers — Chile, Lebanon, Mexico, the Philippines, Sweden, the United 
States and Ecuador — introduced a draft resolution which noted the resolutions 
approved at the seventeenth session of ECOSOC concerning technical assist- 
ance in freedom of information and authorized the Secretary-General to provide, 
at the request of Member states, services which would not fall within the scope 
and objectives of existing technical assistance programs, in order to assist those 
states in promoting freedom of information.” Some delegations, among them 
that of Saudi Arabia, felt that the resolution illustrated what had become a 
dangerous tendency to expand the scope of technical assistance to the point at 
which the limited funds available were being frittered away on non-essential 
projects. Several other delegations noted that they were supporting the seven- 
power proposal on the understanding that it would not involve an increase in 
expenditure nor in personnel. The Committee adopted the seven-power draft 
by a vote of 46 to 0 with 1 abstention. 

On the question of the draft international convention on freedom of informa- 
tion, three drafts were submitted. Afghanistan, Costa Rica, Egypt, India, Indo- 
nesia, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia and Yugoslavia submitted a proposal which, 
in its operative section, provided that the Assembly 1) request ECOSOC to 
discuss the draft convention at its nineteenth session and to formulate recom- 
mendations for consideration by the General Assembly, taking into account the 
views expressed at the present and previous sessions of the Assembly and 2) 
decide to discuss the draft convention, including such recommendations as 
ECOSOC might make, at its tenth session.” A Chilean draft proposed that the 
Assembly request ECOSOC to convene, before the beginning of the tenth ses- 
sion of the Assembly and after considering the rapporteur’s report and the draft 
convention, an international conference to complete the drafting of the conven- 
tion on the basis of the pending draft." Afghanistan proposed that the Assem- 
bly request ECOSOC to consider, while examining the draft convention at its 
nineteenth session, the right of all nations to nationalize any foreign information 
enterprises for the purpose of preserving and protecting their national informa- 
tion enterprises and their national culture, and to formulate recommendations 
on this question and the draft convention as a whole for consideration at the 
tenth session of the Assembly.” 

Discussions outside the Committee among the sponsors of the three resolu- 
tions in an effort to combine them into a single draft were not successful. How- 
ever, a revision” of the seven-power draft which requested ECOSOC to base 
discussion at its nineteenth session on both the views expressed and proposals 
submitted during this and previous Assembly sessions and which provided that 

*8 Documents A/C.3/L.448 and Add.1. * Document A ‘ “ry 
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the Assembly discuss the draft convention not later than its eleventh session, 
rather than at its tenth as in the original, enabled Chile and Afghanistan subse- 
quently to withdraw their drafts. The revised seven-power resolution about 
which discussion then centered was criticized from several quarters. Some 
delegates thought that the time was not propitious for the conclusion of a draft 
convention; they feared that efforts to force early completion of a draft would 
result either in a compromise in very vague terms or in a convention which very 
few states could accept. It was pointed out that many elements in the draft 
convention were in great controversy, especially provisions setting forth the 
limits and reasons for justified restriction of the right. Critics of the draft also 
argued that, with the decision to proceed at the tenth session with the work on 
the draft international covenants on human rights” — a task which in all proba- 
bility would extend into the eleventh session — there would not be sufficient 
time to consider the draft convention on freedom of information at the same 
time. Other delegates felt that the resolution, especially certain preambular 
paragraphs, might be construed as criticism of ECOSOC. 

These views were reflected in amendments submitted by Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden which would 1) delete the controversial paragraphs of the pre- 
amble concerning ECOSOC action; 2) identify the rapporteur on freedom of 
information as the rapporteur to ECOSOC; 3) add a paragraph to the preamble 
considering the reasons why the completion of the convention had been delayed; 
4) delete a preambular provision concerning the necessity for giving the con- 
clusion of a convention high priority in the work of the United Nations; 5) add 
a paragraph noting that the draft covenants on human rights were to be consid- 
ered at the tenth session of the Assembly; 6) request ECOSOC to consider the 
draft convention on freedom of information at its twenty-first, rather than at 
its nineteenth session; and 7) delete the second operative provision of the seven- 
power draft and insert a request that ECOSOC continue its efforts on the tech- 
nical level to promote freedom of information.” 

In voting on the amendments, the Committee rejected completely or the 
sponsors withdrew all but the third and fifth; the Committee decided to add to 
the operative part of the draft the paragraph suggested in the seventh amend- 
ment but to retain as well the paragraph which it was designed to replace. The 
draft resolution as amended and revised was approved as a whole by a vote of 
31 to 11 with 11 abstentions. 

Discussion of the international convention concerning the use of broadcasting 
in the cause of peace, which had been concluded at Geneva in 1936, arose as 
a result of a Soviet proposal that the Assembly decide to request states which 
had or might become parties to that convention to agree to transfer to the United 
Nations the functions which were performed under the terms of the convention 
by the League of Nations. To this end, the Assembly would instruct the Secre- 
tary-General 1) to prepare a draft protocol concerning the transfer; 2) to pro- 
vide in the draft protocol for the accession of Members and non-members of the 


51 See above, p. 116. ® Document A/C.3/L.454. 
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United Nations which were not parties to the convention, as well as for such 
legal adjustments as might be necessary; and 3) to circulate the draft protocol 
to the parties to the convention and to the nineteenth session of ECOSOC in 
order that ECOSOC might submit recommendations to the tenth session of the 
Assembly.” 

Some delegates expressed doubt as to the efficacy of revitalizing the conven- 
tion, pointing out that it had had only limited acceptance at the time it was 
drawn up and was not technologically up to date. The Netherlands, Turkey 
and United Kingdom submitted a series of amendments, the first of which 
would delete the short preamble of the Soviet draft, which had recognized that 
the convention could be of great assistance in strengthening peace, and replace 
it with paragraphs which 1) considered that the convention constituted an im- 
portant element in the field of freedom of information; 2) considered that the 
custodial functions mentioned in the convention had already been assumed by 
the Secretary-General and that the convention was still in force; and 3) con- 
sidered further that by taking over by agreement between the parties to the 
convention the powers and functions established by certain provisions of the 
convention, the United Nations could give full effect to all the provisions of the 
convention in question. The effect of the proposed amendments to the opera- 
tive portions of the draft limited the states to whom the resolution was ad- 
dressed to those already parties or signatories to the convention and asked them 
to state whether they wished to make such a transfer of functions, rather than 
asking them to agree to do so. The amendments would also have eliminated 
the provisions concerning action by ECOSOC and the Assembly. A further 
major alteration proposed by the amendments, and the proposition which 
aroused the most controversy, concerned the addition of a provision that the 
protocol to be prepared by the Secretary-General include a new article provid- 
ing that each party to the convention not interfere with the reception, within 
its territory, of foreign radio broadcasts.“ The Soviet Union agreed to all the 
amendments with the exception of the last, to which it proposed to add a provi- 
sion which would invite all governments to refrain from radio broadcasts that 
would mean unfair attacks or slanders against other peoples anywhere and to 
conform strictly to an ethical conduct in the interest of world peace by report- 
ing facts truly and objectively and which would qualify the proposed prohibi- 
tion of interference with foreign broadcasts by a clause stating “on the under- 
standing that the contents of such broadcasts do not violate the provisions of 
articles 1 and 3 of the Convention ....”” When the three sponsors of the 
amendment agreed to accept all the Soviet wording except the qualification on 
interference with foreign broadcasts, the Soviet Union proposed its wording as 
a separate amendment to its original draft. 

The Committee approved the wording of this paragraph as proposed by the 
Soviet Union with the deletion of the qualification concerning articles 1 and 3 


% Document A/C.3/L.447. The text of the dealt with broadcasts harmful to good inter- 
1936 convention is appended to this document. national relations, inciting acts incompatible 
* Document A/C.3/L.453. with the internal security of another state, and 
*% Document A/C.3/L.458. Articles 1 and 3 endangering good international understanding. 
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of the convention, a deletion approved by a vote of 21 to 6 with 18 abstentions. 
The other amendments proposed by the three powers were adopted and the 
amended resolution as a whole was approved by a vote of 25 to 0 with 20 
abstentions. 

The fourth subject discussed by the Committee under the general agenda 
item of freedom of information concerned the future work of the United Nations 
in this field. In view of what some delegates regarded as an evident lack of 
interest in the basic aspects of freedom of information on the part of ECOSOC, 
they felt it to be essential for the Assembly to take some positive action to assure 
the continued interest of the United Nations in the problem after the nineteenth 
session of ECOSOC. It was argued that the Assembly itself should take 
such steps and not simply recommend action to ECOSOC. The Philippines 
submitted a draft resolution by which the Assembly would decide to establish 
a three-man commission to prepare 1) a report and recommendations on the 
effect of mass communications media on relations between peoples and particu- 
larly with regard to war tensions and 2) a world-wide survey and recommen- 
dations concerning barriers to the free flow of news and information within 
countries and across national borders. Under the terms of the Philippine draft, 
the members of the commission would be eminent people, expert in the field of 
law or information, to serve in their personal capacity; they would be chosen 
before March 30, 1955, by the President of the Assembly in consultation with 
the Secretary-General from a panel nominated by Member states and would 
serve for two years. The draft requested the commission to cooperate with 
Member and non-member states, the specialized agencies and appropriate in- 
formation enterprises and professional associations; the Secretary-General was 
asked to make the necessary administrative arrangements and states were asked 
to cooperate. The commission’s reports were to be submitted to the Assembly 
a soon as possible and in any case a progress report was to be prepared for the 
tenth session.” 

Among the arguments advanced against the proposal were that its cost, esti- 
mated at approximately $29,800 by the Secretary-General, was not commen- 
surate with its tasks; that its terms of reference were too restrictive; that it 
would be in fact appointing three rapporteurs, a procedure which ECOSOC 
had found to be not the most appropriate; and that it would result in a further 
proliferation of bodies working in the social field. When it became apparent 
that the resolution would not be supported by a majority of the Committee, the 
Philippines withdrew it. 

When the Assembly considered the recommendations of the Committee at 
its 514th plenary meeting on December 17, the resolution concerning technical 
assistance in the field of freedom of information was approved by a vote of 
53 to 0 with 2 abstentions; the resolution concerning the international conven- 
tion on freedom of information, by a vote of 37 to 11 with 7 abstentions; and 
the resolution concerning the Geneva convention of 1936, by a vote of 42 to 0 
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with 12 abstentions, including drafting amendments sponsored by the United 
Kingdom and Turkey. 

An item on the Assembly’s agenda related to that of freedom of information 
concerned the organizing of an international professional conference to prepare 
the final text of an international code of ethics for the use of information per- 
sonnel, and was considered briefly by the Committee at its 612d and 613th 
meetings on December 9 and 10. It was agreed to hold no general debate on 
the question in view of the lack of interest which the Secretary-General’s report 
showed professional organizations to have in the project." By a vote of 40 to 0 
with 2 abstentions, the Committee adopted a draft proposed by the Philippines 
which recalled earlier Assembly resolutions, noted the Secretary-General’s re- 
ports, and decided that the Assembly take no further action at the present time 
in regard to the organization of such a conference. The Secretary-General was 
requested to transmit the text of the draft international code of ethics to the 
enterprises and associations with which he had been in communication for their 
information and for such action as they might deem proper.” The resolution 
was accepted by the Assembly at its plenary meeting on December 17 by a vote 
of 43 to 0 with 1 abstention. 


Forced labor: The Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Committee considered 
the sections of the report of the Economic and Social Council concerning forced 
labor” from its 613d through 615th meetings on December 10 and 11 and from 
its 617th through 620th meetings on December 13 and 14. Most of the Com- 
mittee’s debate involved charges and denials concerning the existence of forced 
labor in certain countries; the United States and other delegations charged that 
forced labor constituted an important element in the economies of the Soviet 
Union, the People’s Republic of China and other peoples’ democracies while 
the Soviet Union charged that such a system existed in the United States and 
certain colonial areas. 

A draft resolution was introduced by Australia, Brazil, Canada, Costa Rica, 
Norway, Peru, the Philippines, Turkey, the United States and the United King- 
dom by which the Assembly would 1) endorse ECOSOC’s condemnation of the 
existence of systems of forced labor which were employed as means of political 
coercion or punishment for holding or expressing political views and which 
were on such a scale as to constitute an important element in the economy of a 
given country; 2) support ECOSOC’s appeal to all governments to re-examine 
their laws and administrative practices; and 3) express satisfaction with the 
action of ECOSOC in requesting the Secretary-General and the Director- 
General of the International Labor Office to prepare a further report on the 
subject, for consideration at the nineteenth session of ECOSOC, including any 
replies received from governments and any new information submitted by 

37 Documents A/2691 and Adds.1 and 2. Hoe Committee on Forced Labor at the seven- 
38 Document A/C.3/L.455. teenth session of ECOSOC, see International 
%®General Assembly Official Records (9th Organization, VIII, p. 368-370, and at the 
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Member states, specialized agencies, and non-governmental organizations in 
consultative status.” 

The delegations of India and Yugoslavia announced their intention to abstain 
in voting on the draft since they felt it reflected too narrow an interpretation of 
forced labor, excluding such forced labor as might exist in violation or absence 
of law or regulation and not for political purposes or on a small scale. Saudi 
Arabia also objected that portions of the draft were extraneous to the problem. 
The Committee approved the resolution by a vote of 31 to 5 with 12 absten- 
tions. On December 17, the Assembly as a whole approved the resolution by a 
vote of 41 to 5 with 10 abstentions. 


Status of women in private law: On the basis of the relevant portions of the 
report of the Economic and Social Council“ Argentina, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Egypt, Greece, Guatemala, Iraq, Peru, Venezuela and Yugoslavia intro- 
duced a draft resolution which urged all states, including those responsible for 
the administration of non-self-governing territories, to take all appropriate 
measures with a view to abolishing customs, ancient laws and practices which 
subjected women to a position inconsistent with the principles set forth in the 
United Nations Charter and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Among the specific measures which the resolution suggested were the ensuring 
of freedom of choice of a spouse; abolishing the practice of the bride-price; 
guaranteeing the right of widows to the custody of their children and their right 
to remarry; eliminating completely child marriages and the bethrothal of young 
girls before the age of puberty and establishing appropriate penalties where 
necessary; establishing a civil register in which all marriages and divorces would 
be recorded; ensuring that all cases involving personal rights be tried before a 
duly appointed magistrate; and ensuring that family allowances, where pro- 
vided, be administered in such a way as to benefit directly the mother and child. 
The draft also recommended that special efforts be made through fundamental 
education and various communications media to inform people of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and decrees and legislation which affected the 
status of women.” 

There was general agreement on the desirability of these objectives and many 
delegates reported at length that there was nothing in the religion or philosophy 
of their countries which would hinder their achievement. It was noted, how- 
ever, that realization of these goals would be very gradual, especially in back- 
ward areas, and would in large part depend on general progress. The United 
States, Canada and other states, while indicating support for the aims of the 
resolution announced that they would be unable to vote for it because of the 
federal structure of their governments and because they felt it went too far in 
recommending action which lay within the domestic jurisdiction of states. 

After the Committee had accepted drafting amendments submitted by 


“” Document A/C.3/L.456. eenth session of ECOSOC, see International 
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Afghanistan, the amended draft was approved by a vote of 39 to 0 with 8 ab. 
stentions; the Assembly in plenary session on December 17 approved the resolu- 
tion by a vote of 48 to 0 with 5 abstentions. 


Other social matters: After holding a general debate on Chapters IV and V 
of the report of the Economic and Social Council to the Assembly,” the Social, 
Humanitarian and Cultural Committee considered draft resolutions on a num- 
ber of questions raised in them. On the question of establishing a United Na- 
tions Narcotics Laboratory, the Committee adopted by a vote of 38 to 0 with 
5 abstentions a resolution submitted by France, Turkey and the United King- 
dom by which the Assembly decided to establish such a laboratory in Geneva." 
In the brief Committee debate, the United States suggested that the technical 
aspects of the question had not been thoroughly considered and felt that the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs should have been asked to examine them more 
fully before the Assembly took a final decision. The Committee’s recommenda- 
tion was approved at the 512d plenary meeting of the Assembly by a vote of 
50 to 0 with 5 abstentions. 

A thirteen-power resolution congratulating the United Nations Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF) on its work and inviting all Members and non-members to 
continue their efforts to expand the resources of UNICEF” was approved with- 
out opposition in the Committee and unanimously endorsed by the Assembly at 
its 512th plenary meeting. 

The Committee adopted by a vote of 47 to 0 with 4 abstentions, a draft reso- 
lution by which the Assembly recommended that, beginning with 1956, all 
countries observe an annual International Children’s Day on a date and ina 


way which they deemed appropriate. The resolution also invited private or- | 


ganizations to support and cooperate with its observance and requested the 
Executive Board of UNICEF, in cooperation with the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization to take steps to effect the resolution 
and report progress in its annual reports. The resolution as adopted represented 
a combination of elements of an Indian and a Uruguayan draft, proposals from 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, India, Costa Rica and others. A further Costa Rican 
amendment which would have requested the Executive Board of UNICEF to 
consider holding an annual meeting on a universal World Children’s Day of 
Member and non-member governments at which pledges of contributions could 
be made or intentions of doing so announced was rejected. The Assembly ap- 
proved the Committee’s recommendation by a vote of 48 to 0 with 3 abstentions 
at its 512th plenary meeting. 

On the basis of a resolution which combined elements of draft resolutions 
submitted by Afghanistan and by Egypt, Indonesia, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Pakistan and Yemen, and amendments proposed by Ecuador, India, and Brazil, 
Peru and the United States, the Committee adopted a resolution by which the 
Assembly would 1) request the Commission on Human Rights to complete its 


* General Assembly Official Records (9th “* Document A/C.3/L.432. 
session), Supplement 3, p. 72-106. * Documents A/C.3/L.433 and Adds.1 and 2. | 
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recommendations concerning international respect for the right of peoples and 
nations to self-determination, including recommendations concerning their per- 
manent sovereignty over their natural wealth and resources, having due regard 
to the importance of encouraging international cooperation in the economic 
development of under-developed countries, in order that the Assembly might 
give them full and due consideration at its next session; and 2) requested the 
Economic and Social Council to transmit those recommendations to the Assem- 
bly. The resolution was opposed in Committee by those delegations who felt 
that it violated the relationship of the various organs of the United Nations as 
established by the Charter and was an attempt to usurp to the Assembly the 
prerogatives of ECOSOC and by those who felt that self-determination was a 
collective rather than an individual right and should not be considered by the 
Commission on Human Rights. Most of the debate, however, concerned the 
amendment proposed by Brazil, Peru and the United States, only part of which 
was accepted by the Committee; the original amendment had qualified the right 
to permanent sovereignty over natural wealth and resources by “obligations 
under international agreements, the principles of international law” as well as 
by the importance of encouraging international cooperation in the economic 
development of under-developed countries. The disputed phrase, which its 
sponsors felt to be unobjectionable, was opposed by a majority of the members 
of the Committee on the grounds that it introduced concepts which might be 
used to limit the rights of non-self-governing peoples to full self-determination. 

When the resolution as adopted in Committee was considered at the 512th 
plenary meeting of the Assembly, a modified form of the disputed phrase was 
proposed by the three sponsors to the effect that due regard should be paid to 
the rights and duties of states under international law. The amendment was 
adopted by a vote of 23 to 14 with 9 abstentions and the resolution as amended 
by a vote of 41 to 11 with 3 abstentions. 


Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Question of South West Africa: At its 399th meeting on October 4, the Trus- 
teeship Committee began consideration of the report of the Committee on South 
West Africa.’ After deciding to take up the question of the procedure to be 
followed by the General Assembly in the examination of reports and petitions 
relating to the territory of South West Africa before holding a general debate 
on the substantive part of the report of the Committee on South West Africa, 
the Committee began consideration of two procedural proposals annexed to the 
report. The first of these was a draft resolution whereby the General Assembly 
would adopt six special rules for the examination of reports and petitions relat- 
ing to the territory, with a view to applying, so far as possible, the procedure 
followed by the Council of the League of Nations. The special rule F on voting 
procedure, under which decisions relating to reports and petitions concerning 
the territory would be regarded as important questions within the meaning of 


?For a summary of this report, see International Organization, VIII, p. 501-502. 
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Article 18, paragraph 2, of the Charter, and would therefore require a two-thirds 
majority, was, according to the draft resolution, to be adopted “subject to the 
concurring vote of the Union of South Africa as the State most directly con- 
cerned”. An amendment was proposed by India’ and subsequently revised 
orally by its sponsor to substitute, in the preamble to special rule F, the words 
“subject to the acceptance by the Union of South Africa, as the Mandatory for 
the Territory of South West Africa” for the original wording. The amendment 
was adopted in Committee by a vote of 23 to 4 with 20 abstentions. The draft 
resolution as a whole, incorporating several drafting amendments, was approved 
by a vote of 32 to 4, with 15 abstentions. 

The second procedural proposal was a recommendation that if special rule F 
were approved by the General Assembly without the concurring vote of South 
Africa, the Assembly should submit two questions to the International Court of 
Justice for an advisory opinion: the first, to ascertain whether in adopting such 
a voting procedure the Assembly was correctly interpreting the previous ad- 
visory opinion of the Court on the question of Scuth West Africa, and the 
second, in the event of a negative answer to the first, to inquire what voting 
procedure should be applied. A joint draft resolution presented by India, Mex- 
ico, Norway, Syria, and the United States’ to submit the questions recom- 
mended by the Committee on South West Africa to the International Court was 
adopted in committee by 35 votes to 1, with 11 abstentions. 

At its 494th plenary meeting on October 11 the General Assembly considered 
the first report of the Trusteeship Committee, which contained the above two 
draft resolutions as approved in Committee.‘ Debate on the first resolution, 
containing the six rules of procedure, centered on the correct interpretation of 
the preamble to rule F; the opponents of the preamble argued that it would give 
South Africa a veto, while its supporters stated that it would merely give South 
Africa an opportunity to accede to the proposed voting procedure. The pream- 
ble, in a separate vote, failed to obtain the required two-thirds majority, while 
the remainder of the resolution, including special rule F, was adopted by a vote 
of 33 to 3, with 15 abstentions. The President of the Assembly (van Kleffens) 
then ruled that in view of the Assembly’s decision to omit the preambular clause 
to rule F, there was no need to vote on the second of the two draft resolutions, 
which would have referred the matter of voting procedure to the International 
Court. The ruling was upheld by a vote of 30 to 8 with 13 abstentions. The 
representative of South Africa (du Plessis) said that his government could not 
accept the special procedure. 

At its 409th meeting on October 19, the representatives of Norway, Thailand 
and the United States informed the Trusteeship Committee that in the absence 
of a request for an advisory opinion from the International Court on the matter 
of voting procedure, their delegations would not participate in the consideration 
of resolutions based on the substance of the report of the Committee on South 


? Documents A/C.4/L.333/Rev.1 and 2. * Document A/2747. 
3 Document A/C.4/L.334. 
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West Africa, and the representatives of Norway and Thailand informed the 
Committee that they were resigning their membership in the Committee on 
South West Africa. After a number of the members of the Trusteeship Com- 
mittee had voiced their dissatisfaction with the decision of the Assembly not to 
vote on the draft resolution which would have referred the question of voting 

ure to the Court, a sub-committee “to review the whole situation and 
report back to the Committee on what to do” was established. The sub-com- 
mittee recommended’ that the Trusteeship Committee propose to the General 
Assembly a reopening of the question of seeking an advisory opinion from the 
Court, under rule 83 of the Assembly’s rules of procedure. This recommenda- 
tion was rejected by the Committee, which therefore made no recommendation 
on the matter in its second report to the Assembly. Subsequently the representa- 
tives of Iraq, Sweden and the United States declined invitations to serve on the 
Committee on South West Africa, and the representatives of Brazil, Mexico, 
Pakistan, Syria and Thailand reserved the positions of their governments with 
respect to their future participation in the committee. 

At its 500th plenary meeting on November 23 the General Assembly began 
consideration of the second report of the Fourth Committee. Guatemala and 
Lebanon co-sponsored a resolution seeking an advisory opinion from the Inter- 
national Court;’ according to the Guatemalan representative (Arenales), the 
legal doubts over the voting procedure of those countries which had stated that 
they could not take part in future votes on the problem of South West Africa 
would support South Africa’s position on its non-cooperation with the United 
Nations, whereas the removal of legal doubts would strengthen the legal and 
moral position of the United Nations. A lengthy procedural discussion ensued, 
during which the representative of South Africa (Sole) argued that the Assem- 
bly had to decide by a two-thirds vote to reconsider its earlier decision on voting 
procedure before it could vote on the joint proposal. The Assembly decided, 
by a vote of 25 to 18 with 11 abstentions, that the joint Guatemalan-Lebanese 
proposal did not constitute reconsideration of its earlier resolution on South 
West Africa, and subsequently approved the joint proposal by a vote of 25 to 
11 with 21 abstentions. 

Four additional draft resolutions dealing with South West Africa were sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly by the Trusteeship Committee in its second 
report as a result of the general debate and discussion it had held on the sub- 
stantive sections of the report of the Committee on South West Africa. The 
Assembly decided to defer a vote on two of the resolutions, which dealt with 
petitions from or concerning South West Africa, until the Court’s advisory opin- 
ion had been received. A third resolution, commending the Committee on 
South West Africa for its work and taking favorable note of the participation 
by the representative for South Africa in the general debate in the Trusteeship 
Committee, was approved by a vote of 34 to 8 with 9 abstentions,* and a fourth 
resolution, reiterating the Assembly’s view that South West Africa should be 


5 Document A/C.4/274. ™ Document A/L.178. 
®* Document A/2747/Add.1. 8 A/RESOLUTION/ 226. 
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placed under United Nations trusteeship, was approved by a vote of 40 to 3 
with 11 abstentions.’ 

At the 462d meeting of the Trusteeship Committee on December 9, the repre- 
sentatives of Thailand, Mexico, and Brazil withdrew their reservations and 
agreed to remain members of the Committee on South West Africa, in view of 
the General Assembly’s decision to refer the question of voting procedure to the 
International Court. At the 462d meeting, the representatives of Syria and 
Pakistan also agreed to continue serving on the committee. A Guatemalan 
proposal that the United States should be nominated to fill the vacancy created 
by the resignation of Norway, and that Thailand, which had agreed to continue 
serving on the committee only if its assistance seemed indispensable, be invited 
to continue as a member, was approved at the 463d meeting by a vote of 25 to5 
with 9 abstentions. At its 512th plenary meeting on December 14, the General 
Assembly approved without objection the continuation of Thailand and the ap- 
pointment of the United States to the Committee on South West Africa. 


Information from non-self-governing territories: The report of the Committee 
on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories” was considered by the 
Trusteeship ,Committee from its 410th through 424th meetings, from October 
20 through November 8. General debate focused largely on the committee's 
special report on economic conditions in the non-self-governing territories. The 
committee had noted certain lacunae in the economic information supplied to it 
by the administering members, and certain delegations criticized the adminis- 
tering authorities in this regard as well as for their reluctance to supply informa- 
tion on political development in the territories. The view was expressed by some 
delegations that the question of whether economic development programs in 
some instances benefited only some rather than all residents of the territories or 
only interests entirely outside the territories, although an important one, could 
not be answered because of inadequacy of information. The Committee on 
Information was also criticized by certain delegations for not distinguishing fully 
enough between gains accruing to indigenous inhabitants and to European in- 
habitants in the territories in its appraisal of economic progress since its previous 
special economic report in 1951. In general, however, approval was expressed 
of the work of the committee and of its efforts to achieve a compromise between 
the differing views of its members. 

Two draft resolutions had been included in the report of the Committee on 
Information. The first of these, dealing with educational advancement in the 
territories, invited Member states to offer their educational facilities for post- 


primary and vocational as well as for university level study to residents of the | 
territories, and provided for administration of the projected program by the | 


United Nations Technical Assistance Administration. Several amendments to 
the draft resolution were put before the Committee; one, co-sponsored by nine 
delegations, substituted the Secretary-General for the Technical Assistance Ad- 


* A/RESOLUTION/227. 10 General Assembly Official Records (9th ses- 
sion), Supplement 18. } 
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ministration as the administering agent and made certain drafting changes in 
paragraphs dealing with implementation of the proposed scholarship program." 
The United Kingdom proposed the elimination of any provision for international 
implementation of educational grants,” since it was feared that this would dupli- 
cate work that was being handled adequately on a bilateral basis. While most 
of the administering states on the Committee supported the United Kingdom 
amendment, the sponsors of the nine-power amendment and certain other dele- 
gations felt that its provisions would reduce the role of the Secretary-General 
to a minor one of reporting on events. A sub-amendment to the nine-power 
amendment, sponsored by the United States,” would require the Secretary- 
General to consult with administering members as well as with the appropriate 
specialized agencies in evolving a procedure for processing offers of aid and 
applicants for grants; this proposal received general support during the dis- 
cussion. 

After considerable debate, Guatemala submitted, as a sub-amendment to the 
nine-power amendment,” a compromise proposal which had the effect of en- 
larging the prerogatives of the administering states by affording them an implied 
discretion in regard to applicants from territories under their administration. 
With further minor drafting amendments, the Guatemalan and United States 
sub-amendments to the nine-power amendment and the nine-power amendment 
itself were adopted, after the withdrawal of the United Kingdom amendment. 
The resolution as a whole was adopted as amended by a vote of 43 to 3, with 
7 abstentions. 

The second draft resolution contained in the report of the Committee on 
Information acknowledged the report of the committee and approved its special 
report on economic conditions. At the request of the Soviet Union, the para- 
graph expressing approval of the special report was voted on separately. It 
was adopted by a vote of 43 to 0, with 8 abstentions, and the resolution as a 
whole was then adopted unanimously. Two further resolutions bearing on 
non-self-governing territories were submitted to the Fourth Committee. One 
sponsored by Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Thailand,” would instruct the 
Committee on Information to consider how its reports could in future take into 
account information relating to particular regions or groups of territories. Spon- 
sors of the resolution stated that the considerable differences in levels of devel- 
opment between different territories made it difficult to formulate recommenda- 
tions broad enough to apply to all of them and at the same time specific enough 
to serve as guides for policy. A number of the administering powers announced 
their opposition to the proposed resolution on the grounds that it would widen 
the committee’s terms of reference in a way that they could not accept, and 
might lead to actual supervision of administration in non-self-governing terri- 
tories. With minor drafting amendments, the resolution was adopted in Com- 
mittee by a vote of 37 to 7 with 3 abstentions. 

™ Document A/C.4/L.343. 4 Document A/C.4/L.847. 
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Burma, Egypt, Lebanon and the Philippines co-sponsored a resolution which 
dealt with the voluntary transmission of information on political development 
in non-self-governing territories.“ The resolution would have the General As. 
sembly reiterate that such transmission was in accord with the principles and 
the terms of the Charter, and request the cooperation of administering authori- 
ties in this regard. The resolution, with drafting amendments, was adopted by 
a vote of 36 to 9 with 4 abstentions after several administering states had voiced 
their disapproval. 

The General Assembly considered the four draft resolutions at its 498th 
plenary meeting on November 22, 1954. The first resolution, dealing with edu. 
cational advancement, was adopted by a vote of 45 to 3 with 6 abstentions, 
the second, noting the work of the Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, was adopted without a recorded vote; the third, on infor- 
mation relevant to regions or groups of territories, was approved by a vote of 
42 to 9 with 3 abstentions; and the fourth, recommending the voluntary trans- 
mission of information on political development, was adopted by a vote of 42 to 
10 with 3 abstentions. 

The terms of office of Ecuador and Indonesia on the Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories expired at the close of its 1954 ses- 
sion, but since Denmark would no longer be an administering member of the 
committee, the Trusteeship Committee was required to fill only one vacancy. 
At its 499th meeting on November 22, the General Assembly approved the 
Committee's election of Peru. 


Cessation of the transmission of information under Article 73(e) of the Char- 
ter: During its 427th through 434th meetings, from November 10 through 15, 
the Trusteeship Committee considered the matter of cessation of transmission of 
information with regard to non-self-governing territories. Mr. Khalidy (Iraq), 
speaking as chairman of the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories, reported that the communication from Denmark” in which 
it had conveyed to the Secretary-General its decision to cease the transmission 
of information with respect to Greenland, on the grounds that Greenland had 
become an integral part of the Danish realm and was therefore no longer within 
the scope of Chapter XI of the Charter, had been examined by the Committee 
on Information. After preliminary debate on the competence of an administer- 
ing member to decide unilaterally whether a territory had ceased to be non-self- 
governing, the committee had unanimously approved a resolution noting the 
action of Denmark.” 

General debate in the Fourth Committee also centered on the question of 
where the competence lay to decide when to cease transmitting information. 
At the 429th meeting, Brazil, Guatemala, India and Peru submitted a joint draft 
resolution” under the terms of which the General Assembly would take note of 
the action of Denmark, express the opinion that Greenland freely decided on 


18 Document A/C.4/L.349. 18 General Assembly Official Records (9th ses- 
17 Documents A/AC.35/L.155 and Corr.1. sion), Supplement 18, p. 7. 
1% Document A/C.4/L.354. 
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its integration within the Kingdom of Denmark, and state that it considered it 
appropriate that the transmission of information in respect of Greenland under 
Article 73(e) of the Charter should thereafter cease. During the debate on this 
resolution, certain delegations expressed dissatisfaction with it on the grounds 
that it did not contain a specific reference to the competence of the General 
Assembly to decide whether a territory had become self-governing or independ- 
ent; Uruguay submitted an amendment” which would add a final paragraph 
to the preamble explicitly stating the competence of the General Assembly to 
decide whether a non-self-governing territory had attained a full measure of 
self-government. The representative for Norway stated that in his opinion it 
was in any case not necessary to re-affirm the competence of the General Assem- 
bly, which had been originally declared in the case of Puerto Rico,” and several 
of the administering members of the Committee urged Uruguay to withdraw 
the amendment in the interest of unanimous support for the draft resolution. 
After further debate, the Uruguayan amendment was adopted by a vote of 33 
to 12, with 5 abstentions, and the resolution as a whole with minor drafting 
amendments was approved by 35 votes to 4 with 12 abstentions. 

A joint draft resolution outlining rules of procedure to be followed by the 
United Nations in determining whether a territory had achieved self-govern- 
ment” was submitted to the 432d meeting of the Trusteeship Committee on 
November 12 by Greece, Indonesia, Lebanon, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, 
and Syria. Mr. Itani (Lebanon), in introducing the draft, explained that it was 
based on the theory that such decisions, under the terms of the Charter, should 
not be taken unilaterally by the administering member, but rather in conjunc- 
tion with the United Nations, and that an established procedure for taking such 
decisions had become necessary; the resolution, Mr. Itani stated, did not imply 
any mistrust of the administering powers. Under the terms of the draft, com- 
munications with regard to non-self-governing territories would be examined 
with particular emphasis on the manner in which the right of self-determination 
had been exercised; inquiries would be made as to the precise manner in which 
the opinion of the population of the territory in regard to its future status had 
been expressed; and in appropriate instances, a United Nations delegation would 
be sent to former non-self-governing territories for which a new status had been 
declared. Yugoslavia proposed amendments” which, it declared, would provide 
more specific and adequate guidance to the Committee on Information by 
stating that a United Nations mission should in every case be sent to a territory 
when the question of the future self-government of that territory arose, rather 
than after it had been declared by the administering member, and that the 
Committee on Information should regularly draw the attention of the General 
Assembly to such situations. 

A debate ensued during which some of the administering members opposed 
the proposed resolution and amendments on the grounds that a change of status 
of a non-self-governing territory was to be determined solely by the state ad- 


*” Document A/C.4/L.358. 2 Document A/C.4/L.356. 
See International Organization, VIII, p. 101. 2 Document A/C.4/L.359. 
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ministering it; several other amendments were proposed in the Fourth Com. 
mittee which, it was hoped, would make the resolution more acceptable to the 
administering powers, such as an oral amendment offered by Haiti to delete the 
paragraph in the original draft resolution which would have noted the value of 
including in the delegation of the administering member representatives of the 
population whose status was under question. At the 433d meeting of the 
Committee, on November 15, the Yugoslav amendment in regard to a United 
Nations visiting mission, as sub-amended by Brazil and Haiti, was adopted bya 
vote of 36 to 12 with 3 abstentions; the Haitian amendment to delete the para- 
graph dealing with representatives of territorial populations was adopted by 
27 votes to 4 with 8 abstentions; the Yugoslav amendment instructing the 
Committee on Information to inform the General Assembly of an impending 
change of status of a territory was adopted by 35 votes to 10 with 7 abstentions; 
and the amended draft resolution as a whole was approved by a vote of 37 to 
11 with 4 abstentions. 

At its 499th plenary meeting on November 22, the General Assembly consid- 
ered the two draft resolutions regarding cessation of information from non-self- 
governing territories referred to it by the Trusteeship Committee. After lengthy 
discussion of the resolution dealing with Greenland, during which several dele- 
gations expressed their regret that the inclusion of the Uruguayan amendment 
would make it impossible for them to support the resolution commending Den- 
mark on the achievement by Greenland of self-government, the Belgian repre- 
sentative asked that the paragraphs, declaring the interest of the General 
Assembly in Denmark’s action and its acknowledgment of it, be voted upon 
separately; the paragraphs were both adopted by large majorities. In a separate 
vote the Uruguayan amendment was adopted by a vote of 38 to 15 with 4 ab- 
stentions, and the resolution as a whole was approved by 45 votes to 1 with 
11 abstentions. The second draft resolution, containing procedures for the 
General Assembly to follow in considering whether a territory had achieved 
self-government or independence, was adopted without debate by a vote of 
40 to 12 with 3 abstentions. 


The Togoland unification problem and the future of the trust territory of 
Togoland under United Kingdom trusteeship: From its 449th meetirig on No- 
vember 30 through its 468th meeting on December 13, the Trusteeship Com- 
mittee considered concurrently two agenda items, relating to the trust territories 
of Togoland under United Kingdom administration and Togoland under French 
administration.“ The Committee had before it a memorandum from the United 
Kingdom” requesting that the matter of the future of Togoland (United King- 
dom) be placed on the agenda of the ninth session, since in view of the coming 
independence of the Gold Coast, through which Togloland (United Kingdom) 
was administered, the United Kingdom would no longer be able to administer 
the territory under the present Trusteeship Agreement. In the view of the 

**For a summary of consideration of these action taken at the eighth session of the Assem- 
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United Kingdom, a modification of the Trusteeship Agreement or its termina- 
tion followed by integration of the territory with the Gold Coast when the latter 
became independent were the alternatives to be considered, and it recommended 
that a survey of the wishes of the inhabitants in regard to these alternatives be 
carried out under United Nations auspices. 

Following statements by the representatives for the United Kingdom (Hop- 
kinson) and France (Juglas), who outlined recent developments in the Togo- 
lands administered by their respective governments, the Committee heard oral 
statements from and asked questions of fifteen representatives of groups or 
political parties in the two territories. These petitioners presented widely dif- 
fering views as to the situation in their territories and as to the solution of their 
problem which would be most acceptable to the indigenous inhabitants. In 
view of the contradictory points of view expressed by the petitioners, a number 
of speakers during the general debate felt that the situation in Togoland was a 
complex and difficult one and that the United Nations did not have sufficient 
impartial information at its disposal to arrive at a solution. It was observed 
that the petitioners had advocated a number of mutually incompatible goals: 
1) integration of Togoland (United Kingdom) with the Gold Coast to form a 
single independent state; 2) unification of the two Togolands to form an ulti- 
mately independent state; 3) a separate administration of Togoland (United 
Kingdom) under the trusteeship system; and 4) the development of French- 
administered Togoland within the French Union. While some delegates, for 
the most part the administering states, stressed the significance of the Gold 
Coast’s coming independence and felt that self-government for Togoland could 
be achieved most rapidly through integration with the Gold Coast, other dele- 
gates, chiefly non-administering states and the peoples’ democracies, expressed 
apprehension that such an integration would constitute annexation and might 
be followed by incorporation of French-administered Togoland into the French 
Union. Unification, these delegates felt, would be the course of action most 
compatible with the objectives of the Charter. 

These general points of view were reflected in the debate on and the amend- 
ments submitted to the draft resolution before the Committee, which had been 
sponsored by India.” Under the terms of the draft as originally proposed, the 
General Assembly would 1) decide that steps should be taken, in the light of 
the particular circumstances of United Kingdom-administered Togoland, to as- 
certain the wishes of the inhabitants as to their future; 2) request the Trustee- 
ship Council to take into account the views expressed in the Trusteeship 
Committee at the Assembly’s ninth session, to consider what arrangements could 
be made for determining the views of the population, and to report thereon to 
the Assembly at its tenth session; and 3) further request the Council to ask its 
next visiting mission to trust territories in west Africa to make a special study 
of this problem and to submit its report in time for the Council to report to the 
tenth session of the Assembly. Among the criticisms of the draft expressed in 
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the Committee were that it 1) should provide for a special visiting mission; 
2) should also provide for ascertaining the views of the population of Togo. 
land under French administration, rather than “prejudging the issue” by inquir. 
ing the view of the population of only one of the territories on only one possible 
course of action while neglecting the others; and 3) that the draft did not give 
adequate recognition to the resolution on the Togoland problem adopted at the 
eighth session of the Assembly. India submitted to the Committee two revi- 
sions of the draft resolution based on some of these criticisms and various draft 
amendments which had been proposed. Under the terms of the second revi- 
sion, 1) the Assembly, in deciding that steps should be taken to ascertain the 
wishes of the inhabitants of Togoland (United Kingdom) as to their future, 
would further state that such ascertainment would be without prejudice to the 
eventual solution, whether it was independence, unification of the two Togo- 
lands, unification with an independent Gold Coast, or some other self-governing 
or independent status; and 2) the Trusteeship Council would be requested to 
dispatch, preferably, a special mission or to ask its next regular visiting mission 
to make a special study. 

At its 567th meeting on December 11, the Committee adopted the second 
revision of the Indian draft resolution by a vote of 42 to 1 with 11 abstentions, 
after having rejected the majority of the proposed amendments and adopted 
1) a Polish proposal to request the Trusteeship Council to bear in mind the 
views expressed at earlier as well as at the ninth session of the Assembly; 2) a 
Polish proposal to delete the alternative that the special study be undertaken by 
the next regular visiting mission; and 3) an additional final paragraph, one of 
a number of Philippine proposals, under which those directly concerned would, 
during the period of ascertainment of the views of the indigenous populations, 
do their utmost to implement the recommendations contained in the resolution 
on Togoland adopted at the eighth session of the Assembly. 

At its 512th plenary meeting on December 14, the General Assembly adopted 
the draft resolution by 44 votes to 0 with 12 abstentions. 


Report of the Trusteeship Council: With the participation of the Italian ob- 
server to the United Nations, the Trusteeship Committee held a general debate 
on the report of the Trusteeship Council” from its 435th through 445th meet- 
ings, November 17-19 and 23-26, after which it considered seven draft resolu- 
tions. 

A draft resolution was submitted by Syria* concerning participation of 
indigenous inhabitants of the trust territories in the work of the Trusteeship 
Council; the resolution, which was approved by the Committee in a revised 
version incorporating a number of amendments by 38 votes to 8 with 3 absten- 
tions, would have the General Assembly recommend to the Trusteeship Council 
that: 1) in order to develop further the participation of the indigenous inhabi- 
tants in its work through the medium of visiting missions, it should instruct 

2% General Assembly Official Records (9th Assembly, see International Organization, VIII, 
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each mission actively to seek out expressions of public opinion as well as to 
consider those brought before it spontaneously, and to report on the develop- 
ment of the free expression of the wishes of the people and on the main trends 
of their opinions; 2) in order to develop participation by indigenous inhabitants 
in its work through petitions, it should examine and propose concrete action 
upon petitions which might reflect public opinion on questions of general con- 
cern in the territory, request the administering authorities to make copies of 
their annual reports available in the territories, and instruct each visiting mission 
to encourage discussion of the annual reports; and 3) in cases which it deemed 
urgent, it should immediately grant hearings to those qualified representatives 
of public opinion who applied for them, or in the case of their inability to travel, 
examine all communications expressing their points of view. 

Under the terms of a draft resolution submitted by Haiti” concerning the 
question of the frontier between the trust territory of Somaliland under Italian 
administration and Ethiopia, the General Assembly noted with concern that no 
progress had been made in direct negotiations between Ethiopia and Italy, 
urged Ethiopia and Italy to “exert their utmost efforts” to achieve a final settle- 
ment of the frontier question by direct negotiations and recommended that, 
should direct negotiations fail to achieve any results by July 1955, the two 
governments agree to the appointment by the Secretary-General of a mediator, 
as had been proposed in an earlier Assembly resolution.” The draft resolution 
was adopted by the Committee in a vote of 24 to 0 with 27 abstentions. 

In regard to financing the economic development plans of the trust territory 
of Somaliland, El Salvador and Mexico co-sponsored a draft resolution” which 
was adopted in a revised form by 40 votes to 0 with 5 abstentions. Under the 
terms of the revised version, the General Assembly requested the Secretary- 
General to consider, in agreement with the Italian government, the advisability 
of asking the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development to send 
a mission to the territory, and requested the Trusteeship Council to continue its 
study of the question, and, on the basis of the conclusions of the visiting mission 
and the proposed Bank mission, to formulate practical measures for financing 
the economic development plans for Somaliland and to report to the next session 
of the General Assembly.” 

In accordance with a recommendation of the Trusteeship Council at its four- 
teenth session,” Belgium, India, Syria and the United States co-sponsored a 
draft resolution” under the terms of which a comprehensive report on a given 
trust territory would be presented by the Council to the Assembly only every 
third year, coinciding with the report of a visiting mission to that territory, and 
the Council would submit a shorter report in the intervening years. After 
adopting by a vote of 18 to 1 with 17 abstentions an amendment proposed by 
Pakistan whereby, in view of its impending independence, the Council would 
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continue to submit annual reports on Somaliland, and by 16 votes to 11 with 
14 abstentions an amendment proposed by the Philippines, whereby the com. 
ments and observations of Member states would be included in the abbreviated 
annual reports of the Council, the Committee adopted the joint draft resolu. 
tion as a whole by 33 votes to 6 with 5 abstentions. 

Attainment by the trust territories of the objective of self-government or 
independence was the subject of a draft resolution co-sponsored by Egypt, 
Greece, Guatemala, India, Indonesia, Lebanon, the Philippines and Yugo- 
slavia;” under its terms, the General Assembly would 1) note with satisfaction 
that the Trusteeship Council had included in its most recent annual report a 
separate section dealing with the attainment of self-government or independ- 
ence in the various territories; 2) note that the Council had not formulated 
any conclusions or recommendations on the measures taken or contemplated 
towards self-government or independence; 3) express the hope that in future 
reports the Council would include such conclusions and recommendations; and 
4) recommend that the Council instruct its visiting missions to give special 
attention to the matter in their reports to the Council. Two amendments to the 
draft resolution submitted by Chile, Ecuador, Peru and Venezuela would 1) 
include in the preamble a statement that the most effective means of assisting 
the peoples of the trust territories to achieve self-government or independence 
would be to provide them with an opportunity to obtain experience in the work 
of government and administration by participation in representative bodies with 
adequate powers to carry out such work, and 2) add an operative paragraph 
in which the Assembly would recommend to the administering authorities that, 
with a view to facilitating an approximate determination of the date on which 
the populations of the trust territories would be prepared for self-government 
or independence, they should make every effort to establish and strengthen in- 
digenous organs of government or administration. These amendments were 
adopted by the Committee by votes of 46 to 0 with 2 abstentions, and 38 votes 
to 3 with 6 abstentions, respectively, and the draft resolution as a whole, as 
amended, was adopted by 36 votes to 7 with 5 abstentions. 

After hearing oral statements from a representative of the Union des popw- 
lations du Cameroun and a representative of the Mouvement de la Jeunesse 
démocratique du Cameroun, the Committee considered a draft resolution sub- 
mitted by Mexico” under the terms of which the General Assembly would 1) 
take note of the statements of the petitioners, representatives of organizations in 
the Cameroons under French administration; 2) decide to transmit their state- 
ments to the Trusteeship Council; and 3) recommend that the Council give 
appropriate attention at its next regular session to the matters raised by the 
petitioners. In a revised version, the draft resolution incorporated a Philippine 
recommendation that the Trusteeship Council consider the question of the uni- 
fication of the two Cameroons in connection with its consideration of the state- 
ments of the petitioners. Under a final revision, Denmark, Pakistan, the 


% Document A/C.4/L.878. % Document A/C.4/L.379. 
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Philippines and the United States became co-sponsors, the reference to the 
unification of the two Cameroons was deleted, and it was recommended that 
the Council, pursuant to its examination of the statements of the petitioners, 

uest its next visiting mission to study the matters raised therein, and report 
to the General Assembly. The draft resolution as revised was approved by the 
Committee by 41 votes to 0 with 1 abstention. 

Under the terms of a draft resolution submitted by Canada,” the General 
Assembly noted the report of the Trusteeship Council covering the period July 
22, 1953 — July 16, 1954, and recommended that the Council in its future de- 
liberations take into account the comments and suggestions made during the 
ninth session of the Assembly in the course of considering the report. The draft 
resolution was approved unanimously by the Committee.” 

Each of the above seven resolutions approved by the Trusteeship Committee 
was also approved by the Assembly at its 512th plenary meeting on December 
14, 


Administrative and Budgetary Questions 


Budget estimates for 1955: On December 17, the General Assembly ap- 
proved, on the recommendation of its Administrative and Budgetary Commit- 
tee, a total appropriation for the United Nations for 1955 of $46,963,800 
and an estimate of $6,832,600 for miscellaneous income, leaving a net figure 
of $40,131,200. An assessed contribution of $39,640,000 from Members, 
$1,660,000 less than in 1954, was also approved. In the 27 meetings which 
the Committee devoted to this question, it had before it the Secretary-General’s 
budget estimates for 1955," the second report of the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions,’ revised estimates reflecting decisions 
taken at the seventeenth and eighteenth sessions of the Economic and Social 
Council and detailed estimates for various field missions which had not been 
included in the original estimates. 

During the Committee’s general debate, which was held concurrently with 
debate on the question of the organization of the Secretariat,’ many delegates 
expressed appreciation of the economies which the Secretary-General (Ham- 
marskjold) was effecting. A number of delegates cited this as a desirable re- 
versal of a previous trend toward expansion of expenditures and personnel 
without sufficient attention to achieving maximum efficiency. In spite of the 
feeling of the Secretary-General that his estimates were already as low as possi- 
ble, several delegations expressed the view that further reductions could be 
realized without sacrificing efficiency. It was argued, for example, that overall 
reductions of approximately $5 million could be achieved if such activities as 
field missions, field services and the Office of High Commissioner for Refugees — 


* Document A/C.4/L.364. 1For a summary of this report, see Inter- 
*For a chart showing the membership of national Organization, VIII, p- 504. 
the Trusteeship Council, to which no elections ?For a summary of this report, see ibid., 


were held at the ninth session of the General p. 508-509. 
Assembly, see this issue, p. 52. 3 See below, p. 142-145. 
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whose activities they regarded as illegal— were stopped. These delegations 
suggested that every effort should be made to reduce and maintain the budget 
at around $35 million. On the other hand, it was argued that no reduction 
should be made at the expense of the economic, social and trusteeship activities 
of the United Nations. 

In addition to approving the 1955 budget, the Assembly authorized the 
Secretary-General to meet certain unforeseen and extraordinary expenses. It 
further decided to maintain the Working Capital Fund at $21,500,000 for 1955 
after a Soviet proposal to reduce the level to $20,000,000 had been rejected by 
the Administrative and Budgetary Committee. 

Among the other budgetary questions on which the Assembly acted, on the 
recommendation of its Administrative and Budgetary Committee, was a pro- 
posal by the Secretary-General that, since the burden of reimbursement of 
members of the Secretariat for national income taxes paid was not equally 
shared by all United Nations Members, the reimbursement of national taxes 
levied by a Member on salaries received by its nationals in the Secretariat 
should be charged against that Member's share of the income from the staff 
assessment plan. The Committee also had before it the recommendation of the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions that imple- 
mentation of the Secretary-General’s proposal be delayed while conversations 
with the seventeen states which had not acceded to the Convention on Privi- 
leges and Immunities continued with a view to their accession or to agreement 
on alternative legislative or administrative measures to grant all United Nations 
officials the necessary tax exemption. Following a statement by the United 
States that it was prepared to study the problem during 1955 and that it would 
have no objection if the Assembly at its tenth session decided that all Members 
who had not acceded to the Convention on Privileges and Immunities or 
granted tax exemption in some way would cease, on January 1, 1956, to receive 
the benefits of revenue from the staff assessment plan, the Committee approved 
a Netherlands proposal deferring study of the problem to the tenth session of 
the Assembly. A Polish proposal approving the plan of the Secretary-General 
was not put to a vote. 

On the recommendation of the Administrative and Budgetary Committee, 
the Assembly approved changes in the dependency credit system in the staff 
assessment plan which were designed to rectify inequities in the system. The 
resolution as adopted incorporated conditions, recommended by the Advisory 
Committee, that the changes be in effect for only one year. The Secretary- 
General also stated that during 1955 the system was to be reviewed by an expert 
committee. 


Supplementary budget estimates for the financial year 1954: On the advice 
of the Administrative and Budgetary Committee, the General Assembly ap- 
proved supplementary appropriations for 1954 of $701,870. The Secretary- 
General reported that unforeseen and extraordinary expenses during 1954 had 
amounted to $181,100 and that the cost of reimbursement of national income 
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taxes had been $1,650,000. At the same time, savings of $1,129,230 had been 
achieved on the original budget provisions for 1954. In the Committee's de- 
bate, general approval was expressed of the savings effected by the Secretary- 
General. The Soviet Union, however, protested the payment of reimburse- 
ments of national income taxes: 


Scale of assessments: After a discussion which extended from its 461st 
through 464th meetings, November 15 through 18, the Administrative and 
Budgetary Committee approved the scale of assessments for United Nations 
Members, and non-members who participated in some of the organization’s 
activities, as proposed by the Committee on Contributions.“ The Committee 
decided to re-examine the scale at its next session, rejecting a Soviet proposal 
that the 1955 scale be applied for three years. 

Most of the Committee’s debate concerned the interpretation by the Com- 
mittee on Contributions of the per capita ceiling principle — that is, that no 
state should pay a per capita assessment higher than the per capita assessment 
of the highest contributor — as enunciated by the seventh session of the Assem- 
bly and interpreted by the eighth.’ Some delegates shared the view of Canada 
that, while it was impossible to apply the per capita ceiling principle strictly 
at the present, under no circumstances should the assessment of a Member 
already paying a per capita assessment higher than paid by the United States 
have been increased. These delegates also did not share the view of the Com- 
mittee on Contributions that the principle should be re-examined since its long- 
run application would result in a shifting of the burden of the expenses of the 
United Nations to countries with low or middle per capita incomes. To the 
contrary, it was argued, present predictions of population trends indicated that 
the only countries which would be affected would be those to which the prin- 
ciple already applied; it was also argued that the assumption of the Committee 
on Contributions that population increases in the United States together with 
the ceiling of 33 1/3 percent on that Member's contribution would result in 
the shifting of the financial burden to countries less able to pay failed to take 
into account predicted population increases in those latter countries as well. 

Canada submitted a draft resolution by which the Assembly would reaffirm 
the decision of the seventh session of the Assembly to defer further action on 
the per capita ceiling until new Members were admitted or substantial improve- 
ment in the economic capacity of existing Members permitted adjustments to 
be gracually absorbed in the scale of assessments. The Assembly would also 
decide that the correct interpretation of this decision would be that the per- 
centage contributions of those Members subject to the per capita ceiling princi- 
ple would be frozen against any increase over the level approved for the 1953 
budget until they reached per capita parity with the highest contributor and 
that downward adjustments would occur when conditions warranted; the reso- 
lution would also instruct the Committee on Contributions to apply this inter- 

*For a summary of the report of the Com- 5 For discussion at the previous sessions, see 


mittee on Contributions, see International Or-  ibid., VII, p. 106 and ibid., VIII, p. 112. 
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pretation to the 1956 scale of assessments. Canada accepted a United States 
amendment by which percentage contributions of Members subject to the per 
capita ceiling principle would be frozen at the 1955 level, rather than that of 
1953.’ The Committee, by a vote of 43 to 5 with 3 abstentions, approved the 
amended draft. : 

The Assembly adopted the resolution accepting the scale for 1955 as recom- 
mended by the Committee on Contributions and the amended Canadian resolu- 
tion on the per capita ceiling principle at its plenary meeting on December 4 by 
votes of 45 to 5 with 7 abstentions and 49 to 5 with 2 abstentions, respectively. 


Awards of compensation made by the United Nations Administrative Tribu- 
nal: From its 474th through its 480th meetings, December 3 through 9, the 
Administrative and Budgetary Committee considered the question of awards 
of compensation made by the United Nations Administrative Tribunal,” the 
advisory opinion of the International Court of Justice on this question’ and a 
report by the Secretary-General on budgetary arrangements for the payment 
of indemnities” in which the establishment of a Special Indemnity Fund was 
proposed. There was general approval in the Committee for the establishment 
of the proposed fund, although the Soviet Union questioned the effects which 
its establishment on the income from the staff assessment plan would have on 
the proposed creation of a tax equalization fund from the same source.” Both 
of the draft resolutions subsequently introduced into the Committee contained 
a section by which the Assembly would decide that such a fund should be 
established from January 1, 1955, and would authorize the Secretary-General 
to transfer to the fund from the income from staff assessment, as a first charge 
against such income, on January 1, 1955, an amount of $250,000 and on Janu- 
ary 1, 1956, such an amount as would, when added to the balance remaining 
in the fund on that date, bring the credit in the fund up to an amount 
of $250,000. The resolution also authorized the Secretary-General to charge 
against the fund all payments to staff members arising out of awards of com- 
pensation made by the Administrative Tribunal in accordance with its Statute. 
This section of the resolution was adopted by a vote of 50 to 5 with 1 absten- 
tion. The Committee also unanimously decided to take note of the advisory 
opinion of the International Court, which all members agreed to respect al- 
though many did not agree with the Court’s findings. 

Major debate in the Committee centered around the provision in a draft 
resolution submitted by the United States and Argentina for amendment of the 
Statute of the Administrative Tribunal to provide for a Board of Judicial Re- 
view. The draft called for the insertion in the Statute of a new article which 
would provide that: 1) subject to suspension and review by the proposed Board 
of Judicial Review, and to the power of the General Assembly to request an 


® Document A/C.5/L.296. ® For a summary of the advisory opinion of 
7 Document A/C.5/L.298. the Court, see ibid., p. 555-557. 
§ For information on discussion of this ques- #0 Document A/C.5/607. 

tion at the eighth session of the Assembly, see 1 See above, p. 138. 
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advisory opinion of the International Court of Justice, judgments of the Admin- 
istrative Tribunal should be final and without appeal effective 90 days following 
the date of judgment; 2) upon the proposal of a Member or of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, any Administrative 
Tribunal judgment could, by simple majority vote of the General Assembly, be 
referred to the Board of Judicial Review which could remand the case for re- 
hearing or reconsideration by the members originally sitting in judgment or by 
the full membership and could confirm, set aside or revise a judgment; 3) the 
Board would be composed of three members, one elected by the General As- 
sembly for three years, one named by the President of the International Court 
for a similar term, and the third named by the first two jointly; and 4) if within 
90 days of the Tribunal’s judgment, a Member state or the Advisory Committee 
notified the Secretary-General of an intention to make a proposal to refer the 
judgment to the Board or to seek an advisory opinion of the International Court, 
the Tribunal’s judgment would be suspended pending disposition of such pro- 
posal at the current or next session of the General Assembly.” 

Several delegations felt that the question of amending the Statute of the Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal was not properly before the Committee, since the agenda 
item in question concerned solely the payment of award of compensation and 
the advisory opinion of the Court. The United States, on the other hand, argued 
that since the Court had in its opinion referred to the question of the manner 
in which a review system could be created, the question was related to the item 
in question and should be considered. The Committee rejected a Soviet motion 
by which the Committee would have declared itself incompetent to discuss the 
question by a vote of 15 to 6 with 21 abstentions. Although a majority of the 
Committee was prepared to discuss the question, most of the participants in 
the debate also stated that their governments had not had sufficient time to 
consider all the problems involved, which they felt were many and complex. 
The sentiment in favor of postponing all action until a later session of the As- 
sembly was expressed in an amendment sponsored by Belgium, Brazil, Egypt, 
India, Norway and Pakistan by which it would have been decided, after an 
expression of the belief that the question of possible establishment of a proce- 
dure for appeal against the judgments of the Administrative Tribunal required 
careful examination, to request Member states to communicate to the Secretary- 
General before July 1, 1955, their views on the possibility of establishing an 
appeal procedure and to submit suggestions; to invite the Secretary-General to 
consult with the specialized agencies concerned; and to request the Secretary- 
General to transmit these comments to the tenth session of the Assembly.” 

Argentina and the United States withdrew their original draft and together 
with Canada, Chile, Cuba and Turkey, submitted a proposal by which the 
Assembly would 1) accept in principle the establishment of a procedure for 
judicial review; 2) establish a special fifteen-member committee to develop 
such a procedure, taking into account the views of Member states and the spe- 


® Document A/C.5/L.317. 4 Document A/C.5/L.322. 
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ee 


cialized agencies, and report to the tenth session of the Assembly; 3) request 
the Secretary-General to invite all Members to submit proposals for a judicial 
review procedure to the special committee; and 4) decide that, as a transitional 
measure, pending the establishment of the review procedure, judgments of the 
Administrative Tribunal should become final thirty-one days after judgment 
unless any Member or either party notified the Secretary-General during that 
31 day period that a particular judgment should be reviewed, in which case the 
judgment would be subject to the review procedure established at the tenth 
session or, should the Assembly not establish such a procedure at that time, 
would become final on December 31, 1955.” 

Belgium, Brazil, Egypt, India, Norway and Pakistan submitted an amend- 
ment to the revised resolution under which the Assembly would take no decision 
in principle concerning the establishment of a review procedure but would 
rather request Members to communicate their views on whether or not such a 
procedure should be established and would ask the special committee to study 
all the aspects of the question and report to the tenth session.” 

The Committee approved by a vote of 29 to 23 with 4 abstentions 
the amendment to the revised resolution and then adopted the resolution asa _, 
whole — including sections taking note of the advisory opinion of the Inter- 
national Court and establishing the Special Indemnity Fund — by a vote of 26 det 
to 3 (Turkey, the United States and China) with 27 abstentions. Fas 

When the Assembly considered the report of the Committee at its 515th dele 
plenary meeting on December 17, a paragraph by which the Assembly accepted wor 
in principle judicial review of judgments of the United Nations Administrative proy 
Tribunal was inserted by a vote of 36 to 5 with 17 abstentions. The resolution over 
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as a whole, as amended, was approved by a vote of 52 to 5. Argentina, Aus- com 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, Cuba, El Salvador, France, India, Iraq, time 
Israel, Norway, Pakistan, Syria, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and the T 
United States were appointed to the special committee, whose membership had Con 
been increased to eighteen. conc 

Organization of the Secretariat: The Administrative and Budgetary Commit- | = 
tee held a general debate concurrently on the questions of budget estimates for | 4. 
1955 and of the organization of the Secretariat, beginning with its 435th meet- slats 
ing on October 11." In regard to organization, the Committee adopted draft a 
resolutions relating to 1) general questions of Secretariat organization, and 2) hon 
the matter of the salaries and allowances of Under-Secretaries and officials of + wal 
equivalent rank. Divj 

In regard to the over-all organization of the Secretariat, the Committee had | the 
before it the special report of the Secretary-General” and a report of the Ad- | 
visory Committee.* The Advisory Committee, while expressing general ae 
approval of the Secretary-General’s approach to organization, voiced reserva- edhe 

4 Document A/C.5/L.321/Rev.1. 7 For a summary of this report, see Inter- Prin 

45 Document A/C.5/L.322/Rev.1. national Organization, VIII, p. 553-554. fact 

1° For further information on the budget es- #8 Document A/2745. the 
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tions on certain of its aspects, such as: 1) the advisability of associating outside 
experts in the work of the survey group of six senior Secretariat officials who 
had been appointed early in 1954 to undertake a review of the Headquarters 
establishment; 2) the advisability of accelerating the downward adjustment in 
number of permanent staff, for reasons of morale as well as economy; 3) the 
possibility that the increased number of posts proposed at the top level might 
offset some of the benefits otherwise resulting from the reorganization; 4) the 
justification for assimilating the status of Deputy to the Under-Secretaries to 
that of the highest level; and 5) certain disadvantages which might accompany 
the transfer to Geneva of certain units of the present Departments of Economic 
and Social Affairs. The Advisory Committee further recommended that the 
second stage of the reorganization survey should cover such points as the 
system of coordination among the overseas offices and between those offices and 
Headquarters departments; the extent to which common services could be de- 
veloped at each center; procedures for ensuring a clear division of responsibility 
in joint projects and for establishing a closer contact between technical assist- 
ance experts and the Secretariats of the regional economic commissions; and the 
possible consolidation and regrouping of information centers. 

A majority of delegations, while expressing reservations on some points of 
detail, indicated their approval of the main features of the reorganization plan 
as outlined by the Secretary-General. Apprehension was expressed by some 
delegates that 1) further reductions might be detrimental to the substantive 
work of the Department of Economic and Social Affairs; 2) the arrangements 
proposed might impair the smooth working of the organization through an 
over-centralization of responsibility; and 3) the Secretary-General might be- 
come weighed down by administrative and other tasks, leaving him insufficient 
time to devote to his political functions. 

There was considerable support for the suggestion made by the Advisory 
Committee that outside experts be associated with the work of the survey group 
conducting the reorganization study; the Secretary-General, however, felt that 
at the present advanced stage of the study such a development might compli- 
cate and delay its conclusions, and while promising to give consideration to 
the suggestion, he requested that he be permitted to proceed according to the 
needs of the situation. Concerning the various structural changes proposed or 
already put into effect by the Secretary-General, the proposed merger of the 
former Departments of Economic and of Social Affairs was warmly commended 
and the practical advantages of the proposed transfer of the Narcotic Drugs 
Division to Geneva were generally felt to outweigh its disadvantages. As to 
the proposed transfer of a major part of the work of the Transport and Com- 
munications Division to Geneva, it was generally agreed that the question 
should be studied further before a decision was reached. The creation of a single 
echelon to replace the two present levels of Assistant Secretary-General and 
Principal Director was approved in principle by most delegations; however the 
fact that, while there would be an over-all saving of three posts compared with 
the present two top levels, the number of officers forming the level immediately 
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under the Secretary-General would be increased from nine to sixteen, caused 
some concern to delegates who feared the increased administrative burden for 
the Secretary-General as well as a possible appearance of extravagance. Some 
delegates supported the view of the Secretary-General that the pace of reorgani- 
zation should be based on normal staff turnover and thereby extended over a 
longer period, while others agreed with the view of the Advisory Committee 
that the consequences for- staff morale would be less deleterious if the adjust- 
ment were made more quickly. The majority of delegates, however, were 
satisfied with the assurance given by the Secretary-General that every effort 
would be made to achieve the target at an earlier date than had been envisaged 
originally. 

At the close of its debate the Committee adopted a resolution, with minor 
drafting amendments, which had been proposed by Argentina, India, Lebanon, 
and Yugoslavia.” Under the terms of the resolution, the General Assembly, 
taking note of the report of the Secretary-General on organization of the Secre- 
tariat and of his intention to continue his review of United Nations offices in 
1955, would approve generally the measures adopted by the Secretary-General, 
invite him in proceeding with the implementation of his proposals to take into 
account the comments contained in the report of the Advisory Committee and 
the observations and suggestions made in the Administrative and Budgetary 
Committee, and request him to report progress to the Assembly at its tenth 
session. 

In considering the question of salaries and allowances of Under-Secretaries 
or officials of an equivalent rank, the Committee had before it a proposal of the 
Secretary-General” that the base salary for Under-Secretaries and officials of 
equivalent rank be $18,000, with an allowance of $3,500, and an additional 
allowance up to $6,000 to be granted by the Secretary-General in special cases 
and on an annual basis, the overall expenditure limit on this item to be $60,000 
per annum. The Secretary-General further proposed that as a transitional 
measure, the status quo should be maintained as a minimum in all respects, 
even for officials whose contracts would expire by December 31, 1954, and 
whose employment would continue under a new contract. The Advisory Com- 
mittee, in its ninth report” accepted the recommendations of the Secretary- 
General in regard to base salary and basic allowance, but felt that a maximum 
amount of $4,000 would be adequate for the additional allowance, and con- 








sidered that $35,000 should be the overall annual expenditure limit for the addi- | 


tional allowance. The Advisory Committee also felt that in the event of the 
grant of an extension of appointment or of a new appointment after the expiry 
of an appointment, conditions of service and remuneration should be based on 
the new regulations; it could not therefore accept the transitional arrangements 
proposed by the Secretary-General. 

Debate in the Administrative and Budgetary Committee on the general 
matter of salary levels centered around the question whether high salaries were 


1 Document A/C.5/L.282/Rev.1. 21 Document A/2765. 
2° Document A/C.5/583. 
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as significant a factor in the recruitment of top officials as some delegates be- 
lieved them to be; many delegations, however, thought it would be unfortunate 
if the Fifth Committee refused the Secretary-General the appropriations he 
thought necessary to make the Secretariat an efficient and rational body. It 
was on the question of the additional allowance, however, that the most diver- 
ent views were expressed. There was disagreement as to whether a general 
fund should be established for this purpose, as the United States proposed, or 
whether the payments should be identified with the individuals concerned, as 
was implicit in the proposals of the Secretary-General and the Advisory Com- 
mittee. Disagreement also occurred as to whether there should be a ceiling on 
payments to a given individual as well as an overall ceiling, and whether 
payment should be regulated by the presentation of vouchers. In regard to 
transitional arrangements, the majority of delegations did not feel that the or- 
ganization had any commitments toward persons whose contracts ended on 
December 31, 1954, and agreed with the point of view of the Advisory Com- 
mittee that the new conditions should take effect as soon as possible. 

At its 449th meeting on November 3, the Fifth Committee put to a vote a 
proposal submitted by Australia and the United Kingdom” which would amend 
the staff regulations to 1) provide a basic salary of $18,000 and an allowance 
of $3,500 for Under-Secretaries or officials of equivalent rank, and 2) authorize 
the Secretary-General, on the basis of appropriate justification or reporting, to 
make additional payments to Under-Secretaries or officials of equivalent rank 
for special costs incurred in the performance of their duties, the maximum total 
amount of such payments to be determined in the annual budget by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The proposal, which represented a compromise between the 
views of the Secretary-General and the Advisory Committee, was adopted 
unanimously. The Advisory Committee’s recommendation that the transitional 
measures proposed by the Secretary-General should not be approved was then 
adopted by 35 votes to 15, and proposals made by the Argentine and French 
representatives that a total appropriation of $50,000 to cover additional pay- 
ments to top-ranking officials should be made were approved by 31 votes to 15 
with 2 abstentions. 

At its 515th plenary meeting on December 17 the General Assembly adopted 
without a vote the draft resolution relating to the organization of the Secretariat 
and the draft resolution amending the staff regulations in respect of salaries. 


Personnel policy: In its consideration of the personnel policy of the United 
Nations, the Administrative and Budgetary Committee had before it the report 
of the Secretary-General on personnel policy,” together with a report of the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions” which dealt 
with the two major points contained in the Secretary-General’s report.” These 
were a proposed revision of staff regulation 1.6, dealing with the acceptance by 


* Document A/C.5/L.293. sonnel policy at the eighth session of the As- 
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staff members of honors, decorations, favors, gifts and fees, and the question of 
the interpretation to be placed on paragraph 2 of Annex IV of the staff regula- 
tions, concerning entitlement to the education grant. 

In regard to staff regulation 1.6, which in the existing form provided that no 
emoluments or honors, except for war services, could be accepted by a member 
of the Secretariat during the period of his employment, the Secretary-General 
had proposed the inclusion of a qualifying clause “if such acceptance is incom- 
patible with his status as an international civil servant”. Such a clause, which 
he stated he would interpret restrictively, would in his opinion correct the over- 
rigidity of the existing regulation. While the Advisory Committee agreed that 
the existing regulation was too rigid, it believed that the text proposed by the 
Secretary-General erred in the other direction, and proposed instead that the 
existing text be retained and that the Assembly specifically authorize the Secre- 
tary-General to waive the restriction in very exceptional cases, such as the con- 
ferment of an honorary degree. During discussion in the Administrative and 
Budgetary Committee, delegations were divided into those who supported the 
maintenance of the staff regulation as it stood, with no exceptions to be per- 
mitted in its application, those who supported the maintenance of a restrictive 
text with an authorization to the Secretary-General to be guided in its applica- 
tion by the interpretation recommended by the Advisory Committee, and those 
who favored the text proposed by the Secretary-General. A revised text for the 
staff regulation submitted by the representatives for Argentina and New Zea- 
land” incorporated in its provisions some of the revisions submitted in Commit- 
tee; under its terms, no honor, decoration, favor, gift or remuneration could be 
accepted by a staff member from any government except for war service; nor 
could such emoluments or honors be accepted from any source external to the 
organization without the prior approval of the Secretary-General, such approval 
to be granted only in exceptional cases and where it would not be incompatible 


with the status of international civil servant. This text was approved by the | 


Committee by a vote of 22 to 15, with 6 abstentions. 

The second main point raised in the Secretary-General’s report was a request 
for confirmation of his interpretation of a phrase in Annex IV, paragraph 2, of 
the staff regulations, dealing with the education grant. The Advisory Commit- 
tee in its report concurred in the judgment of the Secretary-General that a claim 


for payment of the education grant could not with propriety be submitted by | 


a staff member residing in his own country, regardless of whether he was ina 
foreign country during working hours. The Administrative and Budgetary Com- 
mittee, after expressing its agreement with this interpretation of the education 
grant, voted on a draft resolution submitted by Chile, and later revised by its 
sponsor at the request of the Netherlands, the purpose of which was to increase 
the facilities available to staff members for providing the elements of their na- 
tional education for their children within the country where they were stationed. | 
The revised draft resolution,” which was adopted by 38 votes to 0 with 5 absten- | 


% Document A/C.5/L.314. 77 Document A/C.5/L.303/Rev.1. 
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tions, would have the General Assembly 1) request the Secretary-General to 
recommend that the International Civil Service Advisory Board examine ap- 
priate means to provide children of staff members with special facilities for 
the study of their mother tongue in cases where they were obliged to attend 
local schools where the instruction was given in another language, and 2) 
recommend that the Secretary-General, in preparing his report on staff regula- 
tions for the tenth session of the Assembly, give special consideration to the 
ion of whether measures should be taken to make a larger number of staff 
members than at present eligible for the benefit of the education grant. 
At its 512th plenary meeting on December 14, the General Assembly ap- 
ed the draft amendment of staff regulation 1.6, to become effective January 
1, 1955, by 30 votes to 10 with 1 abstention, and the draft resolution dealing 
with education grants by 35 votes to 0 with 5 abstentions. 


Other administrative and budgetary matters: On the recommendation of the 
Administrative and Budgetary Committee, the Assembly appointed members of 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, the Com- 
mittee on Contributions, the Board of Auditors, the Investments Committee, the 
United Nations Administrative Tribunal and the United Nations Staff Pension 
Fund.* The Assembly also took note of the financial reports and accounts and 
reports of the Board of Auditors of the United Nations, the United Nations Chil- 
dren's Fund, the United Nations Refugee Emergency Fund, the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East and the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency.” 

Among the other decisions taken by the Assembly were the following: 1) to 
reappoint the Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds; 2) to take 
note of the review of audit procedures of the United Nations and specialized 
agencies and postpone consideration of the question to the tenth session; 3) to 
take note of the report of the Joint Staff Pension Fund; 4) to maintain per diem 
subsistence allowances as established at the fifth session, except for a special 
allowance of $35 to members of the International Law Commission; 5) to re- 
affirm the principle that special rapporteurs should not be paid but to provide 
for honoraria to rapporteurs of the International Law Commission and for com- 
pensation for members of the Permanent Central Opium Board and the Drug 
Supervisory Body; 6) to take note of the report of the Secretary-General on 


| Headquarters; 7) to authorize translation of up to 4,000 pages of English text 


of United Nations documents into Arabic; 8) to take note of the report of the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions on the ad- 
ministrative budgets of the specialized agencies for 1955; 9) to take note of 
the audit reports concerning expenditure by specialized agencies of technical 
assistance funds from the Special Account; and 10) to call upon Members and 
invite non-members to commemorate the tenth anniversary of the United Na- 


| tions in 1955 and recommend acceptance by Members of the invitation of San 


Francisco that a commemorative meeting be held there in 1955. 


*See documents A/2770, A/2771, A/2772, See documents A/2751, A/2755, A/2769, 
4/2778, A/2774 and A/2775, respectively. A/2816, and A/2817, respectively. 
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Legal Questions T 


Definition of aggression: The report of the Special Committee on the Ques- | reve 
tion of Defining Aggression’ was considered by the Legal (Sixth) Committee | subr 
from its 403d meeting on October 14 through its 420th meeting on November | first 
10. In the general debate which took place during the first thirteen of these | so f 
meetings, the points of view expressed paralleled in most respects those ex- | econ 
pressed in earlier Assembly discussion of the question, although a few states | the} 
which had previously opposed attempts to define aggression now felt it to be | prop 
possible. inad 

As had been the case in earlier discussions, the substantive consideration of be b 
the possible definition raised questions as to the kind of definition to be pre- felt | 
pared, the scope of the definition and its effect. There was wide support among | had 
the delegations who believed a definition to be possible and desirable for a | wou 
definition containing both a general statement and an illustrative although | in sc 
not exhaustive list of examples. Some delegations argued, however, that a sim- A 
ple general definition was preferable, since certain acts should not be singled | of th 
out for special mention; other delegations felt that a general definition would | aggr 
of necessity be meaningless and therefore favored an enumeration of acts which | a bre 
would constitute aggression, with an added provision that the Security Council | ame 
could consider acts not contained in the list. As to the scope of the definition, | politi 
some delegations favored limiting it to armed aggression which, it was argued, | force 
would give the term the meaning it had in the Charter. On the other hand, it | defin 
was argued that the definition should cover indirect, economic and ideological | or to 
aggression as well, since such acts also constituted attempts to deprive a state | agair 
of its independence. As to the effect of a definition, it was felt by a majority of | it we 
the Committee that the definition would be only an Assembly recommendation | activ 
and would bind neither the Security Council nor United Nations Members. It | was | 
was also felt that, while the definition would have no immediate binding effect, A 
it might help to develop international law and thus, in the long run, contribute | ative 
to world peace and stability. 








actions of the Security Council and Assembly. They pointed out that a poten- 
tial aggressor considered only his chances of success and would not be hindered | that | 
from a path of aggression by a definition. Other delegates were convinced that | provi 
the differences of opinion as to the content of a definition were so irreconcilable A | 
as to make it impossible to produce, at present, a definition which would be | the S 
widely acceptable; they saw no value in either a definition so vague as to be 
generally accepted nor one which only a bare majority could accept. | unlay 


In addition to differences of opinion as to the nature, scope and effect of a | indiv 
definition, discussion in the Committee revealed differences as to the desirability , datio 
and possibility of a definition. Some delegates feared that, since a definition | invas 
could not include all possible cases which might constitute aggression, it would | tion « 
aid an aggressor rather than hinder him and would complicate and delay the | state 

| those 


1 For information on the establishment of the p. 109-111; for a summary of the report, see 
special committee at the seventh session of the ibid., VIII, p. 350-351. 2 De 
Assembly, see International Organization, VII, De 
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The substantive differences raised in the Committee’s general discussion were 
revealed again in the draft definitions which were submitted. The Soviet Union 
submitted a draft in which aggression was defined in terms of the state which 
first committed any of a series of acts, such as declaration of war, invasion, and 
so forth. The Soviet definition also contained definitions of indirect aggression, 
economic aggression and ideological aggression and further contained a list of 
the justifications which could not be used as excuses for aggression.” The Soviet 
proposal was opposed by those states who felt an enumerative definition to be 
inadequate, by those who felt indirect, economic and ideological aggression to 
be beyond the meaning of aggression as used in the Charter, and by those who 
felt that it was usually impossible to determine with great accuracy which state 
had committed a certain act first. In listing circumstances in which aggression 
would not be justified, it was also argued, the Soviet draft made it appear that 
in some circumstances, aggression would be justified. 

A second draft definition, proposed by Paraguay, represented a combination 
of the general and enumerative type of definition and was confined to armed 
aggression. The definition would declare a state an aggressor if it provoked 
a breach or disturbance of international peace and security through the use of 
armed force against the territory, population, armed forces or sovereignty and 
political independence of another state or against the territory, people or armed 
forces of a non-self-governing territory. Among the list of illustrative acts, the 
definition included a declaration of war and the organization, encouragement 
or toleration of armed bands within its territory which intended to take action 
against other states; this last act was qualified, however, by the statement that 
it would not constitute aggression if the state, although willing to stop such 
activities, was unable to do so.’ One of the criticisms made of this definition 
was that it failed to allow for self-defense and collective security actions. 

A third definition, proposed by Iran and Panama, also combined the enumer- 
ative and general forms of definition and declared that aggression meant the 
use of armed force by a state against another state for any purpose other than 
individual or collective self-defense or in pursuance of a decision or recommen- 
dation of a competent organ of the United Nations. In all cases, such acts as 
invasion, armed attack, sea, air or land blockade and encouragement, organiza- 
tion or toleration of armed bands for the incursions into the territory of another 
state were to be deemed to be aggression.‘ This definition was criticized by 
those who felt its general statement to be meaningless and by those who felt 
that no adequate provision for self-defense or collective security action was 
provided in the list of illustrations. 

A fourth definition was submitted by China which would recommend that 
the Security Council in determining the existence of a case of aggression take 
into account the following principles, among others: 1) that aggression was an 
unlawful use of force by a state, directly or indirectly, against another state, 
such as attack or invasion by armed forces, organization or support of incursion 


*Documents A/C.6/L.332 and Rev.1. * Documents A/C.6/L.335 and Rev.1. 
*Documents A/C.6/L.3834 and Rev.1. 
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by armed bands, or promotion or support of organized activities in another state 
aiming at the overthrow by violence of its political or social institutions; 2) that 
the use of force was lawful when in pursuance of a decision or recommendation 
of a competent United Nations organ or in self-defense against an armed attack; 
and 3) that the employment of measures other than armed attack necessary to 
remove the danger arising from an indirect use of force was also lawful until 
a competent organ of the United Nations had taken steps to remove such 
danger.’ 

Although these proposed definitions and others suggested orally were dis- 
cussed in detail, the Committee took no action on them. Instead, the Commit. 
tee considered possible procedures for future action. Iran proposed that a 
working group be established to attempt to combine the several drafts before 
the Committee into a definition which the Assembly could adopt at its current 
session. Lebanon, Syria and Yemen, on the other hand, proposed the establish. 
ment of a further special committee which would submit to the tenth — subse. 
quently revised to the eleventh — session of the Assembly a detailed report and 
a draft definition of aggression, taking into account the ideas expressed and 
resolutions submitted at the ninth session.’ The Iranian suggestion to establish 
a working party was rejected by a vote of 22 to 17 with 9 abstentions, after 
being opposed by delegations who felt the differences of opinion were too basic 
to permit quick agreement. The three-power resolution was adopted by a vote 
of 33 to 3 with 14 abstentions, although in the course of discussion several 
speakers expressed doubt that it would accomplish much. At the 433d meeting 
of the Committee on December 1, the Chairman (Garcia Amador) appointed 
China, Czechoslovakia, the Dominican Republic, France, Iraq, Israel, Mexico, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the Philippines, Poland, 
Syria, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and the United States to serve 
on the special committee which would meet at United Nations Headquarters in 
1956. 

The Assembly as a whole approved the Committee’s draft at its plenary meet- 
ing on December 4 by a vote of 43 to 3 with 11 abstentions. 


Report of the International Law Commission: The Legal Committee consid- 
ered two questions raised in the report of the International Law Commission on 
its sixth session:’ nationality, including statelessness and the draft code of of- 
fenses against the peace and security of mankind. From its 397th through 402d 
meeting, October 4 through 13, the Committee considered the first question, 
specifically the draft conventions on the reduction and the elimination of future 
statelessness. There was general agreement on the importance of international | 
agreement on the problem of statelessness and appreciation of the efforts of the | 
International Law Commission was expressed by many delegations. However, 
some speakers agreed with the Byelorussian delegate (Abushkevich) that the 


draft conventions violated the principle of international law that questions of 
* Documents A/C.6/L.336 and Revs.1 and 2. 7For a summary of this report, see Inter 
® Documents A/C.6/L.337 and Rev.1. national Organization, VIII, p. 510-512. 
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nationality were solely within the domestic jurisdiction of the individual state. 
To the contrary, other delegations argued that the problem of statelessness had 
international aspects and was an appropriate subject for international agree- 
ment. 

As to the draft conventions themselves, while no detailed discussion of their 
respective merits or of the value of one as against the other was undertaken, 
some criticism was voiced over the lack of provision for reservations; others felt 
that the commission had not taken into account other international and regional 
agreements on the problem. 

The resolutions considered by the Committee concerned future action by the 
United Nations on the draft conventions, since there was wide acceptance of 
the view that they should not be considered in detail by the Committee during 
the ninth session of the Assembly. The Committee adopted, by a vote of 30 to 
9 with 12 abstentions, a Netherlands proposal, as amended by Israel, by which 
the Assembly would request the Secretary-General to communicate this resolu- 
tion and the draft conventions to Member states and each non-member state 
which was or became a member of one or more specialized agency of the 
United Nations or which was or became a party to the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. The Assembly requested the Secretary-General to 
convene an international conference of plenipotentiaries to conclude a conven- 
tion for the reduction or elimination of future statelessnes as soon as at least 
twenty states had communicated their willingness to participate in such a con- 
ference. The resolution further asked the Secretary-General to report to the 
eleventh session of the Assembly.’ 

In view of the adoption of the Netherlands draft, no vote was taken on a 
Syrian proposal to transmit the draft conventions to the Economic and Social 
Council.” The resolution had been opposed by those who felt that such a step 
would delay consideration of the drafts indefinitely. The resolution as approved 
in Committee was adopted by the Assembly at its plenary meeting on Decem- 
ber 4 by a vote of 36 to 7 with 11 abstentions. 

After debating the section of the International Law Commission’s report deal- 
ing with the draft code of offenses against the peace and security of mankind 
from its 420th through 425th meetings, November 10 through 18, the Com- 
mittee decided to postpone consideration of the draft code until the special 
committee on defining aggression” had submitted its report since a majority 
believed progress on the draft code would be impossible until then. While the 
Committee held no intensive general debate on the substance of the draft code, 
several delegations expressed their views on its provisions and on what they 
regarded as serious omissions, such as provisions on enforcement, extradition, 
interpretation, fair trial and possible conflict between national and international 
jurisdiction. Much of the Committee’s discussion was devoted to a debate on 
the Niirnberg principles and whether they were or were not part of positive 
international law. Before approving the resolution postponing consideration of 


*Documents A/C.6/829 and A/C.6/331. % See above, p. 148-150. 
*Document A/C.6/L.330. 
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the question, which was sponsored by Brazil, Canada, Denmark and India, the 
Committee heard several suggestions as to action which could be taken during 
the postponement; the Israel delegate (Robinson) proposed that a commen 
on the draft code should be prepared, suggesting that Mr. Spiropoulos (Greece) 
undertake the task; the Netherlands delegate (Réling) felt that governments 
should be requested to submit observations on the revised draft code and that 
the Secretary-General should be asked to make a survey of the solutions found 
by national and international courts to the difficulties that had arisen from the 
interpretation of the Niirnberg and Tokyo charters. Mr. Roling further sug- 
gested that the revised draft code be placed on the provisional agenda of the 
eleventh session of the Assembly. In view of statements opposed to these sug- 
gestions, no formal amendments to these effects were submitted. A Peruvian 
amendment by which the Assembly would have decided to postpone further 
consideration of the draft code until a definition of aggression were ready for 
insertion in it was rejected by a vote of 22 to 3 with 16 abstentions. 

At its plenary meeting on December 4, the Assembly approved the Com- 
mittee’s decision by a vote of 54 to 0 with 3 abstentions. 


International criminal jurisdiction: From its 426th meeting on November 23 
through its 430th meeting on November 29, the Sixth Committee considered the 
report of the Committee of International Criminal Jurisdiction which had been 
established at the seventh session of the Assembly.” There was general agree- 
ment that the Assembly should postpone consideration of the question for the 
time being. In favor of such a procedure, it was argued that the recent deci- 
sions of the Assembly” to postpone consideration of the questions of the defini- 
tion of aggression and the draft code of offenses against the peace and security 
of mankind, made it inappropriate that the Assembly proceed with the closely 
related question of the establishment of an international criminal jurisdiction. 
Several delegates also referred to the controversial questions which had not yet 
been solved to their satisfaction by the special committees which had worked 
on a draft statute for an international criminal court, especially such matters as 
the law to be applied, the enforcement of decisions, and so forth. It was also 
the view of some delegations that international criminal law and the status of 
the individual as a subject of international law were not as yet sufficiently ad- 
vanced to make it practical to establish an international criminal court. They 
pointed out that the most generally recognized individual international crimes 
— piracy, counterfeiting, traffic in women and children, and so forth — were 
adequately dealt with by national courts whereas other international crimes — 
such as genocide and plotting to wage aggressive war — were either committed 
with the approval or on the order of the state itself or could best be dealt with 
by ad hoc tribunals. 

11 For information on the establishment of the court apply national law where appropriate. In 
committee, see International Organization, VII, fact, the committee rejected an attempt to delete 
p. 107-109; for a summary of the report, see this provision, thus retaining it in the draft 
ibid., VIII, p. 351-352, in which it was incor- statute of the court. 


rectly reported that the committee rejected a ® See above, p. 150 and 151. 
proposal that the proposed international criminal 
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Not all states were prepared to accept, however, the assumption that even at 
some future time the creation of an international court would be desirable. The 
Soviet Union felt that a question more basic than that of the time of establish- 
ment was whether or not the creation of such a court would be in conformity 
with international law. The Soviet delegate (Morozov) maintained that inter- 
national law recognized that each state had exclusive jurisdiction over crimes 
committed on its territory. To place such jurisdiction in the hands of an inter- 
national body, Mr. Morozov felt, would be contrary to the principle of national 
sovereignty. 

In spite of recognized difficulties involved in the development of international 
criminal jurisprudence, the Netherlands delegate (Roéling) felt that the court 
should be created. Mr. Réling argued that, while analogies between national 
and international institutions were not always warranted, the court should be 
established in the hope that it would develop along lines similar to national 
criminal systems, which had also been faced with problems of the law to be 
applied, enforcement, and so forth, when they were first developed. In addition, 
Mr. Roéling felt that the court might serve as a standard for the whole world 
and strengthen international criminal law, even though originally operating 
within narrow limits. 

A Venezuelan draft resolution,” incorporating amendments proposed by 
Greece and Canada, was adopted by a vote of 37 to 0 with 7 abstentions. As 
approved, the draft provided that the Assembly 1) thank the 1953 Committee 
on International Criminal Jurisdiction for the efforts it had made in carrying out 
its terms of reference and 2) decide to postpone consideration of the question 
of an international criminal jurisdiction until the General Assembly had taken 
up the report of the special committee on the question of defining aggression 
and had taken up again the draft code of offenses against the peace and security 
of mankind. Aside from Soviet objections to any favorable reference to draft 
statutes for an international criminal court previously prepared, major de- 
bate over the resolution centered around the wording of the paragraph in which 
the Assembly postponed consideration. Colombia proposed that no reference 
be made to action on the question of defining aggression nor on the draft code 
of offenses but rather that the Assembly postpone consideration until it consid- 
ered it opportune to reopen discussion. The Colombian delegate (Anaya) 
withdrew the amendment after assurances from Venezuela that it was not in- 
tended that the question of international criminal jurisdiction would be post- 
poned until the Assembly had reached full agreement on the two related issues 
but only until it had taken them up. Israel proposed to delete reference to the 
question of defining aggression; to tie the consideration of international criminal 
jurisdiction to so highly controversial a question as the definition of aggression 
would, it was feared, mean its indefinite postponement. The Committee re- 
jected the Israel amendment by a vote of 22 to 3 with 22 abstentions. 

At its plenary meeting on December 14, the Assembly approved the resolu- 
tion as adopted in Committee by a vote of 32 to 0 with 9 abstentions. 


® Document A/C.6/L.430. 
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Draft articles on the continental shelf: The question of draft articles on the 
continental shelf," which had been placed on the Assembly’s agenda at the 
request of Brazil, China, Liberia, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Nicaragua, Honduras and Bolivia, was considered 
by the Legal Committee from its 430th meeting on November 29 through its 
435th meeting on December 3. In general, the Committee’s discussion centered 
around the procedure which the ninth session of the Assembly should prescribe 
for dealing with the draft articles on the continental shelf rather than with the 
substance of the question. It was argued on the one hand that, as had been 
recognized by the eighth session of the Assembly when it was decided to deal 
with no single facet of the problem of the regimes of the high seas and of the 
territorial seas until the International Law Commission completed work on the 
whole question, the various problems involved were so closely inter-related that 
it would be impossible to reach agreement on them separately. It was pointed 
out, for example, that there was no agreement on the meaning of the term “con- 
tinental shelf”, that agreement on this question involved agreement on the depth 
and delimitation of the territorial waters, and that rights of exploitation of both 
the subsoil of the continental shelf and the resources of the seas above it were 
involved. It was argued, therefore, that to decide on questions relating to the 
continental shelf would prejudice future agreements on these and other related 
matters. 

On the other hand, delegates who favored dealing with specific aspects of 
the general problem denied that the issues raised by the other delegates were 
as inseparably connected as to preclude their separate consideration. They 
pointed out the importance of early agreement on the status of the continental 
shelf if international quarrels and misunderstandings were to be avoided. 

These two points of view were reflected in the draft resolutions and amend- 
ments which were submitted to the Committee. Belgium, Chile, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, the United Kingdom and the United States sponsored a 
draft which, after noting that any decision on the continental shelf would be 
without prejudice to the question of the breadth of the territorial sea, decided 
to include the question of the draft articles for the continental shelf on the 
agenda of the tenth session and to request the International Law Commission to 
continue to give special attention to its study of the regimes of the high seas 
and of territorial waters with a view to completing its work on those topics as 
soon as possible.” Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, El Salvador, Mexico, 
Peru and Uruguay submitted an amendment to the joint draft by which the 
International Law Commission would be requested to give priority to the regime 
of the high seas, the regime of territorial waters and related questions and 
further decided to place these questions on the agenda of the eleventh session 
of the Assembly.” 

44 For information on decisions of the eighth % Document A/C.6/L.339. 
session of the Assembly on the question of the % Document A/C.6/L.341. 
continental shelf as part of the problem of the 


regime of the high seas, see International Or- 
ganization, VIII, p. 116. 
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A second draft resolution was sponsored by Iceland and requested the Inter- 
national Law Commission to complete its work on the entire question of the 
regime of the high seas and of territorial waters as soon as possible and to in- 
form the tenth session of the Assembly of the estimated completion date of its 
work.” Iceland subsequently withdrew its resolution to become co-sponsor of a 
revised amendment to the six-power resolution; as revised, the amendment 
would request the International Law Commission to devote the necessary time 
to its study of the regimes of the high seas, territorial waters and related ques- 
tions to enable it to submit its final report to the eleventh session of the Assem- 
bly.* The sponsors of the six-power resolution accepted the revised amendment 
on the understanding that it would not prejudice the procedure which the 
eleventh session might adopt in considering the commission’s report and that 
the commission would submit a report to the eleventh session whether it had 
finished its deliberation or not. The amended resolution was adopted by the 
Committee by a vote of 44 to 0 with 9 abstentions and approved by the Assembly 
at its plenary meeting on December 14 by a vote of 32 to 0 with 9 abstentions. 


Other legal matters: The question of an international technical conference on 
the conservation of the living resources of the sea was considered by the Legal 
Committee at its 345th to 348th meetings on December 3 to 7. At the close of 
its debate, the Committee adopted, by a vote of 41 to 5 with 5 abstentions, a 
resolution requesting the Secretary-General to convene an international tech- 
nical conference at the Headquarters of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
on April 18, 1955, to study the problem and to make appropriate scientific and 
technical recommendations which would not prejudge related problems dealing 
with the regime of the high seas which were awaiting Assembly consideration. 
Members of the United Nations and the specialized agencies were to be invited 
to participate and specialized agencies and inter-governmental organizations 
were to be invited to send observers to the conference whose report would be 
circulated to participating governments and to the International Law Commis- 
sion. The resolution adopted represented a combination of a draft submitted 
by Belgium, China, France, Greece, Iceland, the Netherlands, Panama, Turkey, 
the United Kingdom and the United States* and amendments sponsored by 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, El] Salvador, Mexico, Peru and Uru- 
guay.” The principal item of discussion concerned the doubts of some govern- 
ments that the original draft would have led to Assembly action on fish conser- 
vation and regulation separately from the general question of the regime of the 
high seas, contrary to other decisions of this and previous Assembly sessions.” 
It was also feared that, if the conference discussed regulation of fisheries, it 
would prejudge subsequent Assembly decisions on this and related issues. The 
Latin American amendments, which were accepted by the sponsors of the origi- 
nal resolution, were designed to meet these objections. The resolution as adopted 
in Committee was approved by the Assembly at it plenary meeting on Decem- 
ber 14 by a vote of 38 to 5 with 4 abstentions. 


Document A/C.6/L.342. ” Documents A/C.6/L.345 and Rev.1. 
* Document A/C.6/L.341/Rev.1, 21 See above, p. 85, for related decisions of 
® Document A/C.6/L.343. the ninth session of the Assembly. 
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After a brief discussion at its 438th and 439th meetings on December 7 and 
8, the Legal Committee approved, by a vote of 49 to 0 with 1 abstention, a 
resolution requesting the Secretary-General to submit to the tenth session of the 
Assembly a report on the wording and application of the rules in force in other 
inter-governmental organizations and in national parliaments concerning the 
announcement and results of votes and the conditions and effects of corrections 
and to propose possible provisions to be inserted in the Assembly’s rules of pro- 
cedure to prevent and correct any mistakes which might occur during the voting 
procedure in the Assembly and its committees. The resolution was approved 
by the Assembly without opposition at its plenary meeting on December 14, 

Without reference to committee, the Assembly on October 7 elected Jules 
Basdevant (France), Roberto Cérdova (Mexico), José G. Guerrero (El Salva- 
dor), Hersch Lauterpacht (United Kingdom) and Lucio M. Moreno Quintana 
(Argentina) to fill the vacancies on the International Court of Justice created 
by the expiration of terms on February 5, 1955; Muhammad Zafrulla Khan 
(Pakistan) was elected to fill the vacancy created by the death of Sir Benegal 
Rau.” : 


* For the composition of the Court as of February 6, 1955, see above, p. 55. 
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SECURITY COUNCIL 


The following summary concerns the action of the Security Council at its 
679th and 680th meetings on September 10, 1954. 


Question of Attack on United States Aircraft 


Pursuant to a letter of September 8 from the United States, the Security 
Council convened for its 679th and 680th meetings on September 10, 1954, to 
consider the Soviet—United States controversy concerning the shooting down of 
a United States military aircraft. The United States letter stated that one of 
its naval aircraft, on a peaceful mission, was attacked and shot down without 
warning by two Soviet aircraft over international waters. A Soviet communica- 
tion’ to the Security Council on September 10 stated that the United States 
military aircraft was in Soviet air space one hundred miles east of Vladivostok 
when spotted by two Soviet fighters. Upon attempting to warn the United 
States aircraft that it was violating Soviet territory and attempting to advise it 
to leave Soviet air space, the United States aircraft fired without provocation 
on the two Soviet aircraft. The Soviet aircraft returned fire and the United 
States aircraft disappeared, its fate unknown. 

In the debates regarding placing the incident on the agenda, the Soviet repre- 
sentative (Vyshinsky) reaffirmed the version of the Soviet communication and 
argued that the matter was not in the purview of the Security Council. A ten 
to one vote placed the matter on the agenda.’ 

The United States representative (Lodge) elaborated the details of his gov- 
ernment’s version of the incident. This was one of a number of such attacks 
since 1950, Mr. Lodge stated. The United States representative mentioned 
the International Court as an alternative method of resolving the controversy 
if negotiation between the United States and the Soviet Union produced no re- 
sults. However, the Soviet Union had previously refused a similar request for 
placing the dispute over the United States aircraft downed over Hungary 
before the International Court. The United States pressed for damage claims 
and assurance that this sort of incident would not recur.‘ 

Mr. Vyshinsky denied the United States statements; he stated that the past 
incidents had been similar in that a United States aircraft had been in national 
air space other than its own and had attacked Soviet aircraft. He demanded 
the end of these violations. He reaffirmed his view that the Security Council 
had no authority to consider the matter. He stated that these were not peaceful 
missions, but radar reconnaissance of Soviet territories by means of long range 
equipment that was effective up to forty miles.’ Mr. Vyshinsky rejected the 

1 Document $/3288. ‘ Ibid., p. 5-8. 

? Document $/3287.  Ibid., p. 9-22. 


*Security Council Official Records, 679th 
meeting, p. 1-4. 
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proposal of the Colombian representative’ for the submitting of the case to a 
fact finding board.’ He refused any proposal that would indicate that the inci- 
dent was a proper matter for consideration by the Security Council.’ 

All representatives save Mr. Vyshinsky supported the views of the United 
States that the incident was within the competence of the Security Council, 
that negotiation or submission to the International Court were in order. Al] 
except the Soviet representative believed that the reconnaissance United States 
aircraft would have risked certain destruction in firing on the two Soviet 
fighters.” 

The Security Council adjourned without taking further action. 


Disarmament Commission 


The Sub-Committee of the Disarmament Commission (France, Soviet Union, 
Canada, United Kingdom, United States) met in London, May 13—June 22.” 
Following discussion of possible approaches for the Sub-Committee, the Soviet 
representative presented a draft resolution” prohibiting unconditionally weap- 
ons of mass destruction and asking the Security Council to effect an international 
agreement to guarantee enforcement of that prohibition. Permanent members 
of the Security Council would reduce by one-third conventional military equip- 
ment and personnel within a year. The draft recommended the convening by 
the Security Council of a conference to effect reduction of armaments by all 
states and to abolish military installations on foreign territories. The Soviet 
representative attacked parts of the United Nations Majority Plan for Control 
of Atomic Energy,” stating that the United States desired to monopolize nuclear 
secrets and to secure information on Soviet armaments without prohibiting 
nuclear weapons.” 

There was general agreement that one comprehensive agreement should cover 
prohibition, limitation, reduction, and control problems. The Soviet representa- 
tive admitted that negotiations for implementing control machinery would be in 
progress while and after prohibitions and reductions would be in process. West- 
ern representatives viewed this arrangement as unacceptable. 

Discussion of the Majority Plan for International Control of Atomic Energy 
revealed Soviet views that nuclear weapons would not thereby be eliminated 
nor would nuclear materials be effectively restricted to peaceful purposes. 
Western representatives stated that they would consider alternate plans for 
accomplishing the objectives of disarmament. The Soviet representative ex- 
pressed the view that the western powers were more interested in information 
about Soviet armaments than in prohibition and reduction of armaments. 

The United Kingdom representative suggested that the agreement include 


* Ibid., 680th meeting, p. 12. 12 See International Organization, III, 

* Ibid., p. 15. p. 46-51. 

5 Ibid. Summaries of debates in the Sub-Commit- 

® Ibid., p. 1-11 tee based on Verbatim Records of the Meetings 

’ For information on the appointment of the of the Sub-Committee of the United Nations 
Sub-Committee, see International Organization, Disarmament Commission, May 13-June 22, 
VIII, p. 56-59. 1954, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 


™ Document DC/SC.1/1. Cmd. 9205, 1954. 
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all types of weapons, forces, military installations, prohibit chemical, bacterio- 

ical and nuclear weapons, and limit or reduce others. The Sub-Committee, 
once agreed on this principle, could consider each weapon. The Soviet repre- 
sentative did not discuss this or any other western proposal in detail, but re- 
afirmed general Soviet proposals for prohibition of weapons of mass destruction 
and reduction of others by one-third by permanent members of the Security 
Council within a year. The Soviet representative opposed injunctive powers 
for the control organ to assure enforcement; the Soviet Union desired an organ 
with powers of recommendation to the governments and to.the Security Council. 

The western representatives supported, as a basis for discussion, the proposal 
by the representative of the United States” defining the role, organization, and 
functions of the control organ. The Soviet representative favored discussion of 
general principles and agreement on them prior to discussing details concerning 
the control organ. 

The Anglo-French memorandum of June 11,” employing many of the ideas in 
the French proposal of June 24, 1952,” proposed a three stage disarmament 
program.” The proposal was supported as a basis for discussion by the western 
representatives. The Soviet Union reaffirmed its original views and did not 
discuss the Anglo-French proposal. The report to the Disarmament Commis- 
sion” registered the difference in views between the Soviet Union and the other 
members of the Sub-Committee. 

The Disarmament Commission considered the report of the Sub-Committee 
beginning July 20. The western speakers supported the Anglo-French pro- 

and the United States proposal and tended to regard the Soviet statements 
before the Sub-Committee as generalities designed for propaganda. The Soviet 
Union reaffirmed its points made before the Sub-Committee, stating that the 
western proposals were more oriented toward shifting the blame for failure of 
the Sub-Committee to the Soviet Union than toward solving the problems of 
the arms race. The Commission transmitted the report of the Sub-Committee 
to the General Assembly together with its hope that conditions in the future 
would make progress possible.” 


4 Document DC/SC.1/5. % Document DC/53. 
*® Document DC/SC.1/10. 1 Disarmament Commission Official Records 
"See International Organization, VII, of the 35th to the 43d meeting. 

p- 121. * For a summary of Assembly consideration 


"For details of the Anglo-French proposal, of this report, see above, p. 57-64. 
which was discussed extensively at the ninth 
Ty of the General Assembly, see above, 
p. ov. 











II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Council 


The 20th session of the Council of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
was held in Rome from September 27 through October 8, 1954,’ under the 
chairmanship of Mr. G. Ugo Papi (Italy). The Council considered various 
aspects of the world food situation and heard an oral report by the Director- 
General (Cardon) on the 1953-1954 crop year and prospects for 1954-1955; 
Mr. Cardon reported that, while agricultural production in the world as a whole 
had increased at a pace faster than the rate of population increase, the increase 
had been uneven, both in terms of geographical distribution and in terms of 
crops and commodities produced. The situation had now been reached, Mr. 
Cardon observed, where the need to expand agriculture existed in one part of 
the world while serious surpluses existed elsewhere. Another disturbing fea- 
ture, Mr. Cardon noted, was that the somewhat eased problem of surpluses of 
some commodities had resulted from decreased production rather than increased 
consumption. The over-all stability of the price of agricultural products had 
been a striking feature of the past year, Mr. Cardon added, resulting mainly 
from the fact that the main surplus stocks were under government control and 
had not been unloaded in an uncoordinated way on the world market. One 
serious problem which Mr. Cardon pointed out was that, while the wholesale 
price had followed the international price closely, retail prices had been rigid. 
Mr. Cardon emphasized that in order for the benefits of programs for agricul- 
tural efficiency to be realized, marketing and processing would also have to be 
rationalized. 

The Council was in general agreement with the assessment and outlook of 
the Director-General and strongly endorsed his view that preoccupation with 
the problems of surpluses should not obscure the need to continue increasing 
agricultural production, especially in under-developed countries. Greater care, 
it was agreed, should be taken to encourage selective expansion of commodities 
in demand and those with high nutritional value. In preparing his next annual 
report on the state of food and agriculture, the Director-General was requested 
to consider the possibility of providing more precise information on market 
prospects for export crops, to include a section on fertilizers and pesticides, to 
develop regional as distinct from world trends more fully, and to explore the 
possibility of preparing indices of crop areas and livestock numbers as well as of 


1 For information on the 18th and 19th ses- Council of FAO, 20th session, 27 September-8 
sions of the Council, see International Organi- October 1954, Rome, November 1954. 
zation, VIII, p. 257-258. % For a summary of The State of Food and 
2 The following summary is based on Food Agriculture, 1954, see International Organiza- 
and Agriculture Organization, Report of the _ tion, VIII, p. 558-559. 
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over-all production in order that variations due to weather could be distin- 
guished from long-term trends. The Council also felt that more attention could 
well be given to progress in raising consumption levels, land tenure reform, 
extension and advisory services, provision of credits and other institutional 
factors. 

After examining a report on action taken by FAO in accordance with recom- 
mendations of the seventh Conference‘ which had stressed the need for selective 
and efficient expansion of agricultural production and consumption, the Coun- 
cil, recognizing that progress in this field must be slow, endorsed the cautious 
approach taken by the Director-General and his view that such programs must 
be related to the whole field of agricultural programming and policy. In this 
connection, the Council welcomed the establishment of a joint working party 
of the Agricultural, Economics and Nutrition Divisions to coordinate FAO's 
work. The Council also approved the technique of starting consultations to 
this end with individual governments, then on a regional level, and finally on a 
world level and recognized the close link of such work to the activities of the 
Committee on Commodity Problems. Note was taken of various regional meet- 
ings which were being organized for the near future; the Council also approved 
the creation of a Regional Fisheries Commission for Latin America. 

After considering the 23d and 24th reports of the Committee on Commodity 
Problems (CCP), the Council asked the Director-General to ask FAO mem- 
bers whether they were prepared to adhere to the statement of “Principles of 
Surplus Disposal Recommended by FAO” and also drew the attention of gov- 
ernments to the “Guiding Lines for Dealing with Agricultural Surpluses”.’ The 
Council decided to include the question of international stabilization measures 
on the provisional agenda of the 25th session of CCP. The suggestion of CCP 
that missions similar to that sent by the Director-General to Egypt to study the 
use of surplus supplies of dry skim milk in raising nutritional levels and stimu- 
lating consumer demand and the potentialities for increasing local milk supply 
be organized for other under-developed countries. The Director-General was 
also asked to consider the organization of a special distribution mission in an 
interested country to study the use of surpluses made available as grants or for 
development purposes. Finally, the Council endorsed the resolution of CCP 
urging the greatest possible coordination between CCP and the proposed Com- 
mission on International Commodity Trade.’ The Director-General was re- 
quested to ask the Secretary-General of the United Nations to convene an 
International Olive Oil Conference, for which the Council suggested the work- 
ing party on olive oil of CCP serve as a preparatory committee. 

In considering the program and budget for FAO in 1955, the Council recog- 
nized that the 1955 program would, in large part, represent a continuation of 
activities already under way. The Council noted the increasing use of the 

‘For information on the seventh FAO Con- above, p. 80-85. 
ference, see ibid., p. 382-384. ® See ibid., p. 86. 

5The text of these “Principles” may be ™ See International Organization, VIII, p. 361 


found in Food and Agriculture Organization, and 533-534. 
Report of the Council, 20th session . . . cited 
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regional approach in FAO’s work and on the whole commended it, while em- 
phasizing that the world outlook of the organization should not be lost. The 
Council attached great importance to continuation and expansion of FAO actiyi- 
ties in the fields of nutrition and tropical agriculture. In addition, the Director- 
General was asked to consider the kind of work FAO could appropriately 
undertake in the field of additives to food, in association with the World Health 
Organization. On the whole, the Council expressed satisfaction with the work 
program of the organization. 

A total appropriation for 1955 of $6 million was approved; however, the 
amount to be assessed governments in 1955, estimated at $5.9 million at the 
seventh Conference, was reduced to $5,890,000, because of a larger estimate 
for miscellaneous income. 

The Council agreed with the Director-General on the need for review of the 
objectives and methods of the expanded program of technical assistance and 
urged him to consult with other specialized agencies in preparing a restatement 
which would reemphasize the objectives and nature of the program, review the 
forms of technical assistance which could be supplied on a coordinated basis, 
and establish essential related activities to be undertaken in countries or groups 
of countries.. Such a restatement, the Council felt, could be laid before the 
United Nations General Assembly on an appropriate occasion. The recommen- 
dations of the United Nations Economic and Social Council to the General 
Assembly’ concerning the operation of the technical assistance program would, 
if approved, entail a decision by the eighth FAO Conference on whether and 
under what conditions FAO would continue to participate, the Council ob- 
served. The decrease in FAO activities in the expanded program during 1954, 
as compared with 1953, had been due, it was noted, to the withdrawal from 
the amount available of $3 million each year for 1954, 1955 and 1956. The 
Council noted that an estimated $4,364,000 from technical assistance funds 
would be available for FAO during 1955 and observed that the estimated cost 
of Category I (high priority) projects in the program submitted by FAO to the 
Technical Assistance Board was some $580,000 higher. 

The Council decided, subject to review by the eighth Conference, to grant 
consultative status to the International Confederation of Catholic Charities and 
the International Union of Family Organizations. It was also recommended 
that FAO national committees cooperate as closely as practical, with national 
affiliates of international non-governmental organizations with consultative 
status with FAO in the achievement of general FAO objectives. 

At the request of the seventh Conference, the Council considered the possi- 
bility of creating an associate membership in FAO. The Conference had fa- 
vored the idea in principle but had recognized that it would entail modifications 
of the Constitution, rules of procedure and financial regulations. After some 
discussion as to whether territories or groups of territories whose status was 

*For information on the ECOSOC recom- tion on decisions of the ninth session of the 


mendations, see International Organization, General Assembly, see above, p. 102-105. 
VII, p. 364-365 and 523-524. For informa- 
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under dispute or was under United Nations consideration should be eligible for 
associate membership, the Council appointed a drafting committee composed of 
representatives of Cuba, Lebanon, the Netherlands, Pakistan, Switzerland and 
the United Kingdom to draft appropriate amendments in the light of Confer- 
ence and Council discussion. The same drafting committee was asked to pre- 
pare draft amendments to the Constitution concerning the principles to be 
applied in selecting Council members. The Council cautioned, however, that 
the adoption of a rigid set of rules would defeat the purpose of such amend- 
ments. The drafting committee was further asked to prepare amendments to 
the Constitution and rules of procedure to clarify the procedure for convening 
technical and regional commissions, committees and conferences. A proposed 
Constitutional amendment concerning the authentic texts of conventions and 
agreements was forwarded to the eighth session of the Conference. Consid- 
eration of the question of interpretation of the agreement between Italy and 
FAO was postponed until the 21st Council session in view of the important 
questions of relations between FAO and the host government and FAO mem- 
bers which it raised. 

At the request of the seventh Conference, the Council considered the FAO 
scale of assessments and decided to establish a working party composed of rep- 
resentatives of Australia, Canada, Cuba, France, India, Japan, Lebanon, Spain, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom and the United States to convene in the spring 
of 1955 to examine, with the Director-General, all the factors involved in the 
calculation of the FAO scale, with special reference to the method used by the 
United Nations. The working group was asked to report to the 21st session 
of the Council one or more methods of computation, illustrative preliminary 
scales and its recommendation. 

After appointing the members of the Committee on Financial Control and 
the Committee on Commodity Problems, the Council decided to hold its 21st 
session in Rome beginning June 6, 1955, at which time the question of holding 
Council sessions in cities other than Rome would be considered. The Council 
also approved November 4, 1955, as the opening date of the eighth Conference. 


Other Matters 

In an interim report on the work of FAO from the close of the seventh Con- 
ference up to the middle of 1954, the Director-General (Cardon) outlined five 
aspects of the work of the organization: 1) assessing the needs of people for 
better nutrition and higher standards of living; 2) assessing the resources, both 
quantitatively and qualitatively, and the physical possibilities of increasing and 
improving the product; 3) improving the quantity, quality and efficiency of pro- | 
duction; 4) achieving methods of distribution and consumption which would 
most nearly meet the goal of enlarged human well being; and 5) educating 
producers, distributors and consumers in the adoption of more rational and 
progressive methods. In separate chapters, the report surveyed FAO’s work in 
the fields of agriculture, economics, fisheries, forestry, nutrition, and informa- 
tion and education.” 


Jely 1901 and Agriculture Organization, The Work of FAO 1953/54, A Progress Report, Rome, 
1954. 
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The seventh session of the European Forestry Commission of FAO met in 
Geneva from November 8 to 13, 1954, attended by fourteen members of the 
commission and observers from seven east European countries and interested 
international organizations. In its annual review of reports on forest policy, the 
commission concluded that the probable cut for the region as a whole would be 
higher in 1954 than the actual cut in 1953 and that the percentage of industrial 
timber was slightly increasing. Afforestation, forest improvement and reforesta- 
tion were found to be proceeding satisfactorily. The commission agreed to 
establish a Joint Committee of FAO and the Economic Commission for Europe 
on forest working techniques and the training of forest workers to foster inter- 
national cooperation in these fields. Reports of the Standing Working Party 
on Afforestation and Reforestation and the Joint ECE-FAO Sub-Commission on 
Mediterranean Forestry Problems were approved. Sir Henry Beresford-Peirse 
(United Kingdom) was elected chairman for the coming period.” 

On October 18, 1954, a meeting of Latin American pulp and paper experts 
opened in Buenos Aires to consider a new United Nations—FAO survey which 
indicated that the paper consumption of under-developed countries would nearly 
double in the next eight years. The meeting was held under the auspices of 
FAO, the United Nations Economic Commission for Latin America and the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Administration.” 

Fourteen Asian nations participated in a three-week conference on land 
problems in Asia and the far east sponsored by FAO, which closed in Bangkok, 
Thailand, on December 10, 1954. Consensus was reported that if land reform 
increased the income of small farmers, industrial development outside the agri- 
cultural sector of the economy would be stimulated. There was also general 
agreement that the social effect of the lower income of the landlord whose 
property had been expropriated would not be detrimental. Other questions dis- 
cussed included the efficiency of large-scale agricultural production compared 
with small peasant properties, the problems of land fragmentation resulting from 
inheritance rules and advancing indebtedness, and the role of cooperative farm- 
ing in Asian land reform.” 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Ninth Annual Meeting 


The ninth annual meeting of the Board of Governors of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development was held in Washington from Sep- 
tember 24 to 29, 1954, under the chairmanship of J. van de Kieft (Governor 
for the Netherlands). Two of the five plenary meetings were held jointly with 
the Board of Governors of the International Monetary Fund, and on September 
28 an informal panel discussion was held on the prospects for private inter- 
national investment. 


1% United Nations Press Release ECE—FAO 12 New York Times, December 11, 1954, and 
TIM/50. January 16, 1955. 
1 Tbid., FAO/737. 
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In presenting the ninth annual report of the Bank,’ Eugene R. Black, Presi- 
dent of the Bank, stated that the year under review had been the most active 
year of borrowing in the Bank’s history. Among the developments which he 
regarded as particularly significant were: 1) increased cooperation with private 
capital sources in the mobilization of international capital, and 2) increased 
internationalization of the Bank’s resources. Mr. Black considered that a review 
and relaxation of the conditions under which the Bank was able to use currencies 
which theretofore had been wholly or partially inconvertible would be highly 
desirable. In discussing the growth of credit, Mr. Black reminded the Governors 
that increased capital availability created certain problems. First, there was a 
danger of over-use of medium-term suppliers’ credits; for the country utilizing 
the credits, a resultant dislocation of their balance of payments might reduce 
the amount of the more desirable long-term capital available to them, and thus 
make the goals of investment more rather than less difficult to reach. Second, 
for the countries offering the suppliers’ credits, there was the danger that com- 
petition among them to make the most liberal offers in order to protect their 
trade interests might develop to an unfavorable degree. 

On the recommendation of its committee on finance and organization, the 
Board of Governors accepted the financial statement, auditor’s report and ad- 
ministrative budget included in the ninth annual report, and noted with approval 
the allocation of the Bank’s net income for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1954, 
to the Supplemental Reserve Against Losses on Loans and Guarantees. On the 
recommendation of the Executive Directors, the applications of two countries 
for membership in the Bank were approved by the Board of Governors; the 
Republic of Korea was accepted, on condition that it first become a member of 
the International Monetary Fund and subscribe to 125 shares of the Bank’s 
capital stock at the par value of $100,000 per share, and Afghanistan was ac- 
cepted on condition that it first become a member of the Fund and subscribe 
to 100 shares of the Bank’s capital stock. The Executive Directors of the 
Bank, in considering the status of the unpaid portion ($2,870,000) of the capital 
subscription of China, had approved China’s proposal that it pay $70,000 an- 
nually during 1954-1956, and $80,000 during 1957 and 1958, the remainder 
to be paid subsequently, with the understanding that the question could be 
re-opened by the Bank at any time. The Executive Directors reported that the 
agreed payment for 1954 had been received, and the Board of Governors, with 
six abstentions, approved the arrangement between the Executive Board and 
China.’ 

In concluding its ninth annual meeting, the Board held the fifth regular 
election of Executive Directors filling eleven places; decided that the tenth 
annual meeting should convene in Istanbul in September 1955; elected the 


? For summary of this report, see International 
Organization, VIII, p- 560-562. 

? By a decision of the eighth annual meeting 
of the Board of Governors of the Bank, Czecho- 
slovakia was suspended from membership in the 
Bank as of December 31, 1953 (see Interna- 
tional Organization, VIII, p. 134). Under the 


Articles of Agreement of the Bank (Article VI, 
section 2), a member so suspended automatically 
ceases to be a member one year from the date 
of suspension, unless a decision is taken to restore 
the member to good standing. No action of this 
sort was taken at the ninth annual meeting. 
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Governor for Egypt as chairman and the Governors for China, France, India, 
the United Kingdom and the United States as vice-chairmen for the following 
year; and established a Procedures Committee for the following year composed 
of the Governors for China, Costa Rica, Egypt, France, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, India, Japan, Paraguay, the Union of South Africa, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom and the United States.’ 


Lending Operations 

A loan of $11,100,000 to El Salvador to pay the foreign exchange costs of 
completing an all-weather highway along the Pacific coast was announced by 
the Bank on October 12, 1954;* the Philadelphia National Bank was to partici- 
pate in the loan, without the Bank’s guarantee, to the extent of $250,000 of the 
first maturity falling due on April 15, 1959. The loan, the second by the Bank 
to El Salvador,’ was for a term of twelve years and bore interest of 4% percent 
per annum, including the Bank’s commission. Amortization was to begin 
April 15, 1959. 

On November 12, the Bank announced a loan of $5 million to the Banco de 
Fomento Agropecuario del Peru, to increase its lending facilities and in particu- 
lar to finance imports of machinery, livestock and materials needed to stimulate 
agricultural production in Peru.* The New York Trust Company, without the 
Bank’s guarantee, participated in the loan to the extent of $748,000, represent- 
ing the first two maturities falling due August 1, 1957, and February 1, 1958. 
Two loans, totalling $3 million, had been made earlier by the Bank to Peru;' the 
current loan, which was for a term of eight years with an interest of 4% percent 
including the Bank’s commission, was guaranteed by the government of Peru. 
Amortization payment, were to begin August 1, 1957. 


Other Matters 


According to press reports, an International Bank mission was to visit Guate- 
mala to take part in government economic planning. The mission was to arrive 
on October 28, 1954.° 

A net income was reported by the Bank for the three months ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1954, of $5.4 million, compared with $5.3 million for the same period 
in 1953. This income, placed in the Supplemental Reserve Against Losses on 
Loans and Guarantees, raised the latter to $102 million. Loan commissions 
amounting to $3 million were credited to the Bank’s Special Reserve and in- 
creased it to $52 million. Gross income, exclusive of loan commissions, was 


3 International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, Summary Proceedings, Ninth An- 
nual Meeting of the Board of Governors... , 
Washington, October 15, 1954. 

* International Bank Press Release 376, Octo- 
ber 12, 1954; ibid., Loan No. 104ES, October 
12, 1954. 

° For information on the Bank’s first loan to 


El Salvador see International Organization, IV, 
p- 315. 

® International Bank Press Release 378, No- 
vember 12, 1954. 

™For information on the earlier loans, see 
International Organization, VI, p. 296, 634-635. 

5 New York Times, October 27, 1954. 
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$14 million, compared to $11.5 million in 1953, while expenses totaled $8.6 
million. Total reserves on September 30, 1954, were $154 million.’ 


' INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


Council 
The 23d meeting of the Council of the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion (ICAO) opened in Montreal on September 28, 1954. Questions of air 
navigation occupied the most prominent place on the Council’s agenda, which 
approved and communicated to ICAO members the proposals of the Air Navi- 
gation Commission for action on the recommendations of the Special Middle 
East Communications Meeting’ and of the fourth session of the Meteorological 
Division.” Amendments were made to the regional supplementary procedures, 
to the Caribbean-South American-South Atlantic aeromobile frequency plan 
and to the rules of the air and air traffic control plan for the South American— 
South Atlantic region. In addition, the Council elected the membership of the 
Finance Committee and Committee on Joint Support of Air Navigation Services 
for the subsequent twelve months, gave preliminary consideration to the action 
to be taken on the resolution of the eighth session of the ICAO Assembly con- 
cerning the number and length of sessions and working methods of the Council, 
Air Navigation Commission and Air Transport Committee,’ decided to convene 
the fourth session of the Facilitation Division in the Philippines in the autumn 
of 1955, decided to convene a meeting of medical experts on hearing and visual 
requirements at Paris in April 1955 and decided, in principle, that ICAO should 
to construct, in conjunction with the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization and on land leased to UNESCO by the 
French government, accommodations to meet the space requirements of its 
Paris office.* 


Technical and Regional Meetings 


A special Middle East Communications Meeting was held in Rhodes, Greece, 
in May 1954, under the chairmanship of Mr. W. Nomicos (Greece). Among 
the items considered at the meetings were 1) proposals to amend the interim 
and final aeronautical fixed telecommunications network plans in the light of 
changing operational requirements, the plans developed for adjacent regions 
and the need for operational coordination; 2) proposals to amend the opera- 
tional requirements for radio navigation aids in the light of developments in air 
operations since the previous meeting; 3) proposals to amend the regional plan 
for radio navigation aids in the light of implementation difficulties encountered 


* International Bank Press Release 377, No- *For further information on this resolution, 
vember 11, 1954. see ibid., p. 567. 

1For a summary of this meeting, see below, *ICAO Bulletin, October 1954, p. 4; ‘bid., 
p. 167. November 1954, p. 4. 


?For a summary of this meeting, see Inter- 
national Organization, VIII, p. 569. 
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by states; and 4) a review of progress of implementation of the regional plan 
for very high frequency communications in the aeronautical mobile service‘ 
In Paris, in November 1954, a special communications meeting for the Euro- 
pean-Mediterranean region was held under the chairmanship of Mr. B. Lecomte 
(Belgium). Twenty-three countries, two United Nations specialized agencies 
and four other international organizations took part in the three plenary meet- 
ings which dealt with the reports of two working groups set up to consider, 
respectively, the high frequency and very high frequency mobile service plans, 
and the development of necessary new procedures and operating practices, 
Representatives of most of the South American countries and of several inter- 
national organizations and airlines met informally at Lima, Peru, in July 1954, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. José R. Gamero (Peru), to discuss the South 
American portion of the South American—South Atlantic regional communica- 
tions plan drawn up at the South American—South Atlantic Regional Air Navi- 
gation Meeting, in Buenos Aires in October 1951." 

Nineteen countries and six international organizations were represented at 
the third North Atlantic Regional Air Navigation Meeting, which took place in 
Montreal from October 5 through 29, 1954, under the chairmanship of C. J. 
Teyssier (France). A complete revision of the regional air navigation plan, 
made necessary by recent advances in aviation technology and the potential in- 
troduction, during the next few years, of trans-polar flying and of turbo-jet and 
turbo-propeller-engined aircraft was undertaken at the meeting. Other actions 
concerned the following questions: 1) meteorology, 2) communications, 3) 
altimeter setting procedures, 4) aerodromes, 5) high traffic density at Gander 
airport, and 6) polar charts." 


Other Matters 

The eighth ICAO state liaison officer course commenced on September 1, 
1954, with trainees from six countries planning a ten-week stay at Headquarters 
in Montreal to become familiar with the over-all picture of ICAO’s work, its 
application in member states and its role in international activities.” On Decem- 
ber 10, 1954, Norway became the 24th state to sign the Rome Convention of 
1952, specifying the rules and limits of liability in the case of an aircraft caus- 
ing death or personal injury or damage to property in foreign territory.” 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Governing Body 


The Governing Body of the International Labor Organization held its 127th 
session in Rome from November 16 through 19, 1954, under the chairmanship 


5 Ibid., September 1954, p. 5. information on the SAM/SAT meeting in 1951, 

6 International Civil Aviation Organization, see International Organization, VI, p. 118. 
Special Communications Meeting — European- 8 ICAO News Release, November 3, 1954. 
Mediterranean Region, Paris, November 1954 %ICAO Bulletin, September 1954, p. 14. 
(Document 7523-—COM/550). 1 ICAO News Release, December 10, 1954. 


™ICAO Bulletin, September 1954, p. 5. For 
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of Mr. R. Ago (Italy). After deciding that the 39th session of the ILO Confer- 
ence should open in Geneva on June 6, 1956, and noting that, in addition to the 
r agenda items, the questions of vocational training in agriculture and 
welfare facilities for workers were likely to be carried over from the 38th ses- 
sion, the Governing Body considered several reports put before it by the Direc- 
tor-General (Morse) relating to possible further agenda items for the 39th 
session of the Conference. A study on discrimination in the field of employment 
and occupation, and a note setting forth certain questions relating to conditions 
of plantation workers were also discussed. The Governing Body decided to add 
to the agenda of the 39th session three new items of 1) forced labor, 2) weekly 
rest in commerce and offices, and 3) living and working conditions of indige- 
nous populations in independent countries. The Governing Body’s Committee 
on Standing Orders and the Application of Conventions and Recommendations 
was instructed to give furthei consideration to various points relating to the 
organization of the work of the ILO Conference, and particularly to arrange- 
ments for discussion of the Director-General’s report and the work of the Con- 
ference committee on the application of conventions and recommendations. 
The Governing Body took action on a number of recommendations contained 
in the report of the Committee on Industrial Committees. By a vote of 39 to 0 
with 1 abstention the recommendations on future membership in the eighth 
industrial committees and in the Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees 
and Professional Workers and the Committee on Work on Plantations were 
adopted by the Governing Body, which then approved, by 27 votes to 13, a 
proposal put forward by the government group to the effect that one seat be 
added to each of the industrial committees and to the Advisory Committee on 
Salaried Employees and Professional Workers, the additional seat to be allo- 
cated on the basis of a secret ballot in the Governing Body as a whole. The 
recommendations of the Committee on Industrial Committees on the effect to be 
given to the conclusions of the third session of the Advisory Committee on 
Salaried Employees and Professional Workers’ were adopted unanimously by 
the Governing Body, which also had before it a note, requested during previous 
consideration of the report of the fifth session of the Inland Transport Com- 
mittee,’ regarding the social security of workers employed in international trans- 
port; the Director-General was requested to ascertain from European members 
of ILO whether they would be willing to participate in negotiations for the 
preparation of an international instrument on this subject. The agendae of the 
sixth session of the Inland Transport Committee, the fifth session of the Build- 
ing, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee and the sixth session of the 
Coal Mines Committee were established by the Governing Body, which adopted 
by 24 votes to 11 with 3 abstentions the recommendation of the Committee on 
Industrial Committees that no new industrial committees should be established 
at the present time. 


'For a summary of the third session of the 2 See ibid., p. 571. 
Advisory Committee, see International Organi- 
zation, VIII, p. 392. 
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The Governing Body adopted the report of the second session of the joint 
ILO-World Health Organization Committee on the Hygiene of Seafarers’ with- 
out discussion and noted the report of the Manpower and Employment Com- 
mittee on its preparatory study of proposals regarding the ILO manpower 
program. The report of the Technical Assistance Committee was the occasion 
of considerable discussion, particularly of the decision taken by the Economic 
and Social Council to alter the method of allocating funds.‘ The view was 
generally expressed that efficiency would decline if ILO were given less contro] 
over the nature, location and size of its technical assistance projects. It was 
further decided that Burma, Guatemala, Iran and Libya would be the four coun- 
tries to which the special evaluation inquiry regarding the results of ILO tech- 
nical assistance should be applied in 1955. The conclusions contained in the 
report of the Committee on Freedom of Association were adopted unanimously, 
with one abstention. The Governing Body took note of the report of its Inter- 
national Organizations Committee, and decided to express its willingness tenta- 
tively to accept the invitation of the Director-General of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization to organize a joint study con- 
ference for Arab states in the middle east on vocational and technical education 
in schools. 

Decisions regarding the convocation of a number of meetings were taken by 
the Governing Body: 1) that the 18th session of the Joint Maritime Commission 
should meet for one week in the autumn of 1955, its agenda to include the 
question of a possible revision of the Wages, Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) 
Convention; 2) that a special bipartite (workers and employers) meeting to 
discuss conditions of employment in civil aviation be convened; 3) that a panel 
of the Correspondence Committee on Occupational Safety and Health meet in 
Geneva late in 1955; 4) that a meeting of experts on the prevention and sup- 
pression of dust in mining, tunnelling and quarrying should be convened late in 
1955; and 5) that the Director-General be authorized to prepare the prelimi- 
nary draft of a code of practice on safety and health in dock work, and to submit 
to a later session of the Governing Body proposals concerning a meeting of 
experts on this question. 

Three of the resolutions adopted at the 37th session of the ILO Conference’ 
called for decisions by the Governing Body. With regard to the reduction of 
hours of work, the Director-General was authorized to prepare a general report 
on the question for the Governing Body; in regard to technical assistance, the 
Governing Body indicated its intention to continue and intensify its supervision 
of technical assistance activities; and in regard to the international flow of 
capital for the economic development of under-developed countries, the Direc- 
tor-General was authorized to transmit the resolution to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. 


3 For a summary of the second session of the 5 For a summary of the 37th session of the 
joint committee, see ibid., p. 392. Conference, see ibid., p. 572-575. 

‘For further information, see ibid., 
p- 523-524. 
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Other action taken by the Governing Body included the following: 1) it ap- 
the recommendations of its Financial and Administrative Committee 
regarding the 1954 and 1955 budgets and the estimates of administrative and 
indirect operational costs of the technical assistance program for 1955; 2) it 
took note of and approved a request of Honduras that its acceptance of the 
obligations of the Constitution of ILO and its consequent membership in the 
ILO should take effect from January 1, 1955; 3) it made appointments to its 
own committees and to other committees and special meetings, noted recent 
appointments to the Governing Body, and approved a program of meetings for 
1955; and 4) it decided to hold its 128th session in Geneva from March 1 
through 4, 1955.° 


Industrial Committees 


The fifth session of the Iron and Steel Committee was held in Geneva from 
October 11 to 22, 1954, under the chairmanship of Mr. S. T. Merani, Indian 
government member of the Governing Body of the ILO.’ After a general dis- 
cussion of problems in the iron and steel industry, the committee considered a 
number of reports, suggestions, conclusions and resolutions submitted by its 
subcommittees and its steering committee. These dealt with: 1) supplementary 
pension schemes in the iron and steel industry; 2) human relations in the iron 
and steel industry; 3) measures taken in the different countries to give effect to 
the conclusions adopted by the Iron and Steel Committee; 4) effect given to 
the conclusions of the committee in under-developed countries; 5) study ses- 
sions for young workers in the iron and steel industry; and 6) agenda of the 
sixth session of the Iron and Steel Committee.’ 


Other Matters 


A committee of experts on conditions of work in the fishing industry met 
in Geneva from October 25 to November 4, 1954. The committee, after con- 
sidering ar agenda of four items — minimum age of entry, medical examination 
on entry and periodically thereafter, articles of agreement and accident insur- 
ance — decided that each of these items was ripe for international action, dis- 
cussed and adopted texts of draft international instruments on the first three 
questions, and recommended that the Governing Body refer them to the 18th 
session of the Joint Maritime Commission.’ A panel of the ILO’s Correspond- 
ence Committee on Occupational Safety and Health met in Geneva during 
December 1954, and issued a report which recommended that ILO seek further 
for substitutes for arsenic, benzene and materials containing silica in certain 
industrial processes, and for certain poisonous substances used in agriculture; 
the panel unanimously concluded that an encyclopedia of occupational safety 
and health would make an important contribution to the prevention of occu- 

‘Industry and Labour, XIII, p. 52-75. * Industry and Labour, XIII, p. 2-19. 

‘For information on the fourth session of the * Ibid., XII, p. 542-545. 


— see International Organization, VI, 
p. 643. 
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pational risks.” A Latin American technical meeting held under the auspices 
of ILO in Lima from December 16 to 17 considered the utilization of women’s 
work, and recommended specific steps in the fields of employment service, voca- 
tional training, labor law and technical assistance.” 

A report prepared by the Director-General for the first ILO European Re- 
gional Conference, scheduled to open in Geneva early in 1955, reviewed 
Europe’s socio-economic progress during the past 50 years. It was noted that 
while great advances had been made in the social and economic fields, many 
obstacles still prevented resources and knowledge from being utilized for the 
achievement of better levels of health, housing, and general living conditions, 
The report emphasized that a detailed elaboration of practical measures for 
strengthening European economic ties and improving socio-economic conditions 
could not be left to governments alone, but required the active participation of 
employers’ and workers’ organizations.” 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Ninth Annual Meeting 


The ninth annual meeting of the Board of Governors of the International 
Monetary Fund was held in Washington from September 24 through 29, 1954, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. M. W. Holtrop, Governor for the Netherlands. 
Two of the seven plenary sessions were held jointly with the Board of Governors 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

The ninth annual report of the Fund’ was presented by Ivar Rooth, Managing 
Director, who stated that sound financial policies in many countries and a 
striking increase in production had contributed to a widespread improvement in 
balance of payments positions. In many countries, domestic savings were 
adequate or nearly so for the requirements of investment, and the volume of 
world trade was larger than before World War II; the over-all payments of 
the rest of the world with the United States showed a surplus. However, 
Mr. Rooth pointed out, there were uncertainties in the future. The costs 
of large defense budgets in western Europe were being partially defrayed by 
United States aid and expenditures abroad, but the future extent of such aid 
and expenditure was problematical; convertibility was a prerequisite to a real 
solution of the world’s payments problems, but during 1953 slightly less than 
half of the trade in the free world had been on a convertible basis; and the 
economically under-developed countries were facing considerable difficulties 
in trying to maintain steady development without concomitant inflation. During 
the preceding two years, Mr. Rooth stated, increasing confidence in the Fund 
had enabled it to make a more effective contribution to the solution of some 
of these problems. 

During the discussion of the report, Dr. Holtrop remarked that convertibility 


1 United Nations Press Release ILO/857, #2 Ibid., ILO/859, January 5, 1955. 
December 20, 1954. 1For a summary of this report, see Inter- 
11 Tbid., ILO/858, December 23, 1954. national Organization, VIII, p. 577-579. 
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could be achieved only when the 47 members of the Fund who had not already 
done so relinquished the privilege granted them under the transitional arrange- 
ments in the Fund’s Articles of Agreement of maintaining financial and trade 
restrictions at their own discretion.’ Sir Arthur Fadden (Australia) expressed 
the fear that the world stood “in some danger of lapsing into the eeconomic 
isolationism which proved so disastrous in the prewar years”. 

On the recommendation of the Committee on Finance and Organization, the 
Board took the following action: 1) approved the report on audit for the fiscal 
year ended April 30, 1954, the financial statements, and the administrative 
budget for the fiscal year ending April 30, 1955; 2) approved the changes which 
had been made by the Executive Directors during the preceding year in the * 
Rules and Regulations of the Fund;‘ 3) approved Afghanistan’s application for 
membership in the Fund with a quota of $10 million; and 4) approved the 
application of the Republic of Korea for membership in the Fund with a quota 
of $12.5 million. The Governors also took action on the question of the right 
of Czechoslovakia to remain a member of the Fund. In August 1954, the 
Executive Board, believing that a “reasonable time” had elapsed since Czecho- 
slovakia’s suspension in November 1953, had concluded that Article XV, 
section 2, of the Articles of Agreement empowered the Fund to expel Czecho- 
slovakia;* at the request of Czechoslovakia the matter was placed on the agenda 
of the ninth annual meeting. After an unsuccessful attempt on the part of 
Czechoslovakia to have the matter considered by a specially constituted com- 
mittee, the matter was referred to the Committee on Finance and Organization, 
on whose recommendation the Board, by a vote of 42 to 2 with 9 abstentions, 
confirmed the interpretation by the Executive Board of Article XV, section 2, 
and expelled Czechoslovakia from the Fund effective December 31, 1954, unless 
prior to that time Czechoslovakia furnished the information under dispute. 
Eleven Directors were chosen in the fifth regular election of Executive Direc- 
tors. It was decided that the tenth annual meeting would be held in Istanbul, 
in September 1955, and a chairman and five vice-chairmen, as well as a Proce- 
dures Committee, were elected at a joint meeting with the Governors of the 
International Bank.’ 


Other Matters 


The Fund announced on September 24, 1954, that Mexico’s stand-by agree- 
ment with the Fund had been extended for one year beyond October 16, 1954;° 
in April 1954, the Mexican government had purchased $22.5 million from the 
Fund, an amount equivalent to the portion of Mexico’s subscription to the Fund 


which had been paid in gold.’ In July 1954, France repurchased French francs 


*United Nations Press Release, IB/479. * For the countries represented by the Gover- 

* Ibid., IB/481. nors elected, see this issue, p. 166. 

‘For information on these changes, see 7 For information on the initial agreement, see 
International Organization, VIII, p. 267. International Organization, VIII, p. 581. 

‘For information on previous action on § International Monetary Fund Press Release 


vakia’s membership, see ibid., p. 578. 228, September 24, 1954. 
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equivalent to $20 million and India repurchased rupees to an amount equiva. 
lent to $10.5 million.’ 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


The ninth session of the thirty-four contracting parties to the General Agree. 
ment on Tariffs and Trade opened in Geneva on October 28, 1954, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. L. Dana Wilgress (Canada).’ A number of non-member 
states and inter-governmental organizations sent observers to the session, whose 
work was divided into two parts: discussion of the normal business of GATT, 
which extended from October 28 through November 7, and consideration of 
proposals for the revision of GATT, which would expire in mid-1955, and for 
transforming it into a more permanent organization.’ 

Mr. Wilgress, in opening the session, stated that the contracting parties must 
reinforce GATT or the world would evolve toward trade anarchy, economic 
nationalism and arbitrary barriers to imports as well as artificial incentives to 
exports. He stated that the economic problems of 1947, when GATT had been 
created, had been generally alleviated and nations were now in a position to 
become parties to a strengthened GATT. 

The session considered applications for exceptions to GATT rules by each 
signatory, along with complaints by one signatory against others for violation 
of GATT rules in their trade practices. The United States was much criticized 
for its subsidy on orange exports and for quantitative restrictions on dairy im- 
ports. On November 6, a Danish resolution censuring the United States for 
restrictions on dairy products and permitting other contracting parties to take 
retaliatory measures until such restrictions were terminated was adopted, hav- 
ing been supported by Australia, Canada, the Netherlands, Italy and Sweden. 
The United States delegate stated that the only solution to the problem would 
be to increase world consumption in order to remove the necessity for such 
restrictions; meanwhile, he felt there was little probability of their removal in 
the near future. 

Later in the session, on January 18, 1955, France was censured by the con- 
tracting parties for its special import taxes, said to be in violation of GATT, and 
other countries were authorized to retaliate if injured thereby. France was 
further censured for not having consulted the contracting parties before impos 
ing the taxes in question and was asked to report its progress in eliminating 
them to a special committee. 

By a vote of 27 to 0 with the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand and 
the Union of South Africa abstaining, the contracting parties agreed to open 

* International Financial News Survey, VII, ? Unless otherwise noted, the following sum- 
p. 124. mary was prepared from press and other ut 

1For information on the eighth session of official sources. 


the contracting parties, see International Or- 
ganization, VII, p. 584-588. 
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tariff negotiations with Japan beginning February 21, 1955. In abstaining on 
the resolution, which was generally interpreted as a preliminary to full Japanese 
accession to GATT, the United Kingdom delegate (Sanders) stated that his 
government intended, later in the session, to make proposals which would per- 
mit Japanese accession with adequate safeguards. 

In the debate on review and revision of GATT, the United Kingdom delegate 
(Thorneycroft) favored an invigorated GATT and expansion of trade. Mr. 
Thorneycroft favored stronger rules on trade policies to render discrimination 
more difficult and to provide for collective review of each violation. Mr. 
Thorneycroft urged extension of present tariff schedules beyond the expiration 
date of July 1, 1955, until the end of 1957. The United Kingdom also sup- 
ported strengthening provisions on export subsidies, extension of provisions for 

ial measures for colonial territories, particularly where industries to be 
developed depended on exports to the metropolitan country and not on the 
limited economy of the territory alone, and greater restrictions against import 
quotas to render all such quotas subject to review by the permanent organiza- 
tion which would be formed to enforce a broader GATT. Imposition of import 
quotas for longer than a year should be subject to prior approval by that or- 
ganization, Mr. Thorneycroft argued; however, a degree of discrimination 
should be permitted where the exporting state’s currency could be defined as 
“scarce” under the Articles of Agreement of the International Monetary Fund. 

The United States representative (Waugh) presented as major matters to 
be considered five problems: 1) organizational needs for a permanent secre- 
tariat and other organs, 2) need for special exceptions for under-developed 
countries, 3) problems of agricultural quotas and export subsidies, 4) provi- 
sions concerning import restrictions for balance of payments reasons, and 5) 
provisions concerning the duration of tariff concessions. In general, Mr. Waugh 
favored a broader and stronger system of permanent agreements. The United 
States felt that the great improvement in the economies of most countries would 
permit more stable tariff and other trade concessions and the establishment of 
a permanent organization. After reaffirming the support of his government for 
multilateral approaches to trade problems, Mr. Waugh stressed the view of his 
government that the improved external competitive position of countries im- 
porting goods from the United States made continued quantitative restrictions 
on its products difficult to understand. He also stated that the United States 
could not permit unrestricted entry of agricultural imports induced by United 
States price supports and felt that the contracting parties should discuss appro- 
priate limitations on subsidies of agricultural exports. 

Other Commonwealth countries, with the exception of Australia, while differ- 
ing in detail and emphasis, supported the position of the United Kingdom. 
Canada strongly advocated a strengthened and more inclusive GATT. There 
was general consensus against export subsidies and other artificial means of 
encouraging exports and general support for closer association with the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and for the establishment of a permanent organ to 
implement GATT. Most Commonwealth countries stressed the problems of 
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countries dependent on export of primary products and on infant industries, 
Mr. Corea (Ceylon) urged that under-developed countries be permitted to im- 
pose measures such as quotas, tariffs and commodity agreements, in order to 
assist their programs of economic development. New Zealand supported quan- 
titative import restrictions for balance-of-payments reasons but attacked export 
subsidies, dumping, and other systems fostering uneconomic production. Should 
the contracting parties agree to extend current tariff schedules to the end of 
1957, New Zealand urged that some tariff agreements first be re-negotiated. 

The Australian delegate (McEwen) expressed a more protectionist view than 
the other Commonwealth countries. He rejected proposals to limit quantita. 
tive import restrictions for balance-of-payments reasons, pressed for removal of 
the “no-new-preference” rule, urged that developing economies be permitted to 
negotiate commodity agreements and supported relatively extensive measures 
to protect developing economies. The less developed countries tended in gen- 
eral.to agree with Australia in demanding more rather than less autonomy in 
adopting protective measures to aid their developing economies. Czechoslovakia 
also supported this position. 

Some delegates, particularly those of some western European countries, ap- 
peared to favor a regional approach to trade problems. The French delegate 
(Faure) felt that European organizations, especially the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation, should retain extensive powers in regard to estab- 
lishing regional arrangements. Mr. Faure urged caution in modifying GATT 
toward greater currency convertibility and freer trade and argued that account 
should be taken of social progress and conditions in each country and region. 
On November 12, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg proposed a draft 
article for the new agreement authorizing discrimination by west Europe in- 
definitely against dollar goods and permitting quantitative restrictions to those 
pursuing “closer integration of their economies”. 

The German Federal Republic, Denmark and the observer from Japan 
favored freer trade and more stable trade conditions. The delegate of the 
German Federal Republic (Erhard) desired complete elimination of quantita- 
tive import restrictions except where applied equally to all exporters and even 
then subject to international review. Mr. Erhard called for termination of 
escape clauses based on need to repair war damage and attacked the tendency 
to regionalize international trade. A strong anti-cartel clause in the revised 
agreement was favored by Mr. Erhard, rather than a mere GATT resolution, 
since he feared that cartels would restrict trade even though governmental 
policy was to liberalize it. The proposed anti-cartel clause was opposed by the 
United States. The Danish delegate (Krag) registered his government's dis- 
content with the position of low tariff countries whose markets were open to all 
while many foreign markets were closed by tariffs and quotas. The Nether- 
lands and Scandinavian delegates supported Mr. Krag’s refusal to abandon 
quota restrictions unless assured of tariff reductions in countries importing their 
products. The Japanese observer (Matsumoto) pressed for reduction and 
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percent yearly reduction in three successive stages accompanied by gradual 
reduction of quantitative restrictions.’ 

At the close of general debate, the contracting parties found themselves in 
little agreement on such important questions as agricultural subsidies, quanti- 
tative controls on agricultural products, exceptions to rules against discrimina- 
tion for balance-of-payments difficulties, and special exceptions for economically 
under-developed countries. 

The contracting parties established four working parties to consider in detail 
proposals on which there was some agreement: 1) on quantitative restrictions, 
under Mr. Suetent of Belgium; 2) on tariff schedules, under Mr. Seidenfaden 
of Denmark; 3) on other barriers to trade, such as subsidies, countervailing 
measures, exceptions to GATT, under Mr. Oldini of Chile; and 4) on organiza- 
tional questions, such as the establishment of a secretariat, and on the scope, 
application and amendment of GATT, under Mr. Couillard of Canada. 

By December 22, when the session adjourned for a Christmas recess, working 
party agreement had been reached on two issues. The fourth working party 
had agreed to recommend establishment of a permanent organization with im- 
portant powers capable of administering GATT and acting as a forum for set- 
tling disputes and conducting negotiations for future agreements in the field of 
international trade. The organization would include an assembly, an executive 
committee for quick action in unforeseen circumstances, a secretary general 
with a small staff and a deputy secretary general in Washington for liaison with 
the International Monetary Fund. The fourth working party had also reached 
agreement on the general idea of an associate membership in GATT. The first 
working party had agreed on general principles concerning the permission of 
quantitative import restrictions by under-developed countries under a system of 
international review. It was hoped that consultations of delegates with their 
governments would enable delegations to reach further agreement when the 
session reconvened on January 4. 

On January 5, the United States informed the session that it was prepared to 
accept limitation on the freedom to subsidize exports of agricultural products 
on two conditions: first, that no country would subsidize agricultural exports if 
it would thus gain an “unfair” share of world markets, “unfair” being defined by 
past experience and negotiations at the moment; and, second, that if one coun- 
try should claim substantial injury due to a subsidy by an exporting country, 
the two would discuss the matter. 

Canada, Denmark, the Netherlands, Australia and New Zealand did not feel 
that the United States proposal had compromised enough with their positions, 
but also seemed certain that further concessions on this question would not be 
forthcoming from the United States. Other powers continued to seek complete 
abolition of subsidies of all sorts, agricultural and manufacturing, while others 
demanded varying degrees of condemnation of subsidies with provisions for 
review by all contracting parties. Most contracting parties were reported to be 


* For a summary of the French proposals, see International Organization, VII, p. 587. 
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apprehensive of being required to compete with the subsidized production of 
the United States in case of strong competition for foreign markets. The United 
States continued to insist on the right to limit quantitatively agricultural im- 
ports, including dairy products. 

At the end of January 1955, the ninth session of the contracting parties had 
not as yet adjourned. It appeared to many observers, however, that in all prob- 
ability GATT would be continued with little change and a relatively effective 
international organization would be created to implement its policies.‘ 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Regional Meetings 

During the autumn of 1954, sessions were held of six of the regional com- 
mittees of the World Health Organization. From September 10 to 16, 1954, 
the Regional Committee for the Western Pacific held its fifth session in Manila 
under the chairmanship of Dr. F. S. Maclean (New Zealand). In adopting the 
report of the Regional Director on the activities of 1953-54, the committee ex- 
pressed particular appreciation of the increase in the number of fellowships 
within the region. The regional program and budget for 1956 were approved, 
as were certain revisions in the 1955 budget made necessary by financial restric- 
tions; the principal activities planned for 1955 and 1956 related to the control 
of malaria, tuberculosis, venereal diseases, and yaws, but educative and admin- 
istrative aspects of public health were also included. The following were among 
the main recommendations and suggestions of the committee: f) that the Re- 
gional Director allocate, so far as possible, the necessary funds for a travel study 
tour within the region in 1956; 2) that health authorities in the region be asked 
to prepare papers on the public health aspects of virus diseases; and 3) that the 
staff of the regional office and consultants be required to give first priority to the 
least favorably situated member countries. Technical discussions held during 
the session dealt with public health administration, with particular reference to 
the organization of health services. In closing, the committee decided that its 
sixth session should be held in September 1955, at Singapore.’ 

The Regional Committee for Europe met for its fourth session at Opatija, 
Yugoslavia, from September 13 to 16, 1954, under the chairmanship of Profes- 
sor A. Stempar (Yugoslavia). The report of the Regional Director on activities 
during 1954 was noted with satisfaction by the committee, which reconsidered 
the program and budget for 1955 in the light of reductions in WHO's budget. 
Without any increase in allocation of funds, it was decided to add a training 
course on treatment of poliomyelitis, to be held in Denmark, to the 1955 pro- 
gram, since it was felt that the experience gained in countries that had had 
serious epidemics should be made available to other countries as soon as possible. 

‘ Further action of the ninth session of GATT _ tion, VIII, p. 334. For information on the 
will be summarized in the next issue of Inter- fourth session of the committee, see Internd- 


national Organization. tional Organization, VIII, p. 149. 
1Chronicle of the World Health Organiza- 
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The program and budget adopted for 1956 provided essentially for the con- 


tinuation of activities in progress. After deciding to dissolve the International 
Anti-Venereal Disease Commission of the Rhine, in view of the solution of the 
problem for which it had been created, the committee decided to hold its 1955, 
1956, and 1957 meetings in Vienna, Rabat, and Copenhagen, respectively.’ 

The seventh session of the Regional Committee for South-East Asia was held 
in New Delhi from September 21 to 25, 1954, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
C. K. Lakshmanan (India). In his report to the committee, the Regional Direc- 
tor stressed the special conditions characterizing the region in which many 
countries undergoing rapid social and economic change were making large 
demands on organizations such as WHO. While warning against too great 
dispersion of effort among = variety of projects, the Regional Director expressed 
optimism about the accomplishments of and prospects for WHO in the region. 
The committee approved a tentative budget for 1956, and drew up detailed 
proposals for WHO’s assistance in more than 120 different projects in various 
countries of southeast Asia, giving high priority to environmental sanitation and 
to health education.’ 

Technical discussions on the subject of public health problems in rural areas 
took place in conjunction with the fourth session of the Regional Committee 
for Africa, which was held in Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, from September 20 
to 25, 1954, under the chairmanship of Colonel A. C. Thoman (Belgian Congo). 
The committee reviewed the report of the Regional Director, which described a 
number of projects in the fields of control of communicable diseases, malaria 
and yaws in particular, and nutrition, maternal and child health, and environ- 
mental sanitation. Much of the work, the report stated, had been undertaken 
in cooperation with the United Nations Children’s Fund and other agencies, 
especially the Commission for Technical Co-operation in Africa South of the 
Sahara (CCTA); among the decisions taken by the committee was one relating 
to strengthening the collaboration between WHO and CCTA. The committee 
discussed the program and budget for 1955 and 1956, and decided to hold its 
1955 and 1956 sessions in Tananarive, Madagascar, and Luanda, Angola, 
respectively.‘ 

The fourteenth Pan American Sanitary Conference was held in Santiago, 
Chile, from October 7 to 22, under the chairmanship of Dr. Sergio Altamirano 
(Chile). The conference served also as the sixth session of the WHO Regional 
Committee for the Americas. Two reports of the Director covered activities 
during 1953 and the four-year period since the preceding conference, respec- 
tively, and showed a considerable expansion of public health work in the region, 
as well as a broadening of the scope of public health activities in the Americas 
to a point where hemisphere-wide eradication projects were being undertaken. 

*Chronicle of the World Health Organiza- sixth session of the Committee, see International 
tion, VIII, p. 334-335. For information on the Organization, VIII, p. 149-150. 
third session of the committee, see International *Chronicle of the World Health Organiza- 
Organization, VIII, p. 148-149. tion, VIII, p. 357. For information on the third 


2 *Chronicle of the World Health Organiza- session of the Committee, see International Or- 
tion, VIII, p. 335-336. For information on the ganization, VIII, p- 150. 
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The conference re-elected Dr. Soper as Director of the Pan American Sani 
Bureau for a third four-year term, and approved a program of nearly 100 proj- 
ects and a budget of $2,100,000 for 1955, and a similar budget for 1956. A 
WHO regional budget for 1956 of $1,158,255 was approved for transmission 
to the Director-General of WHO. Particular attention was given to, and special 
funds authorized for, combating malaria and smallpox. Methods for improving 
the raw statistical data required for health programs, the control of infant 
diarrhoeas, and the application of health education methods in rural areas in 
Latin America were the subjects of technical discussions at the conference, 
which decided to discuss the topics of methods of improving the education of 
public health personnel and medical care in rural areas at the next meeting of 
the Pan American Sanitary Organization (PASO) Directing Council (seventh 
meeting of the WHO Regional Committee for the Americas), to be held in the 
autumn of 1955 in Washington.’ 

In late September 1954, a committee, designated as Subcommittee A of the 
Regional Committee for the Eastern Mediterranean and composed of all but 
one of the countries of the region, met for the first time since 1950, and con- 
sidered the report of the Regional Director, which covered four years of activity 
in the region and noted considerable progress. During the period, the emphasis 
had passed from surveying health needs to actual operational activities, and 
field staff had increased accordingly; there was a continuing need for trained 
health personnel. A budget of $4,042,030 (including funds from United Na- 
tions technical assistance funds, United Nations Children’s Fund, and other 
sources), was considered for work in fifteen countries. Activities planned in- 
cluded malaria and other insect-borne diseases control projects, improvement 
of public health, nursing, occupational, and mental health services, health and 
care of mothers and children, nutrition, education and training activities, and 
environmental sanitation, which together with smallpox control received par- 
ticular attention in the discussions of the program. Governments of the region 
were asked to design health programs covering five to ten years, so that the best 
use might be made of international funds and technical aid.* 


Technical Activities 


Several of WHO's expert committees met during the period under review: 
1) the fifth session of the Expert Committee on Insecticides was held in Mara- 
cay, Venezuela, from September 2 to 11, 1954, chiefly to discuss the chemistry 
of insecticides; 2) at its fourth session, held in Geneva from October 26 to 
November 2, the Joint Food and Agriculture Organization/WHO Expert Com- 
mittee on Nutrition considered a number of problems which had been recom- 





5 Chronicle of the World Health Organiza- 
tion, VIII, p. 358-359. For information on the 
fifth sesison of the Committee (seventh session 
of the Directing Council of PASO), see Inter- 
national Organization, VIII, p. 414. 

6 Chronicle of the World Health Organiza- 
tion, VIII, p. 357-358. For information on the 


last session of the full regional committee, see 
International Organization, V, p. 388, where 
the date of the meeting, held in 1950, was in- 
correctly cited as 1951; for information on ac- 
tion in regard to the Eastern Mediterranean 
Regional Committee taken by the seventh WHO 
Assembly, see ibid., VIII, p. 396-397. 
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mended for study at its second session, in 1951; 3) in October 1954, the WHO 
Expert Committees on Mental Health and Alcohol met in a joint session to 
consider, in particular, variation in drinking habits in different countries and 
the public health problems involved;' and 4) measures to combat diseases caus- 
ing blindness were studied at the second session of the WHO Expert Committee 
on Onchocerciasis, which met in Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, from October 
1 to 6, 1954.° Other meetings held during the period under review included 
the following: 1) a meeting of four scientists in Geneva from December 13 to 
16, 1954, to consider the role of atomic energy in the development of medicine 
and biology;’ 2) a seminar on team-work in nursing services, held in Istanbul 
from October 17 to 30 under the auspices of the WHO Regional Office for 
Europe in collaboration with the government of Turkey;” 3) a meeting in Stock- 
holm from September 2 to 11, at which specialists from a number of European 
countries considered problems of treating children in hospitals;“ 4) a meeting 
of consultants on dental health from six countries, held in Geneva from Septem- 
ber 20 to 25, which recommended a program including education, prevention, 
treatment and research in the field of dental diseases;* and 5) a training center 
on vital and health statistics held in Kabul, Afghanistan, during September and 
October 1954, under the auspices of the government of Afghanistan and the 
World Health Organization in collaboration with the United Nations Statistical 
Office.” 

Reports of meetings of four expert committees were published during the 
period under review: the sixth report of the Expert Committee on Tuberculosis, 
on vaccination against tuberculosis;“ the first report of the Expert Committee 
on Health Education of the Public;” the report of a study group on Bilharzia 
Snail Vector Identification and Classification (equatorial and south Africa) ;* 
and the third report of the Expert Committee on Nursing.” 


‘Chronicle of the World Health Organiza- 12 Tbid., H/1191, October 21, 1954. 


tion, VIII, p. 360-361. 8 Thid., H/1195, November 10, 1954. 
*United Nations Press Release H/1187, Sep- “WHO Technical Report Series 1954, 
tember 27, 1954. No. 88. 
*Ibid., H/1199, December 20, 1954. 5 Tbid., No. 89. 
“Chronicle of the World Health Organiza- 18 Tbid., No. 90. 
tion, VIII, p. 360. 11 Tbid., No. 91. 


"United Nations Press Release H/1176, 
August 31, 1954. 








Ill. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ARAB LEAGUE 


Council 

At a meeting in Cairo in June 1954, attended only by diplomatic representa- 
tives in Cairo of the League’s member states, the Arab League Council approved 
a Pakistani proposal to hold an Arab-Islamic conference in Jerusalem. A num- 
ber of appointments of League officials were made at the session, which also 
decided to contribute financially to the establishment of a religious institute in 
the Gaza Strip.’ The 22d session of the Council opened in Cairo on October 30, 
under the chairmanship of Shaykh Ibrahim al-Fadl (Saudi Arabia). A resolu- 
tion was passed congratulating Egypt on the signing of the Anglo-Egyptian 
agreement on the Suez Canal Zone.’ According to press reports, it was decided 
at a further session of the Council to form an Arab mutual defense pact, to 
defend Arab states against “foreign aggression”. The pact would be a develop- 
ment of the present Arab collective security pact. It had also been decided, 
according to the press, to let Arab governments deal as they wished with United 
States offers of military and economic aid.’ 


Political Committee 

The following were among actions taken at a meeting of the Arab League 
Political Committee in Cairo, in September 1954: 1) Saudi Arabia, Jordan and 
Yemen were requested to take steps to become members of the International 
Labor Organization; 2) member states were asked to instruct their delegates 
to the ninth session of the United Nations General Assembly to offer their good 
offices to the United Kingdom and Greece in the Cyprus dispute;* 3) it twas 
decided to support Indonesia in its dispute with the Netherlands over western 
New Guinea; and 4) it was decided to support the nationalists in Morocco in 
their dispute with the French government.’ 


Other Matters 

A Lebanese-Syrian proposal that a joint Arab defense fund be established 
with contributions from national budgets and oil royalties was discussed by a 
special committee of the League Economic Council which met in Beirut in 
February 1954.° On June 13, 1954, Eric Johnston, special ambassador of the 
United States to the middle east, began a series of meetings with Arab experts 


1 Middle Eastern Affairs, V, p. 296; The *For information on consideration of the 
Middle East Journal, VIII, p. 448. Cyprus dispute by the General Assembly, see 
2 The Middle East Journal, IX, p. 57; Mid- above, p. 91-92. 
dle Eastern Affairs, V, p. 404. 5 Middle Eastern Affairs, V, p. 333. 
3 New York Times, December 17, 1954. * Ibid., V, p. 142. 
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on proposals for integrated development of the Jordan River valley’s water 
resources. According to press sources, the conference considered three plans, 
an Arab plan, which would give Israel 20 per cent of the Jordan waters, a 
United States plan, that would give Israel 33 percent of the waters, and an 
Israel seven-year plan.’ A joint communique issued at the conclusion of the 
talks said they had “served materially to define the bases of agreement on which, 
it is hoped, an acceptable plan may be formulated”.* After a trip to Israel and 
areturn trip to confer with the Arab states, Mr. Johnston reported to his govern- 
ment that Israel, Syria, Lebanon and Jordan had accepted the principle of 
international sharing of the water of the Jordan River in a unified development 
project, and were prepared to cooperate with the United States in working out 
details of a mutually acceptable program.” 

The League’s permanent committee for economic and financial affairs, meet- 
ing at Cairo in July 1954, decided to form a three-man subcommittee to study 
a plan for establishing a joint institution to finance economic development 
schemes in Arab countries. The League Supreme Economic Council, which 
met at Cairo during July 1954, 1) referred the question of forming an Arab 
mercantile company to a subcommittee for consideration; 2) postponed consid- 
eration of a suggestion to exploit mineral deposits in the Red Sea area, in order 
to give Jordan time to study the question, and 3) approved unification of Arab 
action to combat smuggling to Israel.” A conference of Arab League economic 
experts, meeting during October under the chairmanship of Nadim Dimishkiya 
(Lebanon), decided to recommend a reduction in customs duties, ranging up 
to 50 percent, on some industrial products, and approved amendment of the 
inter-Arab Trade and Payments Agreement, which aimed at facilitating transfer 
of capital from one Arab country to another.” 

On June 11, 1954, it was announced that Egypt and Saudi Arabia had 
agreed to unify the commands of their armies, in accordance with the terms of 
the Arab collective security pact.” On June 17, following a meeting with the 
Yemeni Minister in Cairo, the Arab League issued a statement accusing the 
United Kingdom of threatening to use force against the tribal chiefs in the dis- 
puted area between southern Yemen and the Aden Protectorates if they refused 
to obey the orders of the Aden government implementing the United Kingdom 
plan for a federation of Aden Protectorates.” At the conclusion of talks between 
the Premiers of Iraq (Nuri es Said) and Egypt (Nasser) held in Cairo during 
September 1954, a divergence of views on the immediate military needs of the 
middle east was reported in the press. While the Iraqi Premier was said to have 
wanted quick acceptance of arms offers from western countries, the Egyptian 
Premier was reported to have been unwilling to accept a United States military 
mission to supervise the distribution and use of arms aid.“ Sudan, it was re- 
ported on November 15, 1954, was to become a member of the Arab League.” 


™New York Times, June 14, 1954. 1% New York Times, June 12, 1954. 

8 Ibid., June 17, 1954. 18 Middle East Journal, VIII, p. 447. 

® Ibid., July 7, 1954. 4 The Times (London), September 17, 1954. 
” The Middle East Journal, VIII, p. 448-449. % Tbid., November 15, 1954. 


"Middle Eastern Affairs, V, p. 404. 
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NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


Council 


The Council of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization met in regular minis- 
terial session in Paris on December 17 and 18, 1954, under the chairmanship 
of Stephanos Stephanopoulos, Foreign Minister of Greece.’ One of the princi- 
pal items considered by the Council was the annual review of the military posi- 
tion of NATO, which had been prepared by the Supreme Allied Commander 
in Europe (SACEUR, Gruenther) and by the Military Committee at its meet- 
ings in Washington in November and in Paris immediately preceding the 
Council meeting. According to press reports, the review showed that defensive 
rearmament of NATO was virtually completed so far as conventional armaments 
were concerned. It was reported that SACEUR and the Military Committee 
recommended that only the air arm of ATO defenses be substantially aug- 
mented in 1955, and that even the increases recommended in this regard repre- 
sented a realization in 1955 of the goals set for 1954 which had not been met. 
Ground forces in 1954 were said to have been reduced by the equivalent of two 
divisions by the reduction in periods of conscription in Belgium, Denmark and 
the Netherlands, the failure of Norway to increase its conscription period and 
the transfer of French units to north Africa; a reported two percent increase in 
NATO naval forces was recommended for 1955. Total defense expenditures of 
European NATO members in 1954 were reported to have fallen 2.4 percent 
below the 1953 level; the eleven European members were reported to have spent 
$10,865 million in 1954 as compared with $11,133 million in 1953. Defense 
expenditures in the United States and Canada fell 12 and 4 percent, respec- 
tively, below the 1953 level in 1954 to levels of $43,690 million in the United 
States and $1,899 million in Canada. 1954 defense expenditures in all NATO 
countries as a whole were reported to be 10 percent below the 1953 level. 
Further reports indicated that, although the 1955 defense budgets for almost all 
NATO countries were lower than those for 1954, actual expenditures would be 
higher because of the long period required to convert budget items into ex- 
penditure.’ 

The annual review was also reported to have recommended that greater em- 
phasis be placed on battle-ready forces and their equipment, as compared with 
earlier emphasis on building up reserve forces. The recommendation had been 
based on an assessment of the role of nuclear weapons in European defense 
which had been concluded in the summer of 1954* which had indicated that 
the maximum capability of both sides in an atomic war would exist at the out- 
break and would rapidly decline as atomic stockpiles were exhausted. In view 
of this assessment, it was felt that battle-ready forces to meet and counter the 


1For information on the special ministerial 2New York Times, December 18 and De 
meeting of the NATO Council in October to cember 19, 1954. 
consider problems of European defense, see be- * For further information on this study, see 


low, p. 190. For information on the preceding International Organization, VIII, p. 596-597. 
regular ministerial session, see International Or- 
ganization, VIII, p. 402-406. 
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initial attack should have priority over reserves, although reserves were still 
regarded as extremely important. 

After examining the annual review, the Council adopted firm force goals for 
1955, provisional goals for 1956 and planning goals for 1957. As had been 
anticipated, the firm goals for 1955 provided for about the same numerical 
strength as in 1954 but called for further improvements in training, equipment 
and effectiveness.‘ In view of the probability that forces of the German Federal 
Republic would not be available until about two years after the approval of west 
German rearmament, the annual review and recommendations had not taken 
their addition to NATO forces into account. 

NATO studies on the use of nuclear and other new weapons and statements 
by several NATO officials had given rise to apprehension in some quarters that 
the power of deciding whether and when to use atomic weapons had been ap- 
propriated by the military authorities whereas it was felt it should be a political 
decision. The Military Committee had submitted a report to the Council stating 
its belief that the use of new weapons was the only means by which the NATO 
countries could counter the superiority of manpower and conventional weapons 
of the Soviet Union and its allies. In an effort to find a solution which would 
permit the military authorities reasonable freedom of action and at the same 
time quiet the fears of some political elements in NATO countries of placing 
final decision in the hands of military leaders, the Council approved the report 
of the Military Committee on “the most effective pattern of NATO military 
defensive strength over the next few years, taking in account modern develop- 
ments in weapons and techniques” as a basis for defense planning and prepara- 
tions by NATO military authorities “noting that this approval did not involve 
the delegation of the responsibility of governments to make decisions for putting 
plans into action in the event of hostilities”.’ 

The Council also had before it an intelligence report on the basis of which it 
concluded that Soviet policy, in spite of some outward appearances of flexibility, 
provided no ground for believing that the threat to the free world had dimin- 
ished. The Council also noted with satisfaction progress toward bringing the 
Paris agreements on western European defense into effect and reaffirmed its 
view of the importance of defense contributions from the German Federal 
Republic to defense of the entire NATO area. 

Improvement in the economic position of NATO members and the expansion 
of production were noted with satisfaction, as were the extension of political 
consultation among the permanent Council members and the steady progress in 
NATO’s infra-structure program. 


Other NATO Matters 
The United States Air Force placed contracts of more than $103 million in 
the United Kingdom for Javeline and Hawker Hunter aircraft, it was announced 
‘For the text of the communique issued at 5 Ibid., December 11 and 18, 1954. 


the close of the Council session, see New York 
Times, December 19, 1954. 
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in September. The aircraft were expected to be ready for delivery beginning 
early in 1957." Armaments contracts awarded in Europe under the off-shore 
procurement policy were reported to have been $612,050,000 for the fiscal year 
ended on June 30, 1954." 

According to press reports, the 1955 share of the NATO infra-structure pro- 
gram — £81 million — was to be spent as follows: 40 percent to construct addi- 
tional and improve existing airfields, 25 percent to improve naval bases and 
fleet facilities; and 20 percent to expand the oil pipeline system. By the end 
of 1954, 132 airfields would have been made available for use by modern air. 
craft and from 10 to 15 years of progress would have been made in the Euro- 
pean telecommunication system through the NATO infra-structure program: 

On August 5, SHAPE announced the appointment of Major General Homer 
L. Sanders as commander of allied air forces in northern Europe to replace 
General Warren R. Carter.” On December 10, the appointment of Giuseppe 
Cosmelli as Assistant Secretary General for Political Affairs of NATO to replace 
Sergio Fenoaltea was announced.” 


Developments in Related Regions 


Pursuant to the signing of the 20-year treaty of alliance, political cooperation 
and mutual assistance between their respective governments, the chiefs of staff 
of the Turkish, Yugoslav and Greek general staffs met in Athens during Sep- 
tember 1954, to 1) review the conclusions of previous tripartite staff talks, and 
2) discuss readjustment of common defense plans within the framework of the 
new alliance. According to press reports, agreement in principle was reached 
at the talks, which had however a primarily symbolic significance, since the 
working out of detailed arrangements would be undertaken later by representa- 
tives of the chiefs of staff.” On October 26, 1954, it was announced that the 
Yugoslav Parliament had unanimously ratified the treaty,” which was also rati- 
fied by the Greek Parliament in January 1955.“ Although according to press 
reports the Yugoslav Premier (Tito) in November 1954 rejected for the time 
being any serious discussion of Italy’s entering the tripartite Balkan alliance,” 
it was subsequently reported that the foreign ministers of Greece, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia were planning to confer in Ankara during January 1955 with an 
agenda including 1) the question of Italian entry into the alliance, which was 
favored by Greece and Turkey, 2) clarification of cold war strategy in the light 
of what were considered to be friendlier relations between Yugoslavia and the 
Soviet Union, and 3) tension resulting from Greece’s having submitted the ques- 
tion of Cyprus to the ninth session of the General Assembly despite the strong 
objections of Turkey.” 


* The Times (London), September 30, 1954. the preparations for signing and text of the 


™New York Times, October 5, 1954. treaty, see International Organization, VIII, p. 
8 The Times (London), December 14, 1954. 598-599, 614-617. 

® New York Times, August 6, 1954. 143 The Times (London), October 26, 1954. 
10 Tbid., December 11, 1954. 44 New York Times, January 19, 1955. 

2 The Times (London), September 21, 1954; & Tbid., November 14, 1954. 


ibid., September 28, 1954. For information on 16 Tbid., December 18, 1954. 
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Western European Union 


The virtual rejection of the European Defense Community (EDC) treaty by 
the French National Assembly on August 30, 1954," was followed by a period 
of intensive high level negotiations, culminating with the signature on October 
93 of a series of agreements dealing with 1) restoration of sovereignty to the 
German Federal Republic, 2) admission of the German Federal Republic to 
NATO, 3) transformation of the Brussels Treaty Organization (BTO) into a 
broader political and military alliance and the admission of the German Federal 
Republic and Italy, and 4) the basis for a German-F rench agreement on the 
status of the Saar. 

The period prior to the opening of the nine-power conference in London on 
September 28 — attended by the United Kingdom, the United States, Canada 
and the six signatories of the EDC treaty (France, Italy, the German Federal 
Republic, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg) — was preceded by 
many other diplomatic consultations, including a trip to Brussels, Bonn, Rome 
and Paris by United Kingdom Foreign Minister Sir Anthony Eden, a trip to 
Bonn and London by United States Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, con- 
sultations between the Benelux foreign ministers, discussions in Bonn between 
the French, United Kingdom and United States High Commissioners and west 
German authorities, meetings of the BTO Permanent Commission and extensive 
discussions on many other levels. 

The Final Act signed by the nine powers on October 3," contained six sec- 
tions, dealing with different aspects of the problem of European defense and 
incorporation of the German Federal Republic into a defense system. The first 
part of the Final Act consisted of a declaration on the parts of the United States, 
United Kingdom and France of their intention of ending the occupation regime 
in west Germany as quickly as possible and, since the realization of this end 
would require detailed negotiations and some time, of refraining in the interim, 
in so far as possible, from exercising the powers in west Germany which were 
to be surrendered. 

The second section dealt with revisions to be made in the 1948 Brussels 
treaty in order to make it “a more effective focus for European integration”. It 
was agreed that the German Federal Republic and Italy would be invited to 
accede to the revised treaty; that its structure would be reinforced, in particular 
by transforming the consultative council’ into a body with power of decision; 
and that the revised BTO would assume duties arising from the following deci- 
sions: a) that the size and general characteristics of the German defense contri- 
bution would conform to those fixed by the EDC treaty (twelve divisions, a 
tactical air force of about 1100 aircraft, and a small navy for coastal defense), 
b) that the maximum defense contribution to NATO of all members of BTO 
would be determined by a special agreement fixing levels which could be in- 
creased only by unanimous consent, and c) that the strength and armaments of 


"For information on this question, see Inter- 18 For the text of these agreements, see New 
national Organization, VIII, p. 599-601. York Times, October 4, 1954. 
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the internal defense forces and the police on the continent of the BTO members 
would be fixed by agreements within BTO. The nine powers further agreed 
that an agency for the control of armaments on the continent of the continental 
BTO members would be established as a part of the organization 1) to ensure 
that the prohibition of the manufacture of certain types of armaments as agreed 
by the Brussels treaty powers was being observed and 2) to control the level 
of stocks held by each country on the continent of certain types of armaments, 
extending its control to production and imports to the extent required to make 
the control of stocks effective. The armaments to be controlled were defined, 
in terms of the EDC treaty, as all weapons listed in Annex II of that treaty and 
such of the weapons listed in Annex I as an expert working group might deter. 
mine. With regard to the weapons listed in categories I, II and III of Annex II 
of the EDC treaty, the nine powers agreed that, when the countries which had 
not given up the right to produce them had passed the experimental stage and 
started effective production, the level of stocks which they would be allowed to 
hold would be set by a majority vote of the BTO Council. The continental 
members of BTO further agreed not to build up or produce other controlled 
armaments beyond the limits required for the equipment of their forces, taking 
into account any imports including external aid, or for export. The require- 
ments for their NATO forces were to be established on the basis of the annual 
review and recommendations of NATO military authorities. The agency was 
to be informed of the level of stocks for forces under national control, which 
were to correspond to the size and mission of those forces. The agency was 
also to be notified of all imports and exports of controlled arms. The nine powers 
also agreed on a system of inspection to be carried out by BTO through its 
control agency which was authorized to examine and collate statistical and 
budgetary data and to undertake spot checks. In case of violation, the agency 
would report to the BTO Council which would make its decisions in this case 
by a majority vote. The BTO Council was to make an annual report on its 
activities concerning the contro] of armaments and the United States and Can- 
ada agreed to notify the Council of any military aid to be distributed to conti- 
nental members. The nine powers agreed that the Brussels treaty powers 
should establish a working group to examine French proposals concerning arms 
production and standardization. Disagreement over this French proposal, which 
called for the establishment of an arms procurement agency under BTO to place 
orders, draw up programs of manufacture and distribution, supervise contracts 
and authorize export licenses for all conventional arms production of BTO 
members, was one of the most serious issues raised at the London conference. 
At one point, according to press reports, French insistence on approval of its 
plan, which the United States and United Kingdom felt would impede European 
production, threatened to block all agreement. However, in view of a German 
declaration undertaking not to manufacture in its territory atomic, bacterial and 
other mass destruction weapons and not to produce long-distance missiles, guided 
missiles, warships of more than 3000 tons displacement, submarines of more 
than 350 tons displacement, and bomber aircraft for strategic purposes except 
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at the request of the NATO Supreme Commander and with the consent of two- 
thirds of the BTO Council, France agreed not to make immediate acceptance 
of its plan a condition for agreement to the entire structure of west European 
defense. 

The third part of the London Final Act, and one which many observers re- 

ed as the key to the entire agreement, consisted of assurances by the United 
States, United Kingdom and Canada. The United States assurance consisted 
of a statement by Secretary of State Dulles that, if the London agreements 
produced a promise of a new pattern of European unity and cooperation, he 
would recommend to his government a renewal of the assurances it had ex- 
tended to EDC.” A more detailed assurance was given by the United King- 
dom which undertook to continue to maintain on the European mainland, 
including Germany, the effective strength of its forces currently assigned to 
NATO (four divisions and tactical airforce) or whatever the NATO Supreme 
Commander regarded as their equivalent. The United Kingdom further under- 
took not to withdraw these forces against the wishes of a majority of the BTO 
powers. The United Kingdom assurances were given on the understanding 
that acute overseas emergency might require it to omit such procedure and that, 
if the maintenance of these troops on the mainland placed too heavy a strain 
on the external finances of the United Kingdom, it would invite the NATO 
Council to review the financial conditions on which the forces were maintained. 
Canada, for its part, reaffirmed its view that NATO remained the focal peint 
of defense and cooperation in the Atlantic community and welcomed the pro- 
posed extension of the Brussels treaty. 

The fourth section of the Final Act dealt with NATO; the nine powers agreed 
to recommend the admission of the German Federal Republic to that organiza- 
tion and to recommend to NATO that its machinery be reinforced as follows: 
1) all forces of NATO countries stationed on the continent would be placed 
under the authority of the Supreme Commander (SACEUR), with the excep- 
tion of those which NATO decided should be left under national command; 
2) forces placed under SACEUR on the continent would be deployed in ac- 
cordance with NATO strategy; 3) the location of such forces would be deter- 
mined by SACEUR after consultation and agreement with the national 
authorities concerned; 4) such forces would not be redeployed on the continent 
nor used operationally on the continent without SACEUR’s consent, subject to 
political guidance from the NATO Council; 5) forces placed under SACEUR 
on the continent would be integrated as far as possible, consistent with military 
efficiency; 6) arrangements would be made for closer coordination of logistics 
by SACEUR; and 7) the level and effectiveness of forces placed under SACEUR 
on the continent and the armaments and equipment, logistics and reserve forma- 
tions were to be inspected by SACEUR. All the governments at the conference 
recorded their view that the NATO treaty should be regarded as of indefinite 
duration. Agreement on the respective control and inspection powers of NATO 


See International Organization, VIII, p. 409-410. 
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and BTO was reported to represent a compromise between the wishes of 
France that some of the supranational aspects of the former EDC treaty be 
incorporated into the revised Brussels treaty and that this treaty serve as the 
principal organ for controlling German rearmament and the view of other 
powers, notably the United Kingdom, that such functions should be undertaken 
by the existing command structure of NATO. According to press observers, 
the compromise was made possible only by the United Kingdom declaration 
of its intention to retain forces on the continent and by German assurances con- 
cerning certain categories of weapons. 

The fifth section of the Final Act consisted of a German declaration that it 
would conduct its foreign policy in accordance with the principles of the United 
Nations Charter and would, upon its accession to NATO and BTO, refrain from 
any action inconsistent with their purposes, in particular, from recourse to force 
to achieve the reunification of Germany or to modify the present boundaries of 
the German Federal Republic. In a joint declaration to which other NATO 
members were invited to associate themelves, France, the United Kingdom and 
the United States reaffirmed their position that the German Federal Republic 
was the only government entitled to speak for Germany as the representative of 
the German people in international affairs, that a freely negotiated peace settle- 
ment remained an essential of their policy, that final determination of German 
boundaries must await such a settlement, that the peaceful achievement of a 
free and reunified Germany remained a fundamental goal of their policy and 
that the security and welfare of their zones of Berlin remained a principal con- 
cern. The three governments declared that any threat to the integrity and 
unity of the Atlantic alliance or its defensive purposes would be regarded as a 
threat to their own safety and that the offending government would lose its 
rights to any NATO guarantees and any military assistance. They further de- 
clared that in such an event, they would act in accordance with Article 4 of 
the NATO treaty. 

As to future procedure, the Final Act recorded the view of the nine powers 
that work on implementing the agreements which had been reached by them in 
London should begin immediately, with a view to their submission, where appro- 
priate, to the NATO Council which was to hold a special session on October 22. 
The NATO Council meeting was to be preceded by meetings of the four foreign 
ministers on the question of German sovereignty and by another meeting of the 
nine foreign ministers. A series of working parties was established to prepare 
detailed recommendations based on the London agreements. 

On October 19, a further series of negotiations opened in Paris: French- 
German discussions on the status of the Saar began on October 19, four power 
negotiations on German sovereignty began on October 20, the nine foreign 
ministers opened discussions on October 21 and the NATO Council held a spe- 
cial ministerial session on October 22. Early agreement on the Saar, or at least 
agreement on a set of principles on which a French-German agreement could 
be based, had become imperative in view of the insistence of France that it 
would not otherwise sign the final agreements to be negotiated in Paris. Where- 
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as it had been understood previously that France would be unwilling to ratify 
such agreements without a Saar settlement, insistence on such a settlement 
before France would even sign the Paris agreements led to French-German 
negotiations as part of the general task of organizing west European defense. 

On October 23, detailed inter-locking agreements were signed.” The NATO 
Council took the following steps: 1) it approved the provisions of the revised 
Brussels treaty linking Western European Union, as the new association had 
come to be called, to NATO; 2) it agreed to a protocol inviting the German 
Federal Republic to join NATO; 3) it adopted a resolution strengthening the 
powers of SACEUR in Europe and reinforcing the NATO collective military 
system, as recommended in the London Final Act; 4) all fourteen NATO mem- 
bers associated themselves with the United States-United Kingdom—French 
declaration concerning Germany and Berlin; and 5) it took note of the agree- 
ments granting west German sovereignty and ending the occupation. The 
meeting was attended by Chancellor Adenauer of the German Federal Republic 
as an observer.” 

By the end of 1954, the parliaments of most of the countries called upon to 
ratify all or some of the Paris agreements had begun action on them; no ratifica- 


tions were as yet complete. 


SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION 


Twelfth Session 

The South Pacific Commission held its twelfth session at Anse Vata, Noumea, 
from October 12 to 29, 1953. The Senior Commissioner for the United States, 
Dr. F. M. Keesing, was chairman until October 24, when Dean K. A. Ryerson 
(Commissioner for the United States) took his place. The Commission, in de- 
ciding to consider the recommendations contained in the report of the fifth 
session of the Research Council,’ stated that it regarded the report of the fifth 
session to be a “model technical review, both in form and content, of the needs 
and possibilities for welfare and development in the South Pacific region”.’ 

In considering the range of its activities, the Commission decided that its 
efforts should be concentrated on outstanding needs and called the attention 
of the Research Council to its opinion that projects should show promise of 
making a contribution to increased production of goods and services or to in- 
creased participation by the inhabitants in the life and development of their 
communities, and should be especially concerned with needs for regional action 
in matters where action was beyond the capacity of individual administrations. 
A number of resolutions were adopted by the Commission in regard to health 
in the region. Among these were the following: 1) health education was con- 


*For the text of the protocols and declara- 1953; for information on the fifth session of the 
tions signed in Paris, see New York Times, Oc- Research Council, see International Organization, 
tober 24, 1954. VIII, p. 162. 

"1 Tbid., October 23, 1954. 2 Proceedings of the South Pacific Commission 

1 Report of the Research Council: Fifth Meet- Twelfth Session, Noumea, New Caledonia, 12th— 
ing, Noumea, New Caledonia, 7th-17th June, 29th October 1958, p. 7. 
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sidered to be a field of high priority; 2) in regard to nutrition, the terms of 
reference, definition of work procedure and appointments proposed by the 
Research Council for a three-year program to be carried out in conjunction with 
territorial authorities and other interested institutions were approved, and it 
was decided to initiate the program; 3) the recommendations of the Research 
Council regarding work in the field of mosquito-borne diseases were approved; 
4) it was noted with satisfaction that the epidemiological information service 
continued to function efficiently, and its further continuance was supported; 
5) the deliberations of the ad hoc committee on quarantine regulations and the 
report of the Executive Officer for Health were noted, and it was resolved that 
these documents and others relevant to the question be transmitted to partici- 
pating governments and to the World Health Organization, with an informal 
request for the latter's comments on the substance and form of the proposed 
code; and 6) it was decided that the fields of leprosy, cancer, mental health and 
ophthalmology should not be regarded as fields for immediate concentrated 
effort by the Commission, although advantage should be taken of any oppor- 
tunities to further the Commission’s objectives in these fields without significant 
absorption of staff time. 

In the matter of regional economic development, the Commission affirmed 
the value of economic education, and accepted the recommendations of the 
Research Council for the continuation of a project dealing with soils and land 
use, in connection with which an ad hoc committee was being established. 
Among other economic matters dealt with by the Commission were the follow- 
ing: 1) subsistence economics, in regard to which the recommendations of the 
Research Council for the continuation of the relevant project were accepted; 
2) the coconut industry, to which the Commission attached high priority, noted 
the arrangements made for the preparation of coconut advisory leaflets, and 
recognized that definition of further work in the field would have to await con- 
sideration of the next report of the Research Council; 3) the rice industry, in 
regard to which the Commission noted that the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation had agreed to make an expert available for a rice survey in the region, 
beginning in December 1953, and accepted the recommendation of the Research 
Council that the proposed technical meeting on rice be deferred until the re- 
sults of the survey became known; 4) fisheries, to which the Commission also 
attached high priority, and authorized the appointment of a fisheries expert for 
a term of three years; 5) industrial development, in regard to which the Com- 
mission agreed with the definition of the Research Council of the work required, 
recommended that attention be concentrated on studies of handicrafts and 
simple processing industries and the provision of technical information and 
advice, noted the informal approach which the Secretary-General had made 
to the International Labor Organization, and recorded its desire to make a formal 
request to the ILO for assistance in 1954 or 1955; and 6) plant introduction, 
pests and diseases, the rhinoceros beetle, and economic organization. In regard to 
the latter, the Commission endorsed the favorable view of the report of Mr. 
V. D. Stace on commercial relations in the Pacific Islands which the Research 
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Council had reported, and requested the Secretary-General to publish the report 


and arrange its widest possible circulation. 

A number of resolutions were adopted by the Commission in the area of social 
development. Literacy and literature promotion were regarded as important, 
and it was decided to engage a specialist officer to handle the expanding work 
in the field of audio-visual aids in education. The Commission endorsed the 
principles outlined in the Research Council's report on the matter of community 
development and commended them to the attention of governments and terri- 
tories; it did not consider the time opportune for the holding of a seminar 
on problems of community development, as had been recommended by the 
Research Council. The view that cooperative societies merited support and 
development was endorsed by the Commission, which decided to appoint a 
cooperative officer to undertake the duties outlined in the report of the Research 
Council. Other matters dealt with by the Commission in the area of social 
development included population studies, conservation, and applied anthro- 


The following administrative decisions were among those taken by the Com- 
mission at its twelfth session: 1) the Research Council was invited to open its 
sixth meeting at Commission headquarters in Noumea in May 1954; 2) the 
Commission decided that the third Conference should be held early in 1956; 
$) representatives were appointed to the Eighth Pacific Science Congress, to 
be held in Manila in November 1953; 4) during consideration of a budget of 
£207,140 for 1954, three members voted for its adoption without qualification, 
two reserved their votes and one abstained from voting; 5) note was taken that 
the post of Secretary-General would become vacant in November 1954, and the 
participating governments were each invited to make not more than one nomi- 
nation for the appointment; 6) it was noted that a draft revision of the staff 
mules had to date proved impracticable, but the hope was expressed that a draft 
would be prepared and circulated in time for consideration at the thirteenth 
session; and 7) the hope was expressed that a formal amendment to the Agree- 
ment providing for a regular annual session of the Commission would be 
executed at an early date. It was decided to open the next regular session at 
headquarters on or about October 11, 1954. 


Research Council 

From May 31 to June 10, 1954, eighteen senior specialists in agriculture, 
sciences, education and health attended the sixth annual meeting of the Re- 
search Council, held in Noumea under the chairmanship of Dr. F. Bugnicourt, 
Director of the French Institute of Oceania, Noumea. The Council reviewed 
arrangements made for carrying out projects approved by the Commission at its 
eleventh session, and formulated additional proposals for work in the subjects 
recommended by the Commission for concentrated attention.” 


*South Pacific Commission Quarterly Bulletin, July 1954, p. 22. 
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teeship: Report for the Year 1953. London, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
Colonial No. 309, 1954. 228 p. + maps. 12s. 6d. net. printed. 

104, -——. ———. Tanganyika: Report for the Year 1953. London, Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, Colonial No. 307, 1954. 230 p. + map. 8s. 6d. net. printed, 
illustrated. 

105. —-—. ——-—. Togoland Under United Kingdom Trusteeship: Report for the 
Year 1953. London, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, Colonial No. 308, 1954, 
195 p. + map. 10s. net. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


DocuMENTS 

106. International Court of Justice. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and 
Orders. Nottebohm Case (Liechtenstein v. Guatemala): Order of September 13th, 
1954, Leyden, ICJ Sales No. 127, 1954. [5 p.] Text in English and French, 
printed. 

107. ———. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. Voting Procedure 
on Questions Relating to Reports and Petitions Concerning the Territory of 
South-West Africa (Request for Advisory Opinion): Order of December 14th, 
1954. Leyden, ICJ Sales No. 128, 1954. [4 p.] Text in English and French, 
printed. 

108. ———. Request for Advisory Opinion transmitted to the Court under the Reso- 
lution of the General Assembly of the United Nations of November 23rd, 1954: 
Voting Procedure on Questions Relating to Reports and Petitions Concerning the 
Territory of South-West Africa. Leyden, 1954, General List No. 24, n.d. 8 p. 
Text in English and French. printed. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 
109. Verzijl, J. H. W. “The Competence of the International Court of Justice.” 
International Relations (David Davies Memorial Institute of International Stud- 
ies ), October 1954 (Vol. 1, No. 2), p. 39-49. 


SECRETARIAT 


DocuMENTS 
110. United Nations. General Assembly (9th session). Budget Estimates for the 
Financial Year 1955: Budgetary arrangements for the payment of indemnities. 
33d report of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions . . . New York, Document A/2837, December 6, 1954. 1 p. + annex. 


111. —-—. ———. Organization of the Secretariat. Report of the Secretary-General. 
New York, Document A/2731, September 21, 1954. 24 p. 

112. ———. -——. Organization of the Secretariat. 6th Report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions . . . New York, Document 
A/2745, October 7, 1954. 14 p. + annex. 

113. ———. ———. Personnel Policy of the United Nations. Report of the Secretary- 
General. New York, Document A/2777, October 28, 1954. 8 p. + appendix. 

114, ———. [Secretariat.] International Civil Service Advisory Board. Report on 


Standards of Conduct in the International Civil Service. New York, Document 
COORD/CIVIL SERVICE/5, October 1954. 16 p- 
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SECONDARY SOURCES 
115. “International Officials, A Question of Loyalties.” The World Today, Novem- 
ber 1954 (Vol. 10, No. 11), p. 488-495. 


II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES’ 
Foop AND AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL 


116. Food and Agriculture Organization. The Work of FAO 1953/54: A Progress 
Report. Rome, Document FAO/54/6/3638, July 1954. 60 p. 


COUNCIL 


117. Food and Agriculture Organization. Council (20th session). Report .. . 
Rome, November 1954. 99 p. Text in English, French and Spanish. printed. 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


118. Food and Agriculture Organization. Disposal of Agricultural Surpluses. Rome, 
Commodity Policy Series No. 5, June 1954. 42 p. 50¢. printed. 


119. ———. Estimation of Crop Yields. Italy, 1954. 61 p. printed. 

120, ———. Fish Farming and Inland Fishery Management in Rural Economy. 
Rome, FAO Fisheries Study No. 3, July 1954. 64 p. $1.00. printed. 

121. —-—. World Pulp and Paper Resources and Prospects. A Survey prepared 


by the Food and Agriculture Organization in co-operation with the secretariats 

the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO); the Economic Commission for Europe (ECE); and the Economic 
Commission for Latin America (ECLA). New York, September 1954. vii + 
102 p. $1.25. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
DocuMENTS 
122. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Ninth Annual Re- 
port to the Board of Governors, 1953-1954. Washington, n.d. 71 p. printed. 
123. ———. Summary Proceedings, 9th Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors, 
Washington, D.C., September 24-29, 1954. Washington, October 5, 1954. 63 p. 
printed. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


124. Méller, Hans. “Die Beziehungen der Bundesrepublik zum Internationalen 
Wihrungsfonds und zur Internationalen Bank fiir Wiederaufbau und Entwick- 
lung.” Europa Archiv, October 20, 1954 (Vol. 9, No. 20), p. 6959-6964. 


LOAN OPERATIONS 


125. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Guarantee Agree- 
ment (Electric Power Project) Between The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land and International Bank . . . and United Kingdom of Great Britain and 


*See also Nos. 15, 19, 21, 24, 54 and 81. 
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Northern Ireland and Colony of Southern Rhodesia Dated October 2, 1954. 
Washington, Loan Number 58 SR, n.d. 6 p. 

126. ———. Guarantee Agreement (Rhodesia Railways Project) Between The Fed. 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and International Bank . . . and United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and Colony of Southern Rhodesig 
and Territory of Northern Rhodesia Dated October 2, 1954. Washington, Loan 
Number 74 NR, n.d. 6 p. 

127. ———. Loan Agreement (Coastal Highway Project) Between Republic of §] 
Salvador and International Bank . . . Dated October 12, 1954. Washington, Loan 
Number 104 ES, n.d. 18 p. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL CriviL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


128. International Civil Aviation Organization. Summary of Aeronautical Informa. 
tion Services Provided by States. Montreal, Document 7383—AIS/503/2, October 
1954. [29 p.] 50¢. Text in English, French and Spanish. 


ASSEMBLY 


129. International Civil Aviation Organization. Assembly (8th session). Resolu. 
tions and Indexes to Documentation. Montreal, Document 7499, A8—-P/9, 1954. 


34 p. 50¢. 
COUNCIL 
130. International Civil Aviation Organization. Council (22d session). Action of 
the Council . . . Montreal, Document 7508-C/874, October 1954. 29 p. 50¢ 
Canadian. 


REGIONAL ACTIVITIES 


131. International Civil Aviation Organization. Air Navigation Plan Africa-Indian 
Ocean Region. Montreal, Document 7474, n.d. $2.00 Canadian. Text in 
English, French and Spanish. 


Contains maps and charts. 

132, ———. Report on the Third and Fourth ICAO Conferences on North Atlantic 
Ocean Stations, Brighton, July 1953 and Paris, February 1954. Montreal, Docu- 
ment 7510-JS/559, September 1954. 48 p. $1.00 Canadian. 

133. ———. Report of the Third North Atlantic Regional Air Navigation Meeting, 
Montreal, October 1954. Montreal, Document 7550—NAT/111, November 1954. 
[299 p.] $3.50 Canadian. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL 
DocuMENTS 
134. International Labor Office. Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1954: 14th issue: 
Labour Force, Employment, Underemployment, Hours of Work, Wages, Con- 
sumer Prices, Family Budgets, Social Security, Industrial Injuries, Industrial 
Disputes, Migration. Geneva, 1954. 397 p. $5.00. printed. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 
135. Australia. Department of External Affairs. “The International Labour Organi- 
sation.” Current Notes on International Affairs, August 1954 (Vol. 25, No. 8), 
p. 538-548. 
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136. Malik, A. M. “Pakistan and the I.L.O.” Pakistan Horizon, June 1954 (Vol. 7, 
No. 2), p. 47-56. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 


88th Session 
(1955) 


137. International Labor Organization. Conference (38th). Migrant Workers 
(Underdeveloped Countries): 5th Item on the Agenda. Geneva, Report V(1), 
1954. 40 p. 40¢. printed. 


GOVERNING BODY 


138. International Labor Organization. Governing Body (118th session). Minutes 
. . » Geneva, 11-14, March 1952. Geneva, n.d. 150 p. printed 
139. ———. Governing Body (127 session). 4th Item on the Agenda: Discrimina- 
tion in the Field of Employment and Occupation. Preparatory Report. Rome, 
Document G.B.127/4/4, n.d. 39 p. 
140. -——. ———. 17th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Director-General. Rome, 
Document G.B.127/17/16. n.d. 14 p. 
Supplementary reports appear as documents G.B.127/17/5, G.B.127/17/6, 
G.B.127/17/8, GB.197/17/12, G.B.127/17/14, G.B.127/17/15, G.B.127/ 
17/17, G.B.127/17/18. 
141. -——. ———. 6th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Joint I.L.0./W.H.O. 
Committee on the Hygiene of Seafarers (2d session, Geneva, 9-12 April 1954). 
Rome, Document G.B.127/6/11, n.d. 27 p. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


142. International Labor Organization. 3d Asian Regional Conference (Tokyo, 
September 1953). Record of Proceedings. Geneva, 1954. 211 p. $3.00. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


GENERAL 


143, International Monetary Fund. Annual Report of the Executive Directors for 
the Fiscal Year Ended April 30, 1954. Washington, n.d. 200 p. printed. 

144. ———. Financial Statement, Quarter Ended July 31, 1954. Washington, n.d. 
folder. 


UnrrEp Nations EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION” 


145. Canada. Department of External Affairs. “UNESCO — Eighth General Con- 
ference.” External Affairs, October 1954 (Vol. 6, No. 10), p. 303-307. 


UNIVERSAL PostTaAL UNION 


146. Universal Postal Union. Rapport sur les activités de TUnion, 1953. Berne, 
n.d. 44 p. printed. 

147, ——_—. Internationa! Bureau. Short Account of the origin, development and 
working of the Universal Postal Union. Berne, January 1953. 14 p. 


See also Nos. 79 and 121. 
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Woritp HEALTH ORGANIZATION” 


148. World Health Organization. Official Records . . . No. 56. Proceedings and 
relating to International Quarantine. Supplement to Official Record; 

No. 55: 7th World Health Assembly. Annual Report of the Director-General on 
the International Sanitary Regulations. Ist Report of the Committee on Inter. 
national Quarantine. Relevant Proceedings of the 7th World Health Assembly, 
Geneva, September 1954. 121 p. $1.00. printed. 


WORLD HEALTH ASSEMBLY 


149. World Health Organization. Official Records . . . No. 55: Seventh World 
Health Assembly, Geneva, 4 to 21 May 1954: Resolutions and Decisions; Plenary | SE 
Meetings, Verbatim Records; Committees, Minutes and Reports; Annexes, ] 


Geneva, November 1954. xii + 512 p. $2.75. printed. 


EXPERT COMMITTEES 


150. World Health Organization. Expert Committee on Health Education of the 
Public. Ist Report . . . Geneva, Technical Report Series No. 89, October 1954. } Doc 
41 p. 25¢. printed. l 

151. ———. Expert Committee on Tuberculosis. Vaccination Against Tuberculosis; 
6th Report . . . Geneva, Technical Report Series No. 88, October 1954. 10 p. 
25¢. printed. 

152, ———. Expert Committee on Venereal Infections and Treponematoses. Sub- 
Committee on Serology and Laboratory Aspects. 3d Report . . . Geneva, Tech- 
nical Report Series No. 79, October 1954. 50 p. 50¢. printed. SECC 


Ill. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
ARAB LEAGUE 


153. Abu Saud, Mahmoud. “The Arab League and the Muslim World.” Paxistan 16 
Horizon, March 1954 (Vol. 7, No. 1), p. 17-22. 
154, “Eastern Union or Moslem Block.” The Egyptian Economic and Political 16 
Review, September 1954, p. 11-13. 





16 

BrUssELS Pact PERMANENT COMMISSION ) 

155. Brussels Treaty Organization. Survey of Cultural Cooperation, May 1948- 3 
September 1954. Brussels [?], n.d. 16 p. 16 
156. ———. Survey of Social Cooperation, May 1948-September 1954. Brussels ) 
[?], n.d. 20 p. 


CounciL OF EUROPE 


DocuMENTS I7 


157. Council of Europe. Consultative Assembly (6th ordinary session, 2d part). ‘ 
Documents, Working Papers, Volume IV. Strasbourg, 1954. [245 p.] ++ numeri- 17] 





cal list of documents, index and classified index to Volumes I to IV. Text in ] 
English and French. printed. 173 
158. ——. . Documents, Working Papers, Volume V. Strasbourg, 1954 t 


41 See also No. 141. 
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[241 p.] + numerical listing of documents, index, and classified index to Volumes 
Ito V. Text in English and French. printed. 

159. , . Texts Adopted . . . Strasbourg, 1954. [74 p.] Text in English 
and French. printed. 

160. . Directorate of Information. The First Five Years, 5.V.1949-5.V.1954. 
Strasbourg, 1954. 84 p. printed. illustrated. 

161. [Council of Europe. Directorate of Public Information.] 2d Joint Meeting 
of the Members of the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe and of 
the Members of the Common Assembly of the European Community of Coal and 
Steel (20th May, 1954). Official Report of the Debate. Strasbourg, n.d. 79 p. 
printed. 











SECONDARY SOURCES 
162. Kévér, J. F. “The Integration of Western Europe.” Political Science Quarterly, 
September 1954 ( Vol. 49, No, 3), p. 354-373. 


NortH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


DocUMENTS 
163. United Kingdom. [Foreign Office.] Memorandum on Germany (a) compara- 
tive strengths and armaments of the police forces in East and West Germany; 
(b) preparatory planning for German membership of the European Defence 
Community. London, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office (Cmd. 9213, Germany 
No. 1 [1954]), July 1954. 7 p. 4d. net. printed. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 

164. Canada. Department of External Affairs. “The Association of the Federal 
Republic of Germany with the North Atlantic Community.” External Affairs, 
November 1954 (Vol. 6, No. 11), p. 322-331. 

165. Fals, Cyril. “The Progress of NATO.” International Relations (David Davies 
Memorial. Institute of International Studies), April 1954 (Vol. 1, No. 1), 
. 17-22. 

166, Kayser, Elmer Louis. “Western European Union.” World Affairs, Winter 
1954 (Vol. 117, No. 3), p. 99-101. 

167. “The London Nine-Power Conference.” The World Today, November 1954 
(Vol. 10, No. 11), p. 459-462. 

168. “Supplement Special sur la Creation de l'Union de l'Europe Occidentale: I. 
Fin du régime d’occupation en Allemagne occidentale; II. Participation de 
Allemagne et de I’Italie au traité de Bruxelles; III. L’entrée de Alkeanges a 
YOTAN.” Relazioni Internazionali, November 20, 1954 (Vol. 18, No. 47), 
. 1-76. 

168. Volle, Hermann. “Die Agonie der Europiischen Verteidigunggemeinschaft: 
Eine Ubersicht iiber die Entwickling vom Juni bis zum September 1954.” 
Europa Archiv, December 5, 1954 (Vol. 9, No. 23), p. 7115-7126. 


BALKAN PACT 


170. Nincic, Djuro. “The Balkan Alliance and the UN Charter.” Review of Inter- 
national Affairs (Yugoslav), September 16, 1954 (Vol. 5, No. 107), p. 11-12. 

171. Pundeff, Marin. “The Balkan Entente Treaties.” The American Journal of 
International Law, October 1954 ( Vol. 48, No. 4), p. 635-640. 

172. “Le Triangle Belgrade—Athénes—Ankara du Traité d’amité et de Collabora- 
tion . . . au Traité d’Alliance, de Coopération Politique et d’Assistance Mutuelle.” 
Chronique de Politique Etrangére, November 1954 (Vol. 7, No. 6), p. 707-719. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


DocuMENTS 
173. German Federal Republic. Federal Ministry for the Marshall Plan. 4th 
Report . . . on the Continuation of American Economic Aid (MSA): April 1, 


1953 — June 30, 1953. Bonn, 1953. 93 p. printed. 

174. United States. Congress (83d, 2d sess.) Senate. Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. Mutual Security Act of 1954. Hearings . . . on The Mutual Security Pro- 
gram for Fiscal Year 1955. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1954, 
503 p. printed. 

175. ———. ———. ———. Prospects for Western Unity: Report of Senator Mike Mans- 
field on a Study Mission to France, Western Germany, and Italy. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1954. 8 p. printed. 

176. ———. Foreign Operations Administration. Statistics and Reports Division, 
Monthly Operations Reports, July 31, 1954. Washington, November 8, 1954, 
116 p. printed. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 

177. a Européenne de Coopération Economique et l'Union Euro- 
péenne des Paiements.” Chronique de Politique Etrangére, September 1954 
(Vol. 7, Nos. 4-5), p. 431-455. 

178. “Le Probléme Agricole dans I’Intégration Economique Européenne.” Chronique 
de Politique Etrangére, November 1954 (Vol. 7, No. 6), p. 641-653. 

179. Thorp, Willard L. “Europe’s Progress Toward Economic Integration.” Foreign 
Affairs, January 1955 (Vol. 33, No. 2), p. 282-297. 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES” 


GENERAL 
DocuMENTS 

180. Pan American Union. The United States and Latin America: A Survey of 
recent Changes in the Relations between the United States and the other Amer- 
ican Republics. Washington, 1946. 32 p. 15¢. 

181. ———. The Organization of American States and the United Nations (by 
Manuel Canyes). Washington, 1952. 3 p. 20¢. 

182. . Division of Law and Treaties. Department of International Law. 
Law and Treaty Series. Inter-American Peace Treaties and Conventions. Wash- 
ington, 1954. 73 p. printed. 

Contains texts of 13 inter-American treaties and conventions on peaceful settle- 
ment, signatories, reservations and ratifications. 





SECONDARY SOURCES 
183. Davila, Carlos. “The Inter-American System.” World Affairs, Winter 1954 
(Vol. 117, No. 3), p. 104-105. 
184. Fenwick, Charles G. “The Organization of American States and the United 
Nations.” World Affairs (American Peace Society), Fall 1954 (Vol. 117, No. 3), 


p. 75-76. 


INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


185. [Organizacién de los Estados Americanos. Consejo.] Consejo Interamericano 
Econémico y Social. Actas de las Sesiones . . . Vol. LI, De la sesién nim. 178 


12 See also No. 65. 
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celebrada el 12 de marzo de 1954, A la sesién nim. 180 celebrada el 14 de mayo 
de 1953. Washington, n.d. [217 p.] 25¢. - 


10TH INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
DocuUMENTS 

186. Organization of American States. 10th Inter-American Conference (Caracas, 
Venezuela, 1954). Agenda... Approved by the Council of the Organization of 
American States at the Special Meeting of November 10, 1953. Washington, 
Document 1, 1953. 3 p. 

187. Organizacién de los Estados Americanos. Decima Conferencia Interamericana 
(Caracas, Venezuela, 1954). Manual para los Delegados. Washington, 1953. 
270 p. 50 centavos. 

188. Organization of American States. 10th Inter-American Conference (Caracas, 
Venezuela, 1954). Regulations of the Inter-American Conference Approved by 
the Council of the Organization of American States on April 1, 1953. Washing- 
ton, Document 2, 1953. 11 p. 

189. Pan American Union. Division of Conferences and Organizations. Department 
of International Law. 10th Inter-American Conference. Caracas, Venezuela, 
March 1-28, 1954. Final Act. Washington, 1954. 135 p. 50¢. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


190. “La Xe Conférence Interaméricaine de Caracas.” Chronique de Politique 
Etrangére, September 1954 (Vol. 7, Nos. 4-5), p. 564-583. 


SouTHEAST AsIA TREATY ORGANIZATION 


191. Dutt, Vidya Prakash and Vishal Singh. “Indian Policy and Attitudes Towards 
a South-East Asia Treaty Organization.” Foreign Affairs Reports (Indian Council 
of World Affairs), September 1954 (Vol. 3, No. 9), p. 108-120. 

192. Stanford, Neal. “The Meaning of SEATO.” Foreign Policy Bulletin, October 
1, 1954 (Vol. 34, No. 2), p. 11. 


IV. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 


193. Bank for International Settlements. Statement of Account as at 3lst August 


1954. [Basle], n.d. folder. 
194, ———. Statement of Account as at 31si October 1954. [Basle], n.d. folder. 
195. ———. Statement of Account as at 30th September 1954. [Basle], n.d. folder. 


CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
IN SOUTH AND SouTH-East ASIA 


196. Canada. Department of External Affairs. “The Colombo Plan.” External 
Affairs, September 1954 (Vol. 6, No. 9), p. 273-285. 

197, Curtin, P. W. E. “The Effect of the Colombo Plan.” Pakistan Horizon, June 
1954 (Vol. 7, No. 2), p. 76-79. 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
EvuRoPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY” 


198. Josephy, F. L. “What the European Coal and Steel Community has done,” 
L’Europe Naissante, July-August, 1954 (Vol. 1, No. 1), p. 14-21. 


COMMON ASSEMBLY 


199. Communauté Européenne du Charbon et de l’Acier. Assemblée Commune : 
(session ordinaire de Mai 1954). Débats . . . Luxembourg [?] n.d. 397 p. ‘4 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR COUNCIL 


200. United States. Department of State. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 2862. Regulation of Production and Marketing of Sugar. Protocol between 
the United States of America and Other Governments Prolonging the Inter- — 
national Agreement of May 6, 1937. Signed at London August 30, 1952... 
Operative September 1, 1952. Washington, Government Printing Office ( Depart- 
ment of State Publication 5309), 1954. 7 p. 10¢. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL WHALING COMMISSION 


201. United States. Department of State. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 2866. Whaling, Amendments to the Schedule to the International Whaling 
Convention Signed at Washington December 2, 1946, Adopted at the Fifth An- ~ 
nual Meeting of the International “yg mo Scotian ate London, June 1958, 
Entered Into Force October 8, 1953. Washington, Government Printing Office 
(Department of State Publication 5318), 1954. 5 p. 5¢. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL 


DocuMENTS 

202. United States. Department of State. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 2799. International Wheat Agreement Between the United States of 
America and Other Governments Revising and Renewing Agreement of March 
23, 1949; Open for signature at Washington April 13-27, 1953 . . . Entered into 
force July 15, 1953, with respect to Parts 1, 3, 4, and 5; entered into force August 
1, 1958, with respect to Part’ 2. Washington, Government Printing Office (De- 
partment of State Publication No. 5183), n.d. 175 p. 50¢. Text in English, 
French and Spanish. printed. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 
203. “The World Wheat Situation.” The World Today, November 1954 (Vol. 10, 


No. 11), p. 465-467. 


V. GENERAL WORKS 


204. Rappard, William E. The Quest for Peace Yesterday and Today. London, 
The David Davies Memorial Institute of International Studies, 1954. 47 p. 4s. 


printed. 
205. Wright, Quincy. Contemporary International Law: A Balance Sheet. New 


York, Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1955. ix -+ 65 p. 95¢. printed. 


18 See also No. 161. 





